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RESEARCH POSSIB 


HE sIxTEENTH ‘Decenaial of as of April I, 


»is the sesquicentennial census of the United Si States, representing, — 


. as it ‘does, the culmination of 150° years of national « census taking i in = 
Be. country. A study 0 of the i > inquiries in each of the sixteen « censuses and the 


“United States. In the inquiries which | appear on the ccd Schedule _ 
_ and in n the data presented i in the successive series of census volumes, | one 


can trace the development of this nation from its primarily agricultural oa 
“economy, with i its: town organization and i its s relatively homogeneous popu- 


lation, to its ‘contemporary i industrialized, urbanized state, i its in- 


: 
Fords 
< 


\ 


| | 
a 

extent dependent upon a gathering of the facts. The 

7 a Schedule for the 1940 Census has this in common with its predecessors and — 

= me many of the new opportunities for sociological 1 research which lie in the 1940 ; : 
Census data in large part : stem from the | new inquiries designed to throw 

7 # n contemporary national problems. Included a among ‘the question 

the Population Schedule are important new inquiries relating to -employ- 


ment and unemployment ‘status, income, internal migration, 
: education, | 


Prev 


of more detailed for areas; andi in the more 
as 
and presentation of statistics for what can termed natural as distin- 
from administrative or political areas—that i is, of more ‘detailed 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW — | 
|| 
ae 
Tic 
( 
r rtunities, howev ie in the more detailed tabulation ees 
cross tabulation planned of standard Census questions such as those 
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With thi this general introduction, it 
tion of some of the more specific types of sociological research opportunities 
which the Sixteenth Decennial Census of Population will create. . The dis- 
cussion which follows, because of space limitations, assumes acquaintance. 
with the 1940 Population a a Housing Schedules; and attempts to outline 


x fat opportunities in som ne of the 1 more scars fields of current s socio- 


a investigation i in the field. of vital statistics. For one rests the basic in- | 


ation relating to the age, sex, and color of the population will be pre- 
 sente ted i in greater detail than has ever previously been done for s small areas, 
tis, for ‘townships, ¢ counties, individual or more inhabitants, 


- eZ (age in \1o-year intervals), and by sex and color with nativity of white — 
a persons. The county data will be tabulated by 5-year age periods, from oO to 
ae 75 years of age, for each sex, color, and white nativity group. Iti is obvious 
°? a that such data should make possible more refined studies of fertility, n mor- 
ie tality, ai and morbidity, and, incidentally, of ‘other ‘social and economic rates 
in which Population statistics are used as a base. 
ane Second, the 1940 Population Schedule provided for | the collection of data FS 
on a sample basis relating to the total number of chil children ever born, and 
included, also, the age of mother at marriage and number of marriages so 
that the duration of marriage could be controlled A special c card is to be # 
punched for each w woman 15 years of age and id over, which will make possible +) 
for the same universe of women, a detailea _nalysis of three commonly used 
a indexes of fertility v whose relationships are not too well known or a ; 


stood, namely, number of children» ever born, number of ‘the woman’s 


— 


children at the time of the census, and the 1 ratio of the total number of chil- 
ate 5) years ¢ of age to the total number of v women of childbearing age. ‘ 


children of the woman goby with her husband will be denied into two. 
classes—un der 5 and under 1o—which will make possible analy 


The fertility punch-card will include other factors as economic 
a tates (measured by ‘equivalent monthly rental, wages s of husband, wages of aie 
family, presence or absence of nonwage income, weeks worked during t the 
2 year by husband, occupation of husband, work status of husband i in 


week the date, and occupa tion 
of woman, education n of - 


period s studied, , birthp lace | 
ongue of 


| 
— 
— 
7 Mat 
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ofthe 
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RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES IN 1940 


age at marriage. Salient cross tabulation of these v various items i is planned 
in connection with each of the indexes of fertility ‘mentioned s so as to Permit = rece 
analysis which, considering both coverage and intensity, will be unparal- 
Ieled in American fertility ‘studies. ‘Particularly is” this true because the 


Bi - Census Bureau is also ‘sponsoring a a fertility study, through the W. P. . 


based on the 1910 ) Population ‘Schedule, in which the question relating | a 
children eve ever born was also included. This study will result in a punch-card ‘S 
a paralleling i in all ssible the 1940 fertility punch-card, and, thus, _ 
ie in addition to separate investigations of differential fertility in 1940 and — Bs 
1910, it will be possible to make rather detailed comparative studies indi- 
ae ‘ cating ¢ ‘changes i in differential fertility which have occurred i in n the course of a 
"generation. It is worth r mentioning that in presenting the fertility data, it 
planned to publish not only the raw w statistics s resulting ‘the tabula- 
tions: but also summary figures suc 


- Such rates are to be computed for the various social and economic strata 


ae Finally, with respect to research in vital statistics, a. a special Infant Card 
was repared for each “infant under three months of age ‘reported ot on the 
= schedule with a view to matching these cards with birth and death Ae 7 
re e results of this study, pursued cooperatively by the Vital 
Statistics, Reseainils and the Population Divisions of the Bureau, should be 


per Migration. Two migration tabulations: are planned. The first 
_ designed to show not only the extent of in- - and out- -migration for approxi a ve % 
mately = areas (including cities of 100,000 and over, dis- 


on the characteristics of in- ando out-migrants. The data to be presented o 
“the of migrants will ‘include sex; whether head or a 


only, for states, cities 100,000 o over, and subregions of states es further 


; subclassified by city-size groups, rural farm, and rural nonfarm areas. For pec: 
this it is also planned t to statistics on ‘the characteristics = 


= from 1 which andt to which they 1 move. There has been until this Census _ 


a woeful lack c of data aon internal “ous movements. -The 1940 ‘migration — 


| 
— 
| 
as 
—— 
= 
— 
— ials in mobility; o 
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sr It it may be mentioned that, a as an important byproduct « ‘the internal i. 


‘migration tabulation, it may be: possible to: reconstruct the population of the P| 
_ states and other areas as of April 1, 1935, as a result of which intercensal | : 
_ estimates of population may be ‘materially improved. The implications for 

esearch of the improved population estimates which |may result from the 


4 and. mature promising g ample r re ewards. — 


ocks in all cities ateining 


ibitants or more in 1930; from population and housing data to 


increased anmaber of f tracted cities; and from 


oO. E. "Bakes, and Leon E. 1 


the rural sociologist, new lie in the 


_ greater amount of detail described above to be presented for townships. __ : 
_ Furthermore, the rural sociolo ist, and also other sociolo ists, , will | find ee 
g gists, 


mine of f analytical work possible i in the data which are to be | presented for a 


subregions within states. ‘The country has been divided into 


ately y 328 subregions consisting of counties relatively homogeneous with 


ation type. The data which are to be tabulated for counties will be — 
ss marized for these subregions which, in turn, can 1 be combined i into larger 
om cultural or economic a areas : such as as those r represented by the Coastal Plain, % 
the z Appalachian Mountain. Area, the Cotton Belt, the Cut-over Region, the 
Dust Bowl, etc. Such data should result in an increase in the quality and ; 
quantity of regional studies and permit comparative and analytical treat- 
ol ment of data by independent investigators not normally « equipped t to handle — 


the mass of county statistics, 


a Students i in the field of urban sociology will find unparalleled statistics vs 


de 


e for ‘ecological studies of the city in the block data to be mad 


available for all cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants in 1930. The block og . 
- emanating from the Housing Census taken in conjunction with the Popula- 
tion Census, will include average rent, tenure, mortgage status, 


ir and 


| 
| 
= Id result not only from the data represet detail to be 
|) 
lll ou marily for internal tabu- _ 
j 3 — 
= 
room, 
1) ng facilities. These data will be summarized by tracts in trac 
by wards in untracted cities, and, in conjuncti 
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data to be made available, w’ will permit i intensive study. of small areas within oe 
theurbancommunity, 
= # The Census, for the first time, will publish sta standard t tract statistics ate a 


¥ tracted cities. In addition to the tract summary ary housing block data referred a 


Sok to above, census publications will include separate city bulletins containing oe. 
tract statistics r relating to the age, sex, and color composition of the — a 


‘ 


Vi 


e tion, highest g ra ade of school completed, employment s status, major occupa-— 


Por: 
‘tion ion groups, country r of birth of foreign- born white, citizenship, tenure and — 
occupancy status of dwelling units, value and estimated ‘rent of owned 


homes, contract ‘Tent gross rent (rent plus ¢ cost of utilities) for rtenant- 


wr 
> 


a relating to plumbing and ¢ other facilities. 


~ fs 


he number of tract cities from in 11930 10 to 59 in 1940 
‘including six c adjoining areas of cities). Iti is apparent that | the 


minal cost, , will ‘result i in an important mass of data for analytical pur- | 


oses. In addition, cities which wish to do so may provide for even more _ 


ds tailed tract t statistics, | but the minimum data indicated i in the standard 
va tables will i insure -walfonmnicy in the tract statistics for all tracted | cities in 


cou census tract s in addition to he 
usual use of such ‘result ir 


= the census week of persons not in the labor force, education, school _ 
_ attendance, age (by $-year classes), and condensed occupational and in- 


‘ dustry groups for employed workers will be be made available i in early anera 
tions for the population classified by ses sex, color, and Nativity of white 
a a persons. Thus, it will be possible to study more intensively than ever be- 


the economic and social interrelationships of the central district and 
pa its outlying area as revealed by the characteristics of their populations. — 
Family. Among the i ‘important innovations the 1940 Census of 


i Population are e the new types of family data | to be made available. Two 
3 punch-ca $ are planned, tentatively, for the tabulation of family s statistics. ; 
| Be oe One, designed to be run on a 100 percent basis for population, if funds per- ea) 
= mit, is a joint housing and household card for the correlation of housing and a 
family population atistics (Card F). Although t this card 
tant t housing data (such as | condition of housing a and plumbing facilities, 


type of structure, number of | rooms, tenure, and number of | persons per 
room, as well as tenure and value o rent), i it includes new types 


information, as as for « xamplh 


| 
— 
— 
— 
we 
Status Of persons in the labor force, a 
—— 
— 


related emergency workers, related workers seeking work, total number of © 


a workers, family wages, absence or presence of other family income, — : 
_ weeks worked by the head, work status of the head, and migration of the 
head. In addition 1 to this card, a a card will be f ¢ punched { for every head of a 
a jousehold included in 1 the | 5- percent ‘sample of the population from which 
“ne A a information in addition to that on the regular schedule was obtained (Card 
This card includes more detailed classifications of some of the items 
~ contained on the card already described above (Card F) and other items of 
pe 4 information having their. ir source partly in the sample i inquiries and partly | 
in the main body of of the : schedule. _ Among g the i items to be ‘included are ire the ei 
> grade c completed | by the he ead, age , age of the wife as well as as age ze of the head, » work 
i status and occupational group of the wife, number of children under ten 3 
a number of children under 18, number of children 14 to 17 years of age 
jn the labor force by labor force status, duration of family unemployment, ss 


- class of worker of the head and other members 0 of the family, weeks worked 


4 obyth y the head, w , Wages ¢ s earned | by ‘the first ¢ earner a and the second earner | as well — 
2 as total | family wages, s, the number of earners in 1 the family, the presence or 
7 absence of other income, and the number of } f persons over 65 years of ag 


_ These items tabulated individually | and in _cross- classification will make 


and Social Indexes. Practically all sociological investigations 
; have some occasion to utilize indexes of the social and economic status of + 
ia the populations studied. Indexes of economic status or cultural level are 
oe among the more - important of the variables ordinarily c ontrolled in the 
study of group or community differentials. ‘The 1940 Population 
pi contains more data than a any previous census | that can be used as indexes of | 3 
3 
= — r cultural level or planes of living. In addition to the highly suc- _ 
< a rent and value data introduced for the first time in the 1930 Census. . 


the 1940 Census will make available statistics on gross rent, that is, rent’ f 


_ Individual and family i income statistics will « also be available : from the a! 
1940 Census. ‘rt will be possible to utilize: these data as direct indexes of 


a economic c status s for wag wage workers and ¥ wage e worker families without other — 


plus. the cost of ‘utilities, and d estimated 1 rental value: of owned homes. 


wage — 


of i income rent may useful in n predicting. i income of other 
"families, especially if other factors such as occupation, ¢ age of head, size of © 


family, education, « etc., are controlled. The number « of weeks worked during 
thes year by all persons 14 years of age and over, hours worked during the | 
week sauce the census s date and duration of employmen nt, may “also 


i 
— 
| 
4 
| aspects than has ever before been possible for the nation as a whole. It may ous 
be expected that the analyst will find ample reward for his labors in working 
pr 
= 
| 
| elim 
| 


prove to be indexes sof. economic status wut the person, of the family, 


Data will be made small areas (including ¢ counties, cities of 
Be 2500 and « over, rural farm and rural nonfarm parts of counties, | — 
ie tracts), for metropolitan districts, and subregions showing the broad occu- 
= groups in the employed portion | of the labor force. These occu- 


-pational ‘groupings, “roughly comparable to Edwards’ ‘social-economic 
groupings, will be extremely useful in \ comparative studies for. differentiating fas 
population groups and areas. The industrial classification of employed = 
ay workers: in the labor force : aleo | to he tabulated may be of further value. a. 
= _ Another important index of economic level will be afforded by the em- 
ai ployment s status statistics which will | be made for | the areas described above. 


y eye index of social and cultural level will be afforded 
= 2 the data on the highest grade of school completed. Median years i. 
school and percentage of of persons with less five” years of 


Furthermore, the extent ¢ of in- and | ‘out-migration, the the difference between 
usual and present occupation, the percentage of the e population living in the 
ae za house for the 5-year period studied, the condition of the house, the — 

a aes presence. or absence of specified housing facilities, and mortgage finance 


may a also prove to be i important social indexes of communities. 


he use eof these various indexes separately and in combination should 
“permit much n more intensive and | extensive studies of social phenomena in s 
which it is important to control economic or social level. There will be ample — 


_ opportunity for the i investigator | to exercise ingenuity in the interpretation a 


se Methodology. . Finally, some mention should be made a the e methodologi- 
cal innovations of the 1940 Census because a number of devices ‘end 


for the Census may have wide application and general research utility. 
method devised for co mbining a complete | enumeration of the popu- 


adapted t to local schedule brief, this method the 


Also of methodological value will be the method 


vised d by mares, forthe 


of of the 1940 Population Census,” ag 


— 
+ 
— 
— 
= — 


divided i in more detail by sample | cross ¢ classifications. The q question a arises 

= ; to estimate the st subclasses of the un universe, from the e sample date and 


the u universe rims. 
‘Ficure I. SHowine THE Known Frequencies OF THE SAMPLE AND 
202965 || 60942 142023 


totals: of the universe are 
"known, but not the cell frequencies 


THE RESULT OF ApjustiNG THE SAMPLE OF I TO 


1 shows a sample frequency ‘table, the cells being 


cross-tabulating a sample survey. The universe rims have been determined, 
possibly by a count carried on | simultaneously with the sample coverage. 3 
 & universe cell frequencies are unknown and ‘the problem is to estimate 
i" _ them f from the sample i in accordance with statistical theory and i in such a a 


i “manner t that the rim totals of the estimates will : agree with th the known n values 
of the universe. . The details of the method of f adjustment, which has been - 
ms to Cae clerical operations, a are re described i in an article by — 


Concluding Remarks. ‘Iti is impossible within space fully to 


enumerate the various ways in which the 1940 Census data can be utilized 


for sociological research. It may be concluded, however, that even this 


brief discussion 1 makes i it clear that the 1940 Census abounds in opportuni. 


ties for research, yand that t the skilled and i | ingenious investigator 


_* W. Edwards Deming and Frederick F. Stephan, “On a Least Squares Adjustment of of a 


n quantitative dz 


4 hee inflation of sample data to known universe rims. This problem arises when 
Be 
| | 
| 
= Many ot 1er methodological innovations in held procedure, in sched 
design, in operating instructions, in definitions, in the elimination of the Dec 
| 
| 


\HE MAJOR scientific i 
- focused principally on causation. It is now nor apparent i 
, L sociological re research, at least, that causative > factors are very elusi 
things and are not satisfactory handled. ‘Perhaps the etiolog of the yar 
ticular social problems which sociologists idy will largely remain specula-_ 
tive and \ undetermined. Perhaps causation is not very — to the 
ae study of social problems in the first place. ca goapbacheghes 


et ee the emphasis o on 1 Causation is deflated, one might a ask, 
Fe a social problems | texts will do, but what truly scientific considerations will ibe oF 


left for the sociological study of social problems? There would remain still 
large body of shrewd and better-than-commonsense insights into the na- 
= - ture and characteristics | of social problems.' There would remain a slight 


“a used to 0 describe 1 the development of criminal attitudes and techniques, the | 
pr progressive ‘slump te to lower levels (demoralization), the mounting tensions 
@ f family conflict, and sc so forth.? ' The i interest in interaction or behavior _ . 
quences has shown a ‘a considerable growth but is still largely a matter of 


‘rebirth of the 1oo-year ‘old “cartographic method, under the miscast 


‘ecological ” has yielded valuable clues as to o the 


y of these spatial has bien seriously questioned.t 


. Presen nted to pm Social Statistics Section of the American Sociological Society, Chicago, 
One of the newest and most realistic a approaches toa a sociology o of social problems, 
Pon ts based preliminarily on general observation, is that developed by Richard C. Fuller. According a : 
B. to this approach, a social problem becomes one through definition and awareness. See “The ~ 
Problems of Teaching Social Problems,” Amer. F. Sociol., 44: 415-425, 1938; also “Sociological 
Theory and Social Problems,” Social Forces, 496-502, 19375 An Outline of the 


See for example Harriet Mowrer, Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord, 
er York, 1935; L. S. Cottrell, “Roles and Marital Adjustment,” | Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., = ig Hog, 
_ 107-115, May 1933; Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior, 140-162, New York, 1941; Walter 
_C. Reckless, “Juvenile Delinquency and Behavior Patterning,” 7. Educ. . Sociol., 10: 493-505, — 
| 1937; Walter C. Reckless, “Vice and Personal Disorganization,” 7. App. Sociol, 11: 
ee 134-138, 1926; Paul G. Cressey, The Taxi-Dance Hall, Chap. V, “The Life Cycle of the Taxi- 3 
ce. Dancer,” Chicago, 1932; Clifford R. Shaw, The Jack Roller, Chicago, 1930, The Natural His- a fs 
ae tory fa Delinquent Career, Chicago, 1931, Brothers i in Crime, Chicago, 1938; E.H. Sutherland, _ 
ye “Social Process in Behavior Problems,” Pudi. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 26: 55-61, 19325 E. | 
land and Chic Conwell, The Professional Thief, Chicago, 1937. 
See Robert E. Chaddock, ‘ of Infant Rates. Small 


Recess 
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tio abou 


‘a variation in the size and selection of unit ‘areas? What about the incase - 


cases? Of these several challenges, the one > which s seems to be 
most insurmountable i is the one which ir insists that fortuitous 1 registration - FS 

it for a a series ‘to be used a: asa a reliable volume indi- 


though interesting of processes, and unsettled 


dition of the stu one might propose | that cultivate 
oblems, 


cal changes of v various types s of reported cases to be r 


‘The proposal for the cultivation of actuarial studies of social problems 
can 1 be pushed further. For when one gazes i into the ‘crystal : at present, he 
no other approaches in the « offing with g good scientific possibilities. Coo. 
uently, one might say that the actuarial approach is is the main hope for. ye 
sociologists to have something demonstrable to say about social 
However, the promise of the application of actuarial methods to the 


atari of social | problems does not lie in prediction of absolute, tangible, or 


ms Areas,” J. Amer. Statist. Assn., vol. 29, no. 187, Sept. 1934; Frank A. Ross, “Ecology and a 
- Statistical Method,” Amer. F. Sociol., 38: 507-522, January 1933; Sophia M. Robison, a 
ee, _ Delinquency be Measured?, New York, 1936; Milla Aissa Alihan, Social Ecology, New York x 
— 1938; R. Clyde White, “The Relation of Felonies to Environmental Factors in Indianapolis,” 
Social Forces, 10: 498-so9, May 1932; Donald R. Taft, “Testing the Selective Influence of 
Areas of Delinquency,” Amer. F. Sociol., 38: 704-708, March 1933; Charles C. Peters, “Note 
ona Misconception of Statistical Significance,” Amer. F. Sociol., 39: 231-236, 1933; Robert | 
a Faris and H. Warren Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Mei, 160-169, Chicago, = 
Thorsten Sellin, “The Basis of Crime Index,” ¥. Crim. Law and Criminol., 22: 339-346, 193I- 
i Thorsten Sellin, Research h Memorandum on Crime in the Depression, ( Chap. ey — 
4 Ernest W. Burgess, in Andrew A. Bruce, et al., The Workings of the I ndeterminate Stee 


or Failure on Parole Can be Predicted,” Crim. Law and Criminel., 22: II-S0, 1931; Sheldon 
= ‘= = Eleanor Glueck, Five Hundred Criminal Careers, New York, 1930, Five Hundred Delin-— 

_ quent Women, New York, 1934, One Thousand Fuvenile Delinquents, Cambridge, 1934, Later . 
aa Criminal Careers, New York, 1937; Fuvenile Delinquents Grown Up, New York, 1940; George B. ae 
Vold, Prediction Methods and Parole, Hanover, N. H., 1932; Ferris F. Laune, Predicting 
Criminality, Evanston, Ill., 1936; Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., “The Pre- 

diction of Adjustment i in Marriage,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., t: 737-751, 1936; Predicting Success — 
or Failure in Marriage, New York, 1939; Edith M. H. of the Child and Elio D. Monachesi, The 

1939. 


ther 
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FE ‘not reported again (i.e., unsuccessful and successful outcome). Sociologists Z 
have already made a respectable beginning in prediction of outcome.‘ — _ | 


; 
Law and the Parole System in Illinois, 221-249, Springfield, Ill., 1928; Clark Tibbitts, “Success 
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— 
future status of spatial studies may be, the so-called ecological approach a4 
represents an honest effort on the part of sociologists to have something 
| scientific to say about reported social problems. 
"Various categories of people for becoming officially reported to various case 
registration agencies and which might indicate even more certainly 
af 
i = 
ay 
spec 
44. 
fam: 
5 4 4 ther 
und 


MPLIC IN soc LOGY 
corrected incidence hee category o of persons 
has a better er chance of being to an another c category 
9 } of persons. . Such a statement assumes that under the working rules, facili- 
ties, and definitions of the reporting agency or bureau, a certain class of — 
individuals has more chance of becoming officially ‘known than another — 
class of individuals. . Sociological forecasting | is therefore. concerned primarily — 


with the indication of who, not how many. comnges volume trend line foreca ad ; 


in the study of such as crime, 
and $0 on, of various degrees of partial ‘registration and incon 


 sistencies in coverage.* ’ The forecast of who is the: most likely to to be reported 


__ is a computation of f categoric risk which holds for the cases covered and not 


The actuarial approach as used to categoric risks depends 
consistent reporting of cases and consistent recording of information. There 


= be assurances: that the registration or reporting 0: of cases covers about 


me types cases. from ‘year to year. . Inconsisten reporting due 


- changes in policies, office ‘Tules, laws, or facilities is not an insurmountable 
difficulty when the volume index is not the principal consideration, because 
:: 4 new categoric risks can be computed within the limits of the new coverage 
on cases. well stabilized would | be con- 


ad 


reliability which case information is ‘reco is is a s serious 
limitation. The biases in. giving \ ; unverified information, such as age, occu- 
aa pation, education, marital status, and so on, vary by individuals and cate- = 
_ gories.® ® The errors of recording information are likewise great but are 


of reduction by training and care. Until improvements in ac- 
g ving and recording information are made, the computation of 2 


a must be made within limitations of accuracy and must be changed 2 


it known that the of accuracy in reporting has been 
ing pertinent comments: 


“There are two considerations relevant t to the matter of ee One is that certain 


pres: question is that the amount of under-reporting might be assumed to be constant, or  . 
3 tively so, from year to year. If such were the case, one could not predict total volume but he ~ 
a. might predict fluctuations and at least study them mend the manner of Ogburn, Dorothy 
San ae. See, for eameatin: the varying consistency with which certain categories of information — 
Be) 3 were reported for the same cases in two separate recording agencies as found by Edwin H. 4 
tee _ Sutherland and C. C. Van Vechten, Jr., in. “The Reliability of Criminal —— 


— By 
f Vital Statistics of the Census in where 
a] ies of the Division o nd the reporting of births and deaths. f marriage a aes as Pe, 
— 


"AMERICAN 
cheng. On the other | hand, studies can be made on what difference o occurs y 
_ in an expectancy table when the original entries of | information from which | 
the computations ¥ were 8 vary so > much from a second or verified entry 


: a putation of risk is just about as good as the information which life insuranc 
actuaries must use, that i the applications o of the i in- 


ings on the ap application sheet is better than the reporting of information in 


re aa agency. records. No one would claim that the categories of —— 
tion used in establishing the presence of medical impairments in the —— ¢ i 
are any more reliable than those used in the ordinary records of public 


‘Take t e the n matter ¢ ofr f reporting insanity, epilepsy, 


pairments sugar in the urine within ten 1 years; habits ‘as tou use of 

4 alcohol b broken down into subcategories such : as occasional | excess, , steady 

4 free v user, reformed without t treatment, taken c cure and reformed since, _ 


a cure but not total abstainer since; blood spitting (not for T. B.); nervous 
_ prostration lasting at least one month and within five years of examina- 
is no ‘intention making. invidious comparisons between these 


e. W ithout t 


a The fact is, however, that actuarial use can be made o 
i ia the sort of data mentioned above, albeit they violate the canons of good 
Teporting. actuary can insist that he is computing the the risk of | — 
claim or profess | to have no sugar in ‘the urine for IO years and to 


a only occasional users of alcohol. This is just what ‘the s sociologist, who need 
the e actuarial approach, must claim i in “Most instances where 


those persons who such and such information. 


At present, there are two possibilities for the ompraon of capris 
risks in the sociological study of ‘social problems. The e first is the forecast 

i what classes of people : are going to be reported tt to an agency or are going 


o become known to this agency. The other i is the forecast of successful or 
4 Pin outcome. Curiously enough, the latter type of categoric fore- a 


ae - casting is taking the lead. The reason is, I believe, that both the unsuccess- — 

Pt 7 See the recommendations of the Medico- Actuarial Mortality Investigation, The Association * 
Life and the ‘Actuarial of 1: : 11-112, } 


‘ings. Li 
as well ; 


 Tectiona 


— 

would claim that the reporting of medical impairments in parents and sib ir 

age 

|| six 

a ~ 
= risks 

| these si 


ie oe Another way to put the same reason is that all cases have been exposed to 
outcome (i.e. » risk) and hence constitute an experience. This is analogous 


to the use those and those exposed to risk among insured 


made by actuaries in arriving at the 
risk at a given age of entry for vari ous sek cess ssive years of policy duration— a ba boy 
in other words, consult the selec the in- 
sured are built.* 
In the case of the c computation | risk of 
— known to an agency, a different situation is apparent. Nonreliefers, tee <a 
a example, are not reported i in the same file and by the same facilities as re- 


-_liefers. In order to arrive at a statement of categoric liability, one has to go 


new which of = individuals i in ‘the census are reli 


communities ‘to be by name local relief 


ies for cases known to the agencies as new cases six months before and e 

x m nths after the date. of census. Until we are able t to Procure t the clear- 
ance of census schedules with agency we will be 


in working out predictions ¢ of what classes of Persons 


welfare societies, a so on.® sometime to come the best a 
for prediction studies i is in the field of computing categoric risks 


unsuccessful or successful outcome rather than computing categoric 

risks for —— known t to an agency (and hence t to become — 3 


_ outcome e than it will shout: factors leading to the r registration 1 of cases “oa ie 
; », for example, W. Palin Elderton and Richard C. Fippard, The RAE of Mortal- 
ity and ickness Tables, 12-27, London, 1914. 
a _ * Tibbitts’ comments at this point are also pertinent. “It seems to me that you are oo 
4 ‘pessimistic with reference to obtaining samples of the noncategorized population. The National © 
Health Survey and the study of consumer purchases covered more than one million families 
- together. ’ These studies both included information with reference to relief status. Furthermore, 
_ these schedules could be cleared with various local records without much difficulty. In fact, 
_ we did clear a couple thousand of them with records of relief agencies to verify the relief record 
F ings. Likewise, records of schools or of school children contain a good deal of family information = =—=s—> 
as well as information about the youngsters. If such records were cleared with the files of cor- 


FP come studies could very well consult the discriminations and — 
sult the discriminati RO 
— 
— | 

and because we do not i} 

= 
— 
m these considerations, th 
sociological study of social therefore, it appears that when and if the 
y of socia problems embraces the ag 
—— 


; 


; 7 ‘such an instrument. When the researcher has finished, he should have p, 


an agency « or institu 10 on (which i is as official: occurrence). This 
“may: not be quite a as ; much ofa a blow as : socia 


n the imp or of offend 
knowledge of this condition is cer as important 
knowledge of of what brings cases to: official attention in the first place. m a et 

The foregoing considerations have assumed that rake would be computed _ = 
from the types of c categorized information usually apy appearing in agency yand — 
a institutional records. Such information is for n most part objective, referring — 


de 
tair 


; ian externally recognizable conditions such as sex, age, nativity, occupation, 


information will not yield 

risk discriminations desired and that supplementary schedule ‘informa- 

= covering subjective factors i in a person’s ’s life and behavior may | be 


ible that this objective 


- so on. It is quite poss 


added subjective | to the of information u 


However, when data ordinarily not t obtained i in the usual opera 


record keep ng of 
ariseknotty, but n not first ‘place, the 


agency staff probably must rely on the outside expert’s interest in the re- 
search aspett of prediction to develop the supplementary schedule of in- — 


formation covering subjective for the moment thata 


supplementary schedule of information has b been developed, the 
g ower to get the informa- ee 
tion recorded in routine fashion. Research p: projectors are usually not able 


to supply this additional help or over a period of years, , although they might — 
—- is no child’s play to develop an instrument which will indicate the 

~ operationally important subjective factors” in outcome and which at t 

i same time will constitute an adequate predictive € measure. All the work 


a preliminary to Thurstone’ s factor analysis n must be gone through in develop- 


a validated test of subjective factors which i in turn are significantly — EAD | 
cag. 1 There is one exception to ice statement which is due undoubtedly to initial proce ure. - 
7 ‘Burgess’ study of marital happiness represents a private recruitment of cases. At one and the 
same time, the Burgess investigation is a study of unofficial outcome and unofficial occurrence 
_ of marital happiness or unhappiness. While its major limitations are those of sampling, ithas 
Bene yielded important clues for the study of marital discord which transcend the causative- _ 
factor and behavior-process approach of individual case 
T have borrowed the term of unimprovability from European criminologists, particularly 


sg a ‘Dr. Louis Vervaeck, who, among others, has sought to describe the characteristics of unim- os 


_ provable criminals. See his article, “Gibt es Anhaltspunkte fir die Unverbesserlichkeit des =a : 
Verbrechers?” Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalpsychologie und Strafrechtsreform, 25: 444-449, 1934- 
; - Ferris Laune, as a result of his actuarial experience with parolees in Illinois, devised a test to 
test the ‘ “parolability” of an offender which is a general condition of improvability, albeit 
explained differently. See Laune’s Criminality, 8, 52-65, 156, F Evanston, 1936. 
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valid test of factors i is very much than the of using it 
in the computation of risk in outcome. ] It is quite likely th that the most 1 


portant predictive studies will have to await t ‘the development « of better a and 
useful test of subjective factors, such as i 


ect the use of the ordinarily reported 
n of r isk for the say ane use of predictive 


a the inclusion of new objective i items of information in record c coverage 


4 which are found to have predictive value. Just as much use should be made > = ie 
_of the objective items in computation of risk as is possible to make until — 


of prediction such data are 


persons will become known to an actuarial computations 


2 the difficulties confronting the prediction « of total volume or incidence 
cases; (3) actuarial methods operate effectively within the limits 


agency facilities and ‘coverage, although | the results suffer. somewhat from 


7 a bad r reporting g of data; ; (4) the data | reported in ordinary ag agency and insti 


tational records are no more of a handicap to actuarial methods than are oa coe 


: ied _ the data reported in the ordinary applications for life insurance; (5) actu — 
arial u use even can be made of data which are based on what the examinees oa 
~profess t to be true; (6) the o outlook for prediction studies is brighter i in the 

field of « computation of ¢ categoric 1 risks for ‘successful and unsuccessful I out 

han in the field « of computation of ca categoric c risks for persons t to be- 

; z known to an agency; and (7) valid tests of subjective factors may 


ultimately have to be developed to. the really socially important _ 


One might s say ‘that the qualitative. character of the items \ which are used 


actuarial studies. There as are statistical procedures for handling 
data which are subsumed under descriptive categories and sub- 
cn _ categories, and these procedures are just as adequate in their sphere as are i 


the procedures for handling quantitatively reported 


a data can be as poorly reported é and recorded as qualitative data are : usually 


prejudged t to be. both ¢ quan itative and data have their 


IMPLICATIONS OF PREDICTION IN SOCIOLOGY 47700 
| 
| 
objective items in the comput i 
standardizing the reporting of objective information on agenc 
which affords sociologists the opportunity to have something demon- __ 
q 
— 
"association of attributes. See, for example, G. Undy Yule and M. Kendall, 4n Introduction 
to the Theory of Statistics, 11th ed. rev., 34-81, London, 1937. Association of attributes is funda- 
mental to the development of expectancy tables as well as to contingency and tetrachoric 


EFFORTS 


D 


hace objects of envy and admiration to anil scientists. These eal 
nts of the physical scientists are considered by some social scientists as _ 
a in the field of social relations and they point to the rather rmeager — 
- results which h have been achieved i in their field as proof of this « opinion. Some “a 
social scientists have sought t to justify the lack of accurate predictions i inthe 
a social sphere by calling attention to the fact that social : scientists deal with — 
data that do not lend themselves to precise e study. It has been comforting | 


—— the data one deals with are subjective, com plicated, non-— 


The : ron , achieved i in ‘the physical fe have s served t to many — 


ee as a an incentive to further study of social data with the end i in 


ve that some social to sc some degree 


observation so as to render ‘some prediction possible. The work of these _ 
has opened a field the exploration of which has just begun. 


= 

d chat human « conduct i in n general i is s subject t to scientific : study which renders. 

possible the « classification of human beings and their behavior in more or 


less ss stable categories. Data that are thus derived may be used to forecast — 
3 what will probably happen when certain types of human beings who possess _ Zz 
specific characteristics are confronted with designated situations. In other 


words, studies in th the e field of social prediction attempt to record human ex. 
a periences in some —— err so as to utilize them for predicting = 7 
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human conduct. The result a d in 


early efforts of 4 in 
fined to forecasting condu 


ait 


Bruce, A. J. Harno, E 
State Be Board of Parole, 1928 


‘OF RECENT MAJOR 
ik 
of predicting the course of human social behavior has 
served as an attractive goal to many social scientists. The extensive _ of 
a 
fos 
sha 
wa 
i & 
a mate 
ee “ay 
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instit 
Criming 
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a , and J. Landesco, Parole and the Indeterminate Ge, 


Vold? and Tibbitts* were interested in in ‘the s same problem. The Gluecks,! 
Po the other hand, extended led their work so so as to include the p post- t-parole conduct en ae 
ae of offenders. A few years, later the Gluecks | devised expectancy tables for ees 
the post-treatment conduct of juvenile delinquents® and delinquent women.* 
_ Monachesi’ investigated the possibility of applying prognostic techniques | 
* a to probation treatment. All of these studies demonstrated that predictions Be 
a. behavior were not only possible b but could | be prey rea useful = 
¢ whose 


in the field of criminal behavior. In addition, attempts have been 


_ made to apply the Prediction i idea to such matters as marriage an and the 
-foster-home care eof various categories of problem children. In this paper, we: 


‘shall describe | some » of the mor more important studies made i in 1 these neil 
fields as well as call attention to some of the problems, as yet ‘unanswered 
which are raised in connection with the prediction of human behavior. 


a In 1935, Vold® published the results of a study ' which involved an ared 


we 


ay 


ization of ‘treatment in correctional institutions. Vold was interested in 
out if it its were to predict what ty type eof t treatment t offered 


a State Prison Colony at t Norfolk and 289 of which w were in. - 


mates es of the Massachusetts State Prison at Charleston. The a adjustment to 
Prison life « of f each of these o offenders was classified and then utilized « an 
basis for the analysis of a number « of pre-incarceration factors in the livesof ie 

the offenders. The results of this analysis led to the construction of a pre- ee: Sa 


_ diction table which indicated that knowledge of certain factors in the pre- 


prison life of an could to predict his probable response to 


-Vold’ prediction | table is based upon twenty-nine > pre-prison factors and 


by Burgess s scoring method. old the 


— § Clark Tibbitts, “Success or Failure on Parole Can Be Predicted,” Crim. Law and Ss 
Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, , 500 Criminal Careers, New York, 1930. 

Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, One Thousand Fuvenile Delinquents, Cambridge, 1934. 

6 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five Hundred Delinquent Women, New York, 1934. 

a 7 Elio D. Monachesi, Prediction Pacters i in Probation, Hanover, New Hampshire, 1932. ‘a “i. 

a George B. Vold, “Prediction Methods Applied to Problems of Clessification within In- Rae 

stitutions,” Crim. Law and Criminol., 26: 202-209, July 193 
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= and he found that the expectancy table based 


nine factors though the latter table tended to discriminat more sharply at 


t ar ound 
ten factors did not differ materially. from that based | upon twenty- 


‘the ends of the score distribution. 


: ated to any considerable extent. The utilization of f prediction t tables in ai. 
2 field would tend to make necessary the | testing of 71 programs in see 


achieved 1 results and would probably ; also result in the launching of novel 


= In Predicting Criminality,® Laune attempts to improve parole prediction — 
Me 4 utilizing data not included in previous studies. He states that the Burgess — - 


: method is is subject to a number of objections because i it i is based in part upon © 
so static, ambi uous unverified, and overlap in factors. He e also states that 
> 1g > ppi g it 


theo offender’ s adjustment t to life after having § served a a ‘sentence in an insti- 
tution isd pendent upon his attitudes which are modified to a considerable. 
degree by his experiences with prison life. It is, therefore, necessary to take 
= account these and their when decisions 


= 
offenders. He is iediined to that among 
with the offender, fellow-inmates would probably be especially 


these assumptions, Laune gets i ‘involved ir in an n elaborate and 
cated statistical analysis of “hunches” that tends | ‘to give his results a 

= of respectability and accuracy. It It does seem 1, however, that un- 3 
rified “hunches” do n not an n adequate foundation u upon which to 
nt. On the other hand, it does seem true that ae 
s investigation sion a number of possibilities for improving pre- ae 


and his contention that prediction instruments be based 


resents the application of pre. 
field of human behavior. The extensive 
is field has far-reaching implications. Cr 
that penal institutions do not alway s 
tio 
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year periods after t termination of offenders involved i in n these 
investigations had been already introduced in previous publications” s sO 
_ that most students are familiar with their general characteristics and on 
duct. ‘The 1937 and 1940 publications, in in addition to ‘Presenting | later data 
on tl the lives o of these - offenders, represent a a further « extension in the ‘utility 
ag of prediction techniques. _ Though it is true that in these monographs | the 
_ Gluecks do not add — new to the mechanics of prediction table con- 
Us struction, they do extend the prediction idea to many and various phases of ‘ 
a peno-correctional tre; treatment. The judges as well as’ administrators are now | 


- furnished w with expectancy y tables forecasting th the probable response of : indi- 
vidual offenders | to a variety « r of treatment possibilities. Thus, i in Juvenile . 
a Delinquents Grown Up, among other e expectancy tables are e presented tables 
which forecast the response of persons to straight probation, ‘probation 
at ie _ under suspended sentence, par role, industrial and correctional schools, re-_ 
“ae formatories, prisons, jails and other short-term institutions, and army or 
7 Bi navy. | With such tables before | them, it should be much less difficult for 
judges to choose the treatment most desirable and which corresponds more 
ee closely to the needs of the individual offender. Furthermore, these = ra 
z ~ tion tables would, if they worked in actual everyday practice, tenc 
E. nate a lot of blundering with the life of the delinquent and thus i 
the delinquent would be subjected to that cycle of treatm t which factors. 


in his indicated would probably be most without un- 


various fields of human behavior to which prediction tech- 
es have been applied, perhaps the most interesting one to the sociolo- _ oS ed 
8 is that of marriage. The adjustment of the individual to marriage has me 


received ‘the attention of “students of human behavior for a long time and 
ae there | has been accumulated a vast amount of ‘data r regarding ‘many ‘phases 


a of m f marriage and family life. In recent it years, | two major r attempts | have been 


to study the factors i in the background of marriage partners with the 
end in view of able to t the who ¢ enter 


1 these two publications a 
4 a 12 Sheldon and Ele anor ae Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers, New York, on and One ote 
sand Delinquents, Cambridge, 1 1934. 


Ir, Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New 


RECENT MAJOR EFFORTS AT PREDICTION _ 
| 
| 
—— 
| 
. 
ae: — 
| 
The first systematic attempt to predict in 156" Ths 
. E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr. in 1936. This brie 
followed by a more elaborate and comprehensive study published by 


# In order to determine the significance of background factors in marriage 
adjustment, Burgess and Cottrell had to arrive at some definition of marri- _ 


adjustment. was also necessary to find a numerical index. expressing 
varying degrees of marital adjustment.’ These problems. were met by asking 
each subject to rate his o or her marriage ona five-point scale the “units ” of 
which v were: very happy; happy; average; unhappy; very unhappy. WwW eights. 
were th bac f he b h h = 
: ere then assigned to background actors on the basis of the way these fac-- 
correlated with adjustment ratings 
rating | scale of adjustment to be of any utility for predicting adjust- 
= We ment in marriage should be stable to a considerable degree. Burgess and 
Be Cottrell w were fully aware of this and sought to test the stability of their 
scale by comparing ratings made under varying conditions. ell 
me _ thus obtained correlated with one another | to a sufficient degree to lead 
a Pee Burgess and Cottrell to ascribe a a a sufficient t reliability and validity t to > their i 


enya scale as well as to warrant their use of i it in the selection of questions which 
| 


- discriminated | between on and pc poor r adjustment to marriage. Though this — 
e results Burgess and Cottrell present, it 
Beer be somambened: ron they were not able to control i in any adequate 
—_— the, factor of collaboration i in filling o of f schedules by husbands and 
wives. The authors recognized | this | weakness and tried to avoid i it by | giving ‘s. 
explicit. instructions to those asked to cooperate in the study. W | 
these instructions were followed remains a question and it may be true that a 
~ had schedules been filled out under controlled conditions the agreement be- = 


tween ratings of and v wives would not have as s high 


riage adjustment s scores. 


and Cottrell base these scores on questions th 
tended to indicate the 
— ar “partners.” s. The validity of the adjus ent score was test 
7% with happiness ratings and by comparing the adjustment scores of persons = 
=. who were either divorced or separated with those of persons whose marriage 
: wa as intact. Having thus established a fair degree of vailidity for their 
_ me asure of marriage adjustment Burgess and Cottrell correlated a number as 
of premarital factors with degrees of for 
oe nificant relationships between m kground factors 
as to be to assign numeri 


ows 


rumen 


ing prediction sco scores; th ver, aye the the application | 


| 
th 
ay Ps 
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statistical techniques did not terially it increase the correlation 
henever a great number of items are used for prediction pu purposes, the 
ee "Pro blem of overlapping in classification of factors requires attention. Bur- 


_ gess and Cottrell deal with this problem | by attempting to discover what — a 


= they term “basic factors” in marital adjustment. The instrument used 


tion of this technique to twenty-eight items in the husbands’ premarital 
background revealed that factors residing in the “psycho-genetic,” me “re 


em sponse-pattern” and “social type” categories exerted motes equal weight © 
in determining t the ‘marital adjustment score. 


in nin 
BP ve question n which arose in connection n with predicting marital ad- 
ustment may be : stated briefly as follows: Do the husband’s backg round — ; 


facto - hav ve the same predictive value as the wife’s background — 
er to this should have practical yas those who may 


Cottrell sought to thin and their 


In 1938, Terman and his associates published in the field 


“a marriage prediction. Their study included 792 couples and the method Ss 


used in gathering the data insured against collaboration between —— 


3 and wives in filling schedules. This phase of the study tends t to elimina 


some of the inadequacies found in in 1 the - Burgess and Cottrell study. ecg 
3 _ The Terman total al happiness scores. are based upon i items which concerned 


tions included i in n other parts sof the were assigned weights i in nterms 
E _ of the manner in | which | these Tesponses tended to differentiate between per-~ 
sons with high and low scores. The reliability of these differences was tested - 
Be: by utilizing critical ratios. The results of this analysis revealed the factors — a 
| which were of most value for prediction purposes. 


oe  -_ order to test the prediction technique described above, Terman s - 
: lected —* from the original sample of ’ of 792. The The scores made by 


attempt is Thurstone’s ‘multiple-factor a analysis ‘method. The applica- 


use predictive devices in counselling prospective marriage see 


| 


-= 
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me was mad ese Iter 
individual s Marriage eu € study” c. ' q 
general indicated the extent of an individual’s satisfaction with marriage, — 
extent of agreement between spouses, and the methods used in dealing 
were nine items in all and weights were assigned 
toeach of the nine on the basis of the 
Fi, Once the happiness scores had been determined, it was then necessary 
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a actual meee scores 
scores t that fall and below 
fifth percentile do have value. hese results should, however, be 


the Burgess-Cottrell and the Terman studies indicate the 
* of extending prediction techniques to another i important field of human be- 
- havior. These studies as well as those : made in the field of criminal behavior — 
its have contributed a considerable amount to our knowledge of the — 
that seem to determine specific types of human behavior. 
= Recently; another ‘segment of human behavior has been subjected to to pre- 
_— diction 1 methods. In 1939, Baylor ar and Monachesi published a a study which — 
a indicated that the Tesponse ¢ of various problem « children t to foster-home treat- 
ment: could be predicted.™ The study does not add ; any new to the 
mechanics 
that simple methods make possible scores seem to be 


eta. 


as effective for as scores with refined and c 


10 are 

frightened by y what seem to be complicated statistical m nethods. 
‘The application of prediction methods to the various fields of 
weit havior enumerated above has raised a number of important technical ques- 


tions which have not been satisfactorily a answered. Thus, the efficiency of 
an expectanc ncy table is dependent upon the ‘reliability of the ca categories 
a which are re employed in in 1 the classification of it items in the individual’s back- _ 
liable, the expec- 
ig tancy table has little value. This question of reliability has occu-_ 


the attention of several investigators. Vold'? spent 


| amount of t of time ascertaining the reliability o of his classificatory sc eme and 
e found that the reliability of categories classifying definitely factual data 


was high but | tended to decrease as classification of items called for inter- ‘ 
‘pretations of the Monachesi’* found a exist in 


D. Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Probation, Hanover, New 
. Clark Tibbitts, Mews grow of Factors Used in ea Success or Failure in Parole,” 


| 
refer to the personality of the individual after his marriage has Deen a fac ‘ 
for a period of time. The use of items which are involved in a relationship tai 
tal 
« 
wiv 
@ 
= 
dem 
havi 
ibbitts!® ion factors which cannot be relia 
E, M. H. Baylor and Elio D. Monachesi, The Rehabilitation of Children, New York, 1939. = 


classified are o 


pee high « degree of cai such, for i instance, ; as would be expressed 


a bya coefficient of reliability « of f 60 or at le least . .50, can be shown to exist.’ Bek 
only must. t classificatory systems be ‘reliable but, in addition, the 


original data thrown into. categories | must be verifiable. Unless. data per- 
taining to an 4 are trustworthy, classifying these data by means of 
ape. the most reliable categories would not enhance the utility of a prediction ieee 
= A number of studies made have been dependent, for the most part, 
‘upon records compiled by workers i in the field. The trustworthiness of 
data included in these studies is dependent t upon yn the ability of field workers 


to get a at dependable inform ation. The Gluecks a are e probably the only in inves | ra 


3 -_.. of | Persons to Tender accurate answers to questions put to them in the — 


_ schedules. It is true, however, that comparing the reactions of husbands and 


and Cottrell are for t the most part. upon ‘the 


wives to same does give ane some measure of the reliability 


«6 


between the prediction scores computed from s seventy “pairs” 
filled out independently by husbands ar and wives. The e coefficient 
of reliability in. this case is surprisingly high and is than the spouse 


correlations obtained by Terman and his associates. 
Although several investigators have recognized of the prob- 

lem of f reliability and although several attempts have been made to solve it, 


‘much |remains to be done. In recent } years, a number of scales and measuring, 


i instruments have been developed which tend to make > observations 0 of be- 
havior comparatively more reliable. The 1 validity of these instruments also 
= the of them to measure aspects of an indi-| 
ion instruments 


q How to select | prediction f factors is question which 


developed out of predictive attempts. The number of factors selected w ould 
_ seem to determine the extent to which prediction tables v 


a . practice. Though it seems true that comparable results are achieved when 


a few or a a great 1 number of | factors are utilized, we - should seek t to limit the 
ich d basic determining. behavior. 

Crim. Law and Criminol., 26: 377- 

or Failure in New 
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LOGICAL REVIEW 
Burges and Cottrell, as well as others, have experimented i in his il 

have suggested methods v which could be used to give a satisfactory « 


a The | problem of selection of factors is intimately related to the pro reblen 
os 2 of weighting factors selected. Here, too, there is need for a great deal m 
work. The various weighting devices in use have not been tested sufficiently _ 


actual prediction work. Such testing is absolutely ‘Necessary s since it 


ae seems likely that appropriate weighting would tend to include more varia- 
tions in behavior within the predictive device. 


a testing of available prediction devices in actual day- by-day | situa- cs 


= is perhaps the most neglected phase of prediction work. Tables fore- oe 
7 2 behavior in certain fields have been in existence for over a decade aa 
es yet little has been done to see whether predictions 1 made do, on the whole, 
coincide with actual behavior. A few ‘studies, i it is true, have been made, but 
it 


these few studies b have hardly begun to exploit this field. On the whole, 
ky would seem that sociologists are ‘not much interested i in subjecting the work — 
of their fellow sociologists to empirical tests. In contrast to. this peculiar 
- characteristic of sociologists, one need only to look at the phy sical scientists 
__ who spend jso much time and energy checking and rechecking the = | 
b their fellow scientists. This procedure may in in part be. ‘responsi- 
a ble for t the strides n made in the physical s sciences. 
At pre present, there seems to be little doubt that it is . possible to construct 
instruments that can be utilized to predict certain phases of human _ | 
havior. et has been | amply demonstrated. How well the available predic 
devices work in the actual forecasting of | human behavior remains 
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MI MENT. OF NATI ONAL, 
TOTAL WAR, ‘economic and psychological weapons are to fight 
vin accompaniment ¥ with military i instruments. Psychological pressures 
are developed 1 to lower the x morale of the e enemy or heighten morale on 


the home front. As a collective consciousness of the important | role of na- e. 


— morale grows, a greater attention is given to it. . This concept is now 


=e _ widely discussed and many organizations have sprung up to encourage both — 
soldier and civilian the more spirited p erformance of their work. These 


Be newly organized ‘groups have generally conceived their task a as the i > improv- 
“ing « of personal 1 morale to the end that national morale might t be r raised and 


a: 
2 i sustained. -Throug ghout this « effort, plans are are made largely « on the basis isof 


ite 
~ hunch ond tesa mixed with a a goodly proportion of simple trial and « error. 
Scientific knowledge is scanty. Only a meagre amount of systematic” re- 
search i is available on 1 personal morale.’ With respect to national ‘enaie, 
contemporary records display, only a few theoretical attempts to identify 
component : social psychological factors and to describe their association. 


research reported here was undertaken to test by « empirical analysis 
ek a theory of national morale. A set of hypotheses which ; are believed to op- 


4 hy potheses are tested empirically and a final scale po patina given. 
2 a T. Theory oN National Morale. Personal morale 1 ‘may be defined as the con 


= held by individual in in his ability to cope with. the e futures national 


fined as the degree e of confidence held by all of the people. 
i in the ability of the nation to cope with the future. The following hypotheses _ 
are proposed as com 1ponents of national morale: (1) belief in the su eel 


|g the social structure in the in-group; (2) degree and ‘manner apes 
‘personal goals are identified with national goals; (3) judgments of the 
petence of national leadership; (4) belief that resources are available to hurl 


= any threats 1 confidence i in the permanence of the 


‘olstad “Employee Attitudes i in a Store,” App. 
: Oct. 1938, 22: 470-479; O. Milton Hall, Attitudes and Unemployment, Arch. of Psychol., ot 
4 _ 165, Columbia Univ. Press, 1934; Delbert C. Miller, “The Morale of College Trained Adults, 7 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., Dec. 1940, §: 880-889; “Personality Factors in the Morale of College Trained - 
= Adults,” _Sociometry, Oct. 1940, 3: 367-382; “Economic Factors in the Morale of College a 
er: Trained Adults,” Amer. F. Sociol. , Sept., 1941; E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, ; Personality — 3 
inthe Depression, Minneapolis, 1936; F. J. Roethlisberger an and W. J. Dickson, Management a 
Worker, Cambridge,Mass.,1940. = 
Emory S. Bogardus, ‘ ‘National Morale,” Sociol. and Soc. Res. Jan n.-Feb., -» 1941, 25: 203- 
2; aa Goddard, New York, 1918; G. Stanley Hall, New Y ork, 1920; 
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in the ingroup. Both material and nonmaterial culture traits are involved. 


— 


morale i in a positive direction to the extent that is an 
understanding and appreciation c of the specific values of the social structure 


2 ‘Unshaking confidence rests upon the belief that our social institutions are 
or can satisfy the basic needs of all the people. This is the material aspect. _ 7 
Confidence i in the moral and ethical superiority of ingroup values is likewise 
of great importance. ‘However, much o of the current debate is not so much 


concerned with a criticism of t the material and _nonmaterial aspects of our 
ae institutions as \ with an identification n of the ingroup. The question is ; whether tl 
the i ingroup includes | only citizens of the United States or whether ingroup ce = 


is shared by citizens of Great Britain, the China 


observed among different persons. There are heie who believe 


that their gobo goals will be achieved no matter what happens | tothe 


~ national goals. Secondly, there are those whose personal goals : are — 


byt then na ional goals. The man who wishes either a career as an army officer a 


orm ilitary flye er, or r who seeks a 2 well- paying job, or or perhaps — a a refuge 


ense 
“that living out the span was less important than the achievement of 
ave values for which the national effort was presumably being directed. : 
Judgments of the Competence of National Leadership. National 
is is geared| to the confidence which the people have in their leaders. Military ri | 
has a a new prestige and a | a grave responsibility. Belief in the p 
c litical, industrial, and scientific leadership is also very important in the total an 
5 = 4. Belief that Resources Are Available To Hurl Bac ck Any Threats to the q 
“4 Ingroup. A people might | be convinced that their leaders were of the a | 


calibre and that their ‘social institutions w re superior and yet ‘national : 


morale be low. include the belief that, regard- 


| 
|) 
hk or “might be” democracies. Increasing American participation in th 5 
and Manner by Which Personal Goals Are Identified with Na- 
tional Goals. Three types of identification of personal goals with 
¥ 4] 
BE 
ak Thirdly, there are those who sacrifice their personal goals temporarily or $4 
4 od tional efforts. Probably it is this third type of identification which always ff a 
=> 4 q ment: 
famil. 
| | are avai _ 
ailable to hurl back any such threats. It is upon our tremendous pro- 
ned upon manufacture or agriculture that much of J 1932. 


M — ENT OF MORALE. 


» Permanence of the National Goal 2 
military warfare, another factor would receive a new importance. That fac. : 
tor i is the confidence that civilian and soldier alike can hold in the belief e. 


for which he is fighting can actually | be when 4 


Ficure 1. 1. Basic Factors Nationa, 


BELIEF IN THE SUPERIORITY OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE | 
IN THE INGROUP | 
a» INGROUP INCLUDES UNITED STATES ONLY 
_ INGROUP INCLUDES ALL DEMOCRACIES _ 


I. 

“IDENTIFIED WITH NATIONAL GOALS 


ota PERSONAL» GOALS SATISFIED OF “NATIONAL 
_ |b. PERSONAL GOALS PARALLEL NATIONAL GOALS ee ee 
c. PERSONAL GOALS SACRIFICED FOR NATIONAL GOALS | 


ag 


JUDGMENTS OF THE COMPETENCE OF NATIONAL LEADER- 


In order to test the hypotheses, 48 opinion state- 


‘ments were prepared with a five point “scale | in Likert’ 

ee familiar technique.* For each statement the opinion of the individual is 


a requested on one . of five expressions such ; as strongly agree, agree, indecided, 


sagree, and strongly disagree. Tor minimize the effects of suggestion, 


appeared desirable to balance’ positive and | negative ‘statements—that i is, 
| - to have as many items to which strongly agree represents a response favor- ‘a 
- ing high national morale as items to which it mapeete a response favoring ie 


e, j tions 


a One of tty advantages of the method of summated vosingg? in scale con- 


A. Rundquist and R. F. op. Cit., 242-305. 


— 
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ion OF institutions presumed decadent in spite of military 
« 
mill. 
| 
) 
— 
| 


I the percent aera marked either agree 0 or r strongly « agree is ; shown; 
in chee 2 the percent who marked disagree or strongly disagree i is reported. a 


. 3 includes t the percent marking undecided. Columns 4 and § indicate 
the strongest intensities of belief since only percentages of strongly agree and 
_ of strongly disagree responses are given. All responses are as of May I — 


Strongly 
Disagree 


or ce or | Disagree] 


* 


ag, I. Democracy i is better than ; any y form of 
2 
government ver devised. 


ss Roosevelt is the best man in the United ee 
States to handle the present situation 46 = 


4. With our new bases | no military power 


There will probably be a long dagen 

sion after this warisover, 


7 a The British are not so much concerned Rent 
with the saving of democracy as the saving ace | & 
of their skins and the rich trade of their | 


Every employed person sh should ‘bay at at 
least one U. S. defense bond. 


8. Germany has the finest leaders 
of any country in the world. 


ls 


Our resources are great enough to 
any of Powers that attack 


a plans for 
sh 


| | iti ini z advantage, 
| individual's postion on specific opinions. Making use of 
summary of responses to each statement is presented. Table 1 is a — 
| ary of the responses secured from 100 cases drawn from the original 200 
ases by random sampling. This table has been prepared to sl 
jf - 
— 
will collapse sooner or later. | | 62 | | 


AL MORALE 491 
Strongly| or St. Unde- 
Disagree} cided 


3. It is good to see the business men who 

have left private business going to Wash- 
ington to serve the government. 


3 J 


14. The military strength of the U. S. 
could be assembled in time to give Britain 


enough aid to defeat Hitler. 


1s. If Britain wins this war she will take 


over most of the trade of S. America, | 


the world where a man can speak his 
. In modern war the average soldier is 


un the army and navy. 


an supplies 

before they reach England. 
a0, Every family in the U. S. can look for- 
to greater prosperity and security 


a1. Any man or woman should be proud to 
die in the defense of democracy. 
die im the defense of democracy. 
o— These days one is inclined to give up 
of amounting to something. = 


23. Our army leaders have never been 
trained in the methods of modern warfare 
- 24. The future is too uncertain to make 


or = 


=e 
| .|.|.|.|. 
18. There are too many old men trying to i | 
|= 
= | | |. 


VIEW 


Agree or Disagree td 
Strongly| or St. | 
Disagree 
The U. S. is 
faster than Germany can make them. 


z 27. Within six weeks after war is declared, 
the U. S. will have a totalitarian govern- 


28. Life is just a series of disappointments. 


29. The U. S. is a democracy is name but 


does, sooner or later Britain will defeat 


_ that another war with Germany will be 


32. Whites treat the Negro in the United 


are war 


35. Our industrial leaders are the finest in | _ 


36. The future looks 
«38. Our workers will work harder and 

a longer than German workers if Congress 


Practice 
Specific 
When a 

democrz 


a 7 one cares much what happens 


a 41. There is no chance for the little fellow 


in business any more. 


f 


| 
|) After this war the Allies will see toit} | 
No special group is going to make | | 


‘Unde- || Strongly Strongly — 
cided || 


Agree or Disagree 
Strongly} or St. 
Disagree! x 
A 42. With all its faults the American way of 
life is superior to any other ideas that have 
worked out in practice. 


— There is not a teacher i in the public. 
4 schools that could tell the truth about the 
ag 4 economic conditions i in his community and 


4. The real American should be willing to 
fight for his country whether it is in the 


When it is needed America will hove 
the most powerful military, naval, and air 


force in the world, 


46. Something very close to fascism or com- 
1unism will be necessary in every modern 
nation after this war is over. eB 


‘It is probable t that the U. S. would be 
_ defeated if Japan and a victorious Germany 
were to —" from both oceans at the | 
The U. S. should declare itself an ally 


of Britain and send air force, navy, and | 


(89) i is given to 


rout it of e f every ten 1 say y they s strongly ag agree. . This i item is 4 a aa 
ized expression testing « a theoretical proposition. A high percentage > of agree- 


ment (79) is recorded on n the statement, With all its faults the American 


practice. This item, although | it taps information, i is somewhat more = 
specific and probably provokes r more thought about democracy i in practice. 

Ww hen a still more § specific item is used, a further reduction i in | support o of 

in practice is observed. Three out of every ten agree that there 

is not a teacher in the public. schools that could tell the truth about the | 


conditions community cand stil keep his job. 


to these 


| 
— 
= 
— 
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Pia 


I. (Continued) 


isagree 4 Strongly 


| 
Disagree = Agree” — 


. Within six weeks ‘after v war is declared, 
the U. S. will have a totalitarian govern- 


a 29. The U. S. is a democracy is name but 


4 30. No matter how much damage Germany 

- does, sooner or later Britain will defeat 


+a 31. After this ne Allies will see to it 
that another with Germany 


af 


S wart 
war 


5 Basten worse than Germany treats the con- 


There is really no point in living. :- 


The U. S. should 


again under any circumstances. 


Pare “eal 35. Our industrial leaders are the finest in 


by 


38. 8. Our a harder and 
than German workers if Congress 


specific 
When 


‘wa There is no chance for the little fellow 
business anymore. j= | 


ae 
as | | 6 | if 
— 
— 
profits out of 


4 
Disagree 
‘as . With all its faults the American way of 
a ee. _ life is superior to any other ideas that have 
really worked out in practice. 
wy 43. There i is not a teacher in the public. 
a _ schools that could tell the truth about the 
The real American should be willing to 
fight for his country whether it is in the 
When it is needed America will have | 
most powerful military, naval, and air 
46. very close to fascism or com- 
will be necessary in every modern i 
ah a It is probable t that the U. S. would be hey Fines 
“ 
The U. S. should declare itself an ally 


7 Britain and send air force, navy, and 


rmy if necessary todefeat Hitler. | 
Highest percentage of agreemen nt (89) i is 


democracy is better th than form of ‘government | ever devised. 
mately fo four out of every ten say they strongly agree. This item is is a  general- 
Be: expression testing a theoretical | proposition. A high percentage of a f agree- a 


4 


AY 


fea 


ment (79) i is recorded on the statement, With all its faults the American 
_ way of life is superior to any other ideas that have rad worked out in ‘ 


= This item, although it taps simi 


a still more specific item is s used, al further reduction in support 
practice is observed. Three out of every ten agree ‘that: there 
is not a teacher in the ‘public schools that could tell the truth about a 
— conomic conditions in his community and still keep his job. Fifty-one 
percent disagree and 17 percent are undecided. In the responses to ‘these — 


hree items, it can seal concluded that su support { for democracy as a 


q 
> 
4 Me 


u 
ee there i is s less. support for the functioning of democracy i in America 
as now observed, nevertheless the belief i in popular rule remains 


rooted. This, in spite of the fact that seven out o ten believe that - 7 
: _ there w will probably be a long depression after this war is over a 
_ nearly half of the students believe that t the British are not s sO much © con- 


cerned with the saving of as the saving of their skins a and 
Strongest i is registered on statement, is 
point in living. Ninety-eight out of the 100 disagreed. Similarly eight out - 
_ ten marked disagree to the item, Life is just a series of disappointments. At 
_ the same time, almost four out of every ten said the future looks black and 
nake plans for oneself. There i is no ) enthusiasm = 
war. Sixty-three percent agree Go percent t strongly agree) that in mod__ 
- ern war the average age soldier is just so much cannon fodder. Eighty-five per- aa 
cent disagree with the proposition that a short war is good for a country. 2} 
_ Seventy-five percent disagree that every family can look f forward to greater 
‘Pr rosperity and security w when this war is over. 
ia the items, the - greatest indecision i is shown over the outcome of — 
en World War II. One half of the students are undecided whether sooner or 
ay iat later Britain will defeat Hitler no matter how much damage Germany does. © i 
| 
_ More than a third are undecided whether Britain will take over most ofthe = & 


~ trade of South America if she wins the war. r. Nearly a third are undecided 


Ww +hether the Allies will see to it that another v war with Germany will be n made i, 
. impossible after this war As over. In regard to do domestic: structure, one third 


= are undecided whether our r industrial leaders are re the finest ir in ad e world 
a In the records of response marked strongly disagree, intense disagreement 
is shown by the 71 percent w who very strongly refuse to > believe that th there i is comp, 
really no point to living. Nearly 2 a half marked strongly disagree t to the i item, 
its A short \ war is good for i a country. ’ . Three out of every ten n disagreed andy 


ke 


p 
oa to the statement that no © special group will make profits from this “a 
ee Certain generalizations seem to emerge from this record. These youth _ 
ua display the expected optimism of their age segment in their will to live, 


admit the future looks black and ‘uncertain. ‘hey believe ir in 


tice. However, at least st three influences s seem to have left i impressions on the 
thinking of these college ‘First, the high-powered peace pro opa- | 
— the twen nab found i its mark in the mind anc nd 
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4 —  manded. Only one out of four agrees that any man or woman should be — 
proud to die in the defense of democracy. Secondly, the American History _ — 

: as taught to practically all has left suspicion of England and her For p 


MEASUREMENT OF NATIONAL MORALE 
‘tions. Many of our liberals formerly criticized the class distinctions is in a : 
and have said many til times that England is n not a “true democracy.” 
ay British appeasement tactics ¢ of the thirties are e remembered. It c can be under- 
ES stood in ‘the light of this background v why 1 “nearly half believe t that t the 
British are not so much concerned with the s saving of democracy as as with 
4 the saving of their skins and the rich trade of their e empire. Thirdly, the a - 
eZ of the depression are observed in many of the responses indicating De! 


of confidence in the social and economic ‘structure. The belief 


depres- 


sion after this attest to the of insecurity and 
Confidence in democracy and in the foreign policy of this’ goverment — 
__will not mature into a dynamic national morale for these —— — 
until these past influences have been surmounted. 
ea Construction n of « a Scale To Measure re National Morale. . The next st step | in. 


oe the validity of our hypotheses and in constructing a scale of 


asurement was carried out by seeking those statements which discrimi-_ 

q 

scoring th 48 statements marked by each ‘individual. values 


had been assigned each response with a weighting of ,00 arbitrarily as- 


signed te to that response believed t to demonstrate high morale. For "example, 


; a government ever devised,” sendieah: a value of 1.00 for that statement.® 


\ value of 5.00 was given to those who marked strongly disagree. Persons 


mat king intermediate positions received values of 2, 3, and 4, respectively. — 


a tabulations of : 200 cases revealed a a normal distribution of scores f for 


the s a ranging - from 98 to 189. Selecting those scores in the ex = 
of the range, the mean item-value on each of the 4 48 statements was 


<a 


upper decile from the lower decile was s used as s the index 
ae |Table 2 2 shows the item scale differences fi for each statement. A notation is As 
made j in n this table it indicating that agreement is favorable | to high national — 
7 ~ morale it in the p positive statement and unfavorable in the negative statement. 4s ¥ 
% __ The purpose in constructing the 48 original statements was not only to 
adage critical clusters of attitude that distinguish persons of high from — 


ersons of | low national ‘morale but also to to identify | the basic factors operat. — 
ing i in the variable. The five hypotheses h have been stated. ‘The. 48 aa 
_ statements were constructed in such a. way : as to reflect these hypotheses. a 


Approximately equal numbers statements were built around each propo- 


a 
— 
— 


Difference | Statement r | Difference | Statement 
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pie 


Scale Value ‘Type. of em ‘Scale Value Type of 


4 
Positive 


= 


Positive Positive 


i t was | s believed that t the 


high and low morale groups, were examined t to see what 


reflected. The eighteen ‘Most discriminating items are presented 


ie Table 3. 3- In this table is a record of the hypotheses to which each s statement 


is believed most directly related. Also, there is a Pearsonian coefficient i in- ae 
-— dicatng the degree of relationship between item values and the total score 
the survey (the cr criterion: of national morale). One hundred cases were 
is significant that each hypothesis i is ‘Tepresented by « a in- 
_— dicating relationship w with the criterion. It is believed that the — 
correlates ‘may be submitted as evidence for the of all five of the 


in 


1 
| 


= 
— 
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[EASUREMENT OF NATIONAL MORALE 
hypotheses. If expert judges can agree that the statements reflect satis 
of national morale when answered according to the agreement or 
; oe ment indicated, then the case for the v verification of five basic factors in 
national morale i is established | for this 


scale of measurement for national morale is ready. 


TABLE 3. oF ITems To CRITERION. 


Deduced from | Correlation Z Deduced from | Correlation 
ts 


-WASHINGTON | STATE SURVI EY OF OPINIONS 


A 
“READ EACH ITEM CAREFULLY AND UNDERL INE QUICKLY THE 
PHRASE WHICH BEST EXPRESSES YOUR. FEELING: ABOUT THE 


— STATEMENT. W herever possible, let your own personal experience determine 
your answer. D Do not spend much h time 08 any item. If in doubt underline the — a 


he seems most nearly to express your present feeling about the statement. 


WORK RAPID 
O PIDLY. Be sure to answer every item, 


1 THE BRITISH ARE NOT SO MUCH CONCERNED WITH THE SAVING OF 
- DEMOCRACY AS WITH THE SAVING OF THEIR SKINS AND THE RICH > 
> Strongly agree’ Agree Undecided? Disagree? Strongly disagree! 
2. NO MATTER W HAT HAPPENS IN N THIS WAR, DEMOCRACY WILL COL- 
Strongly agree’  Agree* Undecided? Disagree? Strongly disagree 
_ 3. EVERY ABLE-BODIED SINGLE MAN WHO CALLS HIMSELF AN AMERICAN ere 
SHOULD VOLUNTEER NOW FOR MILITARY SERVICE ipod 
Strongly agree' Agree? ‘Undecided? Disagree Strongly 
er IT IS GOOD TO SEE THE BUSINESS MEN WHO HAVE LEFT PRIVATE BUSI- a Hs" 
_ NESS GOING TO WASHINGTON TO SERVE THE GOVERNMENT 
Strongly agree' Agree* Undecided* Disagree‘ Strongly disagree’ 
ia THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES COULD BE ASSEM- 
a BLED IN TIME TO GIVE BRITAIN ENOUGH AID TO DEFEAT aR : 
Agree Undecided? Strongly disagree’ 


Strongly 


Strongly agree “he Agree! ‘Undecided? Disagree? Strongly 
7. THERE ARE TOO M MANY OLD MEN TRYING TO = ARMY AND ) 


Strongly 


if — 


ANY M. AN OR ‘WOMAN SHOULD BE PROUD TO DIE IN THE DEFENSE 


9. THE FUTURE IS TOO UNCERTAIN TO MAKE PLANS F FOR ONESELF i 2, x 
Strongly agree’ Agree‘ Undecided? Disagree? Strongly disagree! 
. WITHIN SIX MONTHS AFTER WAR IS DECLARED, THE UNITED STATES - 
wee HAVE A TOTALITARIAN GOVERNMENT — 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided* __ Disagree? Strongly disagree! 
oan . THE UNITED STATES IS A DEMOCRACY IN NAME BUT NOT IN PRACTICE 

12. NO MATTER HOW MUCH DAM AGE GERMANY DOES, SOONER OR LATER " 


Tes "Strongly agree Agree Undecided? Disagree? Strongly disagree 
16. THERE IS NO CHANCE FOR TE THE LITTLE FELLOW IN BUSINESS ANY MORE © 
Strongly agrees  Agreet ‘Undecided? Disagree?* Strongly disagree! 
a THE REAL AMERICAN SHOULD BE WILLING TO FIGHT FOR HIS COUN 
ees WHETHER IT IS IN THE RIGHT OR THE WRONG 
Strongly agreet Agree? Undecided* _Disagree* Strongly disagree’ 
. THE UNITED STATES SHOULD DECLARE ITSELF AN ALLY OF BRITAIN ; 
IE 


disagrees 


jability. coefficient of the scale by the split-half method is . 


: Ww hen corrected by the usual form of the ‘Spearman- -Brown formula for cal- bs 


culating the reliability coefficient of the entire test, , 82 is the result. No 


a rt was made to secure a test- retest coefficient. National morale is be- 
— Hevedt to be dynamic. A test of a highly variable attitude yielding constant 
ae — validity of this scale can best be fount b determinin the corre. 
y ound by gt 
ondence of verbal behavior with action atterns. In a further study, the 
spo 
relationship: between the verbal behavior and more overt forms of behavior 
to be examined and determined. present, the « case for validity. rests 
upon the theory of national morale and the success of the item to reflect = 


propositions : set forth. R. V. Bowers has contended that theory 


becomes an exp 
"measurement formally utilize one or more ‘of these propositions. ast their 


rationa ule, e, then true validity w will been achieved.” of p ‘Proposi- 


reflect these propositions. Using the. criterion internal 
_ consistency discriminating items were identified and ‘their relationship to 
the criterion determined. If the theory i is sound, and the i items reflect the 


- Propositions, then the scale measures what it purports to measur 
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into the budgets pe thirty-six European working men s families. This 
a J initial interest in the economic aspects of family life v was soon. super- 
¥ 


ed by historical and anthropological studies of the family, the most out-. 
_ standing of which was that of Westermarck.? It was not until after World ys hang 
War I, however, ‘that research begun i into the nature re and 


? _ The neglect of the « contemporary family i in the face of this long period o o of 
in the historical and so-called ‘ primitive’ family is readily under- 

standable. A frame of reference had to be forged before the scientific analysis — ie 


of the family could renee. Ani its absence, the reform attitude prevailed sO Bin, i 


“family | paved the way y for a more objective iv? 
Sociological research the contemporary family originated when 
principle of social interaction was developed and applied to the study of the 
_ family. This principle provided the conceptual framework necessary for an 
escape : from the sterility of the purely descriptive type 0 of research fostered 
by the anthropological field studies and gave a | basic foundation upon which 
build a distinctive sociological approach in contrast to | the previous eco- 
nomic, historical, and legal approaches. The analysis of recent trends 
o family research rightly begins with the shifts which have taken place follow- 
ing the acceptance of the interactional point of view. These shifts have not Be r 
weakened the interactional principle but strengthened i it by extending 
scope. In this extension, the concept has become 1 more clearly defined and — 
“its operation. more cogently described. Therefore Fecent trends represt ent 
> 
shifts i in emphasis rather than i in basic point of view. 
Not everyone int ily immediately ac- 


cepted the interactional point of fact, much of th the research during» 
Sowing World I st showed little recognition of the 


searches on outside t the field of ‘sociology where the 
still prevailed, though often buttressed by 
rate statistical Psychiatric and tic 
of the famil 


— 


Les Ouvriers Européens, Paris, 1855. 


inh ‘eld. 


= 


— 
— 
— 
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ever, ‘ever, there was | as little left i ‘in the way ¢ of research which h did ne not or 


implicitly proceed from : an interactional p point of view, except for an occa- 
sional ‘sporadic re resurrection of the. ‘commonsense approach. These ve vestigial 
a revivals only helped to make more ap ene the sterility of the ‘old and th the 
fecundity of the new. : 
a general, then, the second decade following Wo or 


ld War I was gi 
(over to adapting ; sociological researc 
actional point of view. These adaptations m may, for p Purposes iat ‘analysis, be 
as broken up into: (1) changes in frames of reference; (2) shifts in the areas of | 


ami 


- roles, | of ‘the he indvidval members | who c constitute e the i intimate re groups 
growing out of marriage a and | reproduction.* Thus the unity of the family 


Suid a consists in n the mutual responsiveness of of i its interacting members, with mu- 


— 


a Ww ith the acceptance -e of the interactional point t of view 

frames of reference have become apparent. These have in the form rm of 

extensions in the point of view and the development of subsidiary concepts _ 
which illuminate and make more useful the interactional principle as an 

methodological device. interaction alone represents 


ined and to revision but so long as 


velopment of typology. "Here, is s considered s static 

the patterns of relationship between family members. are ‘differentiated. 

Thus, one may y differentiate between the rural and the urban family; the 

__ integrated and the disintegrated; the stable and the unstable; the paternal, — 
maternal, filiocentric, and equalitarian, etc. At first sighs, it might ee 


the ly is a ‘negation: of the interactional 


— 
|) 
the family as an instituti namic enterprise in in 
from the the definition of the family as a dy 
it 
| 
the | 
| fi 
| 


FAMILY RESEARCH 
a acter of the i interaction 1 within ouch of the: classes 2s of families conceptualiz d 


a the family | type. Thus, to say “some families are stable’ e” simply 1 means — 
ea, that the character of interaction is such that identification of purposes sand 
ee common action is so pronounced in comparison with the tendencies toward — 
behavior that, for the moment at least, there is little 
bility of a cessation of family interaction. The unstable family, o1 on the other 


hand, is one in which so much of interaction takes the form of conflict that : 


different from such the typo- 


time n terms ; of the v varying aspects acts of j interaction, yn, the pi process Worst a ; 
= with the differentiation of the several | patterns of change which | . é 


_ operate simultaneously in all families, though in varying degrees. Thus, one Bo: f 
_may differentiate between the processes of organization and disorganization _ 


in family interaction. The classification of tensions and of marriage-conflict _ 

patterns such a as the sexual, the 1 response, and ‘the cultural, all ‘Tepresent 
] 


differentiations of processes within the larger interactional field of family 


— econd extension of the interactional principle has been the develop- yt 
ment of role analysis. In the analysis of family patterns and processes, the 
_ basic entities in interaction aret the attitudes, sentiments, values, and wish 


: individuals who « constitute e the family group with no ) regard, howeve 


> 
r the fact that these units are in turn organized into patterns which ; are 


‘ide ntifiable with the biological organism. es eat the pattern and process — 


in n 


te ‘these from each other. Role 


"response are biological i in character. The most primary and fandamental 
a relationship between attitudes, sentiments, and wishes, therefore, i is that 
Ww which exists within the personality and is associated with the biological ; 
- organism. All other relationships are subsidiary to this basic patterning of | 


personality; this is the premise of role analysis. 


ity was little more than emphasis on the dynamics of the interaction between 
members of ‘family groups as observed by common sense. Thus, the 
man in m marriage takes the role of the husband and the woman takes the : 
7 role of the wife. Both, in turn, take parent roles toward the children who ae 
a S _ assume the child roles. The individual’s conception of his role as a husband, 


or a wife, ora parent, ora child, may not coincide with | the conceptions © of — 


analysis has passed through several stages of development. Initially, iG 


| 
- 
— 
— 
— 
i 
- 


~ 


‘ae 


Role analysis in relacions has found in the 


Alla 


conception of role as the affectional and response relationship: developed in 
rly life between the child and ‘the parent of | the he opposite sex. . Thus, . 


1 “marriage ‘partner is satisfactory to the e extent to o which he functions as as a 


achieving a satisfactory 1 relationship with the parent tof the: opposite sex.® 


2 third \ variation in role ; analysis i is found in the conception of the per- 


mle pasa pattern of life. The pattern of life consists ¢ of the form of ace 
-commodation the individual has developed between his role defined in early 


apn ices (i. e., ‘in his wa his parents an nd 


type of relationships which he developed i in his ea early family life, if these 

- were emotionally satisfying, or escape them, if they were emotionally vu un-— 

| Bs In any case, role analy sis is concerned with every aspect of 
the individual’s social adjustment, the dominant element being, however, 
: the parental and sibling relationships. Role, in this sense, , is related to ‘mar 

= in n that this ‘relationship, ' though of greater intimacy, , entails a 


of the s same ne order a as s those of the rest of social life. Domestic 


is equipped by the of his life pattern for solving the 
of f marriage accommodation. These problems, of course, are 
and parcel of all other ‘social adjustment outside marriage. Life patterns 


= facilitate social adjustment also facilitate marriage adjustments : and © 


ae A third e xtension of the interac ina approach has taken the tent: of 
ae cede sale From this point t of view, the facts of family life are 


related to” the basic ‘pattern of communal life which, as a consequence of 
the ‘competitive process, results in the differentiation of 1 natural areas 
an one through the s segregation of population. ‘This segregation takes. place, first, 

: on the economic level and, second, on a wide variety y of cultural character-_ 


‘istics. This orients the study of the family, in its statistical 


a aspects, to the larger social order -=s it is expressed in apne ome Family 

See ee Katherine D. Lumpkin, The Family: A Study of Member Roles, Chapel Hill, 

e E. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, 

—TSee Harriet R. Mowrer, Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord, New Y ork, 1935. 

as = See Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization, Chapters V and XIV, Rev. ed., Chicags, 


9; also J. S. and the Child, 1, Philadelphia, 1940, 
; 


= 


| the other members of the family nflict 
| 
= 
Au UDS OF arene if there Was Strong Parente achiment, 
or as he supplies the affectional and response relationship desired but never 
— 
_ 
| the life adjustment of the individual is determined by the degree to an 
hich the individual can cealine in communal 
LE 
pli 
cha 
and 
2 studi 
| 
| utilized 
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process in which are and cultural elements sub- 
jected to incessant change as asa ‘result of the competitive process. 
| oe Closely re related | methodologically to the in interactional approach i is that of 
social change. Here, t too, the conventional ar and traditional pattern of family 
2 life is conceived as a part of the larger social pattern by \ which the ate ll 
es seeks to interpose | between himself and» the natural environment a whole 
a aa of adaptations. ty these adaptations are made most readily in the 
terial realm k by i inventions but these i innovations is give rise to corresponding — 


in familial relations. If, however, this parallel development 


“does not pace | with the change in in ‘the ‘consequence is 


dividual and ‘thus completes the conceptual framework for interactional 


ae of the same family differ i in es 


a in the i impact of the family pattern and in the inherent capaci- 


function a as transformation i in cultural The concept | of 


change gives continuity to the the e analysis of of these transformations and sup- 


Plies a basic conceptual framework for an understanding of the larger cul-_ 
tural setting within which familial interaction takes place. Studies of social Be. =< : 
change i in the cultural patterns of family life, are an essential 
2. Shifts i in Areas 0 as of Family Changes i in the frames, of reference 


‘a from which to approach the study of the family have not been the c only ; 
which have taken place in this field of research. There also have been 7 
@ shifts within the areas of the field itself. These shifts have resulted in widen- 


the field of research by taking into account a \ wider range of of problems 


and conditions pertinent the understanding of of the family. 
first major shift was s closely allied to the establishment of meth- 


odological principle of interaction. Divorce and desertion continued to be 
a ‘studied after W orld War I, as they had been before, as social problems with i 
little recognition of their essential similarity nor that both eet the * 


SeeW. F. Ogburn, ‘T he he amily and It Functions,” Chapter XI XII in 
10 Originally developed by W. F. Ogburn in Social Change, Part IV, New vom, mane, & See 
also F, Stuart, Chapin, Cultural Change, Chapter X, New York, 1928. 
may D 
a tilized i in the understanding of the family within a racial minority, see E. Franklin Frazier, 


Zhe Negro Family in Chicago, 1932, and The Negro in the United Chi- 


oF 


a) 
in the function: and pattern 
= 
— 
+ 
— 
| = 
| — 
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gave th a broader significance and paved die’ way toa more 


he 


understanding of the family relationship i in much the same way that 


study ¢ of in 1 medicine has thrown. light upon 1 the normal functior 
the be domestic discord as one aspect of family disorganiza- 
tion, , causal factors s were fi first t sought i in the early experiences of the e marriage 
elationship. Some attention was given, it is true, to the cultural back- . 
ground of the two persons, but these elements were considered of f signifi- = 
cance only” vas they indicated the character of the two persons entering = 
‘marriage. In the analysis, a particular set of factors might be singled out, _ 


or an attempt be made to determine respective roles of all ‘the: 


"influence of such factors as could be correlated with system, or 


tae 


att 


_evitably interest in the “experiences of t the individual prior to 
marriage." 7 The effect of this changed emphasis w: was, in part, to shift the 

e early lence the individuals. While to 


extent the factors taken j into be 


nization out the clinical approach. From this point of view, 
s something more than a series of traits by which the individual — 
be p he acterized. Personality is taken to mean the developmental — 


n of ‘the individual’ s adjustment to his social relationships 1 in which x 

acquires status and becomes a member of a social group. In the deter- 
mination. of role, the ¢ experiences in the family are conceived as setting the 
poner so to speak, for the individual’s conception of himself and the part 


hei is to play & in social life. The object of this analysis is to discover the basic 


ev 


Thuro 
Social 


in the. early group. 


Robert L. Dickinson and Lura Beam, Thousand Marriages, 1931, 

“Sex as a in Domestic Soc. Reo., I 


 “Comn 
9 courtship. See Niles Carpenter, “Courtship Practices and Ruaeee Social Change in 
Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soe. Sei., 1932, 160: 38445 Willard Waller, “The 


and Complex,” Amer. Soe. 1937, 2: 727 


a 
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> 
requenuly reterred AS PYOcesses. ever the particular Mme ad 
" — ical device, it was quite clear that the locus of operation was the mar ae me 
— 
| 
| asa 
oh 


Reco 


itself was only | part of a larger interactional ‘pattern beginning 
the birth of the child into a family : situation -surcharged v witha fusion 
of cultural and which in turn could be defined in 


terms of personality. No longe was it possible to isolate, except as a 
g 


odological device, the situation from the > larger pat- 


3 volved in the conflict, g that marriage introduced only another __ 
set of problems for the individuals to solve. Thus, the study of domestic ae 
_ discord has become a part of the larger field of personality analysis. ee) 5 
With the development of a more fundamental approach tc to the > study of “e 
“the disorganized family and the light it threw ‘upon the nature of family 
organization, it was only natural that the organized family itself should be 
added to the field of research." > This broadening of the field has found ‘its _ 
_ most distinctive development in prediction studies. Here the goal i isto 
2 _ determine what factors make for r success and failure in marriage and, upon — M: 
€ basis of | this analysis, to construct first a scale for r measuring the degree ce 
of m marriage adjustment and the: “subsequent | use of these results in 
eS either before or at the | time . of marriage, the probability of adjust- 


Fore th extension, though of short duration, was the study of social — 


rises as reine! upon family adjustment, e.g., the social. crisis of the eco 
“In general, the problem w was to ) determine what « effects 


te unemployment, and the lowering of the standard d of living 


have wy upon the and instability of the family organization. 


problem child. Ww hile ‘this development has been isolated somewhat from 
the study, of other as} r aspects of family life, i itn nevertheless has p paralleled. ‘that | 
For the m most part, rt, the study of the problem child has been 1 developed 


* 


_ phase of the study of juvenile delinquency. In this field, while the in- 
4 As ye of this expanded area for research, see Dwight Sanderson and Robert G. 
A Sociological Case Study of Farm Families,” Family, 1930, 11: 107-114; Mildred 
Thurow, “A Study of Selected Factors in Family Life as Described in Life History Material,” “he 
Ss Forces, 1934, 12: 562-569; Chase G. Woodhouse, “A Study of 250 Successful Families,” - 
Social Forces, 1930, 8: 511-532; Ruth Lindquist, The Family in the Present Social = 
— Chapel Hill, 1931; CC. ‘Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton, Family and Society, New York, a 
: 16 See E. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., op. Cit., L. M. Terman, Psychological 


ment of Success in » Marriage,” Publ. Amer. Sociol. Sot., 94-106; Kirkpatrick, 
_ “Community of Interests and the Measurement of Marriage Adjustment,” Family Bt 
Angel The Family Encounters the Depression, New York, 1936; Ruth S. Cavan and Kathering ae 
» The and the Chicago, 1938. 


— 
ie 
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y upon delinquent | behavior has bens 
time, has any genuine attempt been made to see delin-— 
‘quency as a phase of problem b behavior related to the development of role 
in the family situation. The ‘consequence of this has s been t to reorient the 
whole study of problem behavior asa ‘phase of the organization and 
organization of personality as it occurs in familial interaction. 
3. Shifts in Methods and Sources. Shifts in frames of reference 
areas of are both cause and effect tren nds in thods of 


_ ment ors one method in favor of another as ‘ie further elaboration of all 
end of Wi orld Ww ar I, the use of f agency 1 records, both and 


- 


they therefore did not lend very well to the needs of research.'® 
In adv ance of this recognition, some abortive attempts were made to re- : 
- vamp such records to the needs o of research. 20 Agency records continue to 


Bis 


be utilized but their basic inadequacy is is recognized, whereas earlier, , the 
naively assumed t to contain the essential data for family research, 


Bs... hen al inadequacy of public and private agency records was recog- 7 


first with questionnaires ond subsequently with tests.” As better tests have 


: = increased development and use of tests, wren the trend seems to sl 
x a The role of the it interview as a a source . of statistical data, on the o other hand, 
neral discussion of this point nalts view, see Dorothy W. Baruch, ‘ 


Tension in Inter-Parental Relationships as Coexistent with Behavior 


Young Children,” 7. Exper. Educ., 1937, 6: 187-204; Harriet R. Mowrer, ‘ “Study of Marital — 
_ Adjustment as a Background for Research in Child Behavior,” Proc. Soc. for Res. in Child De- 
velopment, 1936, 2: 114-117. With reference to juvenile delinquency and crime, see William — 
7 a Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment, New Haven, 
1896 and Franz Alexander and William Healy, Roots of Crime, New York, 1935. _ a q 
See E.R. Mowrer, op. cit., , and Ernest R and Mowrer, Domestic D 


> 


L. C. Marshall and Geoffrey May, The Divorce 
+ 21 See, for example, Alfred Cahen, Statistical Analysis Divorce, New 
J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce: A Social Interpretation, New York, 1931. 
2 Typical of these studies are: Katherine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-Two — 
Hundred Women, New York, 19293, E. Ww. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., op. cit., 
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spreac utilization of these records soon revealed, however, that their con- hel 
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reason that questionnaires were substituted for agency records, viz., the 
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d 


he first source of case studies, as of f statistical the recol 


y records 
| 


quate, viz., the purposes for which agency recor: 
to the purposes of scientific case analysis.™ This 1 was =o ol 


‘more readily i in the he records of public than of private agencies; hence, — 


agency rece records have been abandoned completely as sources of case studies, 
and: private ; agency records are not so popular : as formerly. Much: the same = 


thing may be said for life histories, diaries, students’ reports of cases known 
- o them, or descriptions of their own families. All these sources served to . 


ene help” clarify what constitutes essential data for ' the analysis of the various — 


aspects of the family relationship but none ws was 


Th Asi it became more and more apparent that documents written for other 
than the purposes es of research were given over primarily to accounts of overt a ; 
behavior, the trend has been toward use and development of the interview,> 


of which the clinical is perhaps | the most satisfactory. Through this pro : 


cedure, | the researcher | can get beneath the overt accounts of both the 


: ig in methods o of research. With regard to statistical analysis, this had meant — a 
a chiefly an elaboration of technique, since this had become an — 

method i in family s study and was more widely used than ; any other oe 


the decline of the historical and anthropological. Statistical analysis, 


applied to family research ‘immediately following W orld W ar was much 


‘tistical compilations tt rates. Insofar as comparisons were pee — 


subgroups, no attempt was made to eliminate the chance. 


G. V. Hamilton, 4 Research in Marriage, vied 1929. 
Ernest R. and Harriet R. Mowrer, op. te 


re. Insofar as the interview has been the source of statistical 
— 
— 
thetic 
—— 
— 
— 
supplied by the informant in his natural drive to aggrandize himself or to 
upon the sympathy of the researcher. It is this prospect of AS 
more complete and realistic account of the individual’s experiences inthe 
which has made the interview the preeminent source of scientific { 
—— 
4 tive use of a combinati fidential narratives, and 
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There wa was an occasional use of correlation of time series,*’ but thie was 
a neither generally understood nor appreciated. By the end of the first decade, — 
a a number of studies had appeared which utilized the more aernery a 
‘plicated techniques of correlation and association,?* and during the secon do 


decade, these had an essential ‘part of 


lated by these devices. The family researcher who utilized s statistical tech- 


_ niques following World W ar Iv was naive in his conception of the character : 
. ‘a the data with which he operated. Ww hether his approach was comparative — ; 


_ or descriptive, he took his materials on faith with little or no regard for the -s 
wide variations introduced by legislative and administrative procedures 


an the aan devices utilized, as with the units of data =a 


which molded the statistical data into a wide variety of patterns. By the 
ca end of the abe the | limitations of the data compiled upon on the basis 0 aq 


areas were ‘recognized and studies to. be m 


part the decade. World War li in n the form of s spot maps. 
The ‘spot m 


ecological di distribution. its were realized and, upon 
th basis of natural and the cross- map 


= ebb and flow in the of a phenomenon which the spot 
suggested. This deficiency has been corrected, however, by the recent it adop- — 
of the isometric map t technique, ¥ which, in the 1 manner of the ‘isopleths 


4 


in geography, shows li mai of | constant rates interpolated from those of the 


Unlike he toward the elaboration of statistical methods since 
i World War I, the case method had made a place for 


om Representative studies are: W.F. F. Ogburn, and D. S. Thomas, ‘The Influence of the Busi- 
ness Cycle on Certain Social Conditions,” ¥. Amer. Statist. Assn, , 1922, 18: 324-340; D. S. ’ 
Thomas, . Social Aspects of the Business Cyele, Chapter III, London, 1925; Maurice B. Hexter, — 
— Social Consequences of Business Cycles, Chapters V and VI and part of VIII, Boston, 1925 a 
_ * For example, E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relation 
ships Part II, New York, 1928; E. R. Mowrer, op. cit., Part Il; E. R. and H. R. Mowrer, ail oe 


e. 29 See EW. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., op. cit., and L. M. Terman, op. cit. a 
-. m For a discussion of the virtue and operation of this  saoeach see E. R Mowrer, — 
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So, it was to experience a series of reconstructions = 

In 1 family” research, 2 as in other phases of f sociological 1 research, » the early 

7 ten were the ] promotional period of the case study method. It v was not _ 
= the end of the twenties that the case study method became generally — 
accepted in family research. By that time, the method itself had experienced _ 
sz transformations, though it did not reach its present stage ceva 


= 


se documents consisted of letters, diaries, autobiographies, 
during the last decade, 


31 = 
"more or less. intuitively! As case studies became more elaborate in char 
er, greater emphasis was placed upon the pattern and sequence of ex- 
~ perienc es portrayed in the case study and the concrete details were =j 


to some sort largely determined by! the context in the mind 


come. Thus, the classification of case studies and the abstracting ov out of the na: 
- concrete sequences of familial interaction a series of typical, dynamic pat- 
terns is the goal of the case study approach. I In this analytical process, so 
4 case studies are e selected ¢ out ¢ of the larger gr group to to > portray | the type b becau _ 


cases of disease in medicine and serve the pr purpose of throwing 


a ilu: strative ‘technique has been facilitated by 
ewin ing as a ‘method of securing case studies. At first, interviews i “a 


family research consisted of little more than a accounts of the complaints of 
the wife i in cases s of domestic discord. The trend, however, is s toward making | 
~- interview an intensive portrayal of the sequence of attitudes in familial — 
_ relations. This has resulted in the development of an interviewing technique 
designed to uncover the hidden covert elements in the sequence, since <i 


are crucial to an n understanding c of familial interaction. 


‘The transition from interviews largely given over to accounts 


; = —_ to those in which the emphasis i is upon the covert processes has 


monumental and pioneering gmat of W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 


* The Sones Man and His Family, New Y York, 1940. at pores 


» 
5 
ap 
— 
the unit of classification out of which generalizations of patterns could 
4 
— 


: 
been an ‘lean part of the e development of the clinical method. of research. 
_ The categorical character o of. the interview in the early clinical approach — 
; 1 consequence of considering treatment an end product. When the | 
: therapeutic process ss is taken as a device for testing out the . efficacy of the 


; lysis, it becomes es a a part of a a larger ‘research program. Th hus, the utiliza 
* on ofa ‘treatment process c¢ consistent with and corollary to > the analysis of | 
~ domestic discord ‘Provides the laboratory situation essential for a more 
Jen  thoroughgoi ing analysis of familial interaction. An experimental approach 
thereby achieved for “the: of scientific inferences and for 


Conclusion. WwW hat is, then, the present status of family | research? 


_—-Rounced trend is toward the study of the relationship between personality 
_ development and marriage adjustment. Here the emphasis upon personality — . 
halk ranges all ‘the way from the influence of unconscious motives which h consti- a 
oe tute e the core of the | personality, through ¢ the he singling out of : specific phases 
personality development (sexual experiences, intellectual precocity, etc.), | 
the analysis of personality patterns. second, though somewhat less 
prominent trend, is toward the study of factors making for success and — 
_ failure in marriage, having as its goal i in most instances the continued re- 
. Interest in ¢ ecological studies and in the r relationship : of family interaction _ 


= 


a) personality « disorganization and behavior problems a appears to be second- 
= to the two 3 major ‘trends: already described, but nonetheless firmly i 


ere seems to be a decline of interest in the legal, ap 
"historical, and economic aspects of family relations, projects 


these fi fields have not rdisappeared. | 


- Along with ‘the decline of interest in some of the older malin of ‘family 


relations, there. have appeared indications of new interests. The most sig- 
nificant of these ar are: e: the a of courtship, the influence of unemployment re 
n, the analysis of the ex- 
periences of these are oriented in "family interaction, the 
_ comparison © of conflict and adjustment in first and sec second marriages, be- ‘43 
i reavement, and th the relationship. of aging to the | pattern of family y organiza. ¥ 
AS ‘to ‘method, emphasis upon the statistical and the case-study a ap 


a proaches seems to be about equally divided. T his means that the analysis 


of case studies has come to be accepted as on a par with the statistical. 
ag 


Prediction. studies dominate th the a area of statistical analyses, just as ‘studies 
ncerned with the r role of in family relations 


— 
— 
| 
0 
» 
ie Taft, The Dynamics of Therapy, New York, 


_ in family research is the broadening of the range set research to include a - 


ss developmental pattern of the social experiences of the individual, i! 


= than restricting the analysis to the marriage situation. T his may 
scribed to the re recognition of f the relationship | of ‘family « experiences to the 
evelopment of f personality and, in turn, the relationship of the pattern ‘of 
neste” Hp adjustment achieved in these earlier family | experiences | to mar- 


riage relations. It should be noted that personality in this sense is conceived _ 
_ as a pattern of behavior and not as a congeries of traits. . Also, it is Rote. 


| has done yeoman service. 
look to the further n of case study as fruitful 


and i in So long 
needs arose for the redefinition of approach and technique, ‘each study 
tended to stand alone. Variations in results were inevitable and no one 
. nd could say whether the facts or the methods were responsible. One may look — 
to the future, however, in the hope that experimentation with new devices 


= P and methods may | be ‘subordinated to > the e testing of 1 what has been estab- 


Thus, family research in two decades has ¢ 
og Dell 
— 


SOCIOMETRY ‘AND D SOCIAL THEORY* 


j OCIOMETRY IS AN axis with tv two poles. ‘The 2 arm towards one > pole is 
J 


directed towards the discovery of the deeper levels of s society’ s struc- 


ture. The other is directed towards promoting change o} of society based 


“upon the dynamic facts. found i in its structure. Since one cannot anticipate | 


structure society, the s sociometrist must be an realist 


> 


= 


a worth the effort, if we are ever to gain 1 control 0 over er the =. 


EF _ processes in . which we all participate and to which the destiny r not only of 
i as individuals i is bound up, but also the destiny of man as a aspecies 


if he is to better his lot and build a harmonious society. 


— Social prpeess is used in this paper to define the temporal development ¢ of 3 
terpersonal relationships (of attraction or repulsion | between fn persons) é as 


sella with structure, which i is herein used to ) designate the he spatial facts 


“- such relationships. Social } process is the way by w which. structure comes to _ 

exist. | In contrast to ) structure, w which may be. spatially, social 


structure, the | organization ‘of relationships maintaining 
< of transforming society to fit man, rather | than transf 
_man to fit : t society as it is ; now constituted, would | be aided by a sociometric — 
= movement it which would take i investigators into every kind of grouping found — 


in our society, extracting patiently and thoroughly the authentic structure 
_ in which its members live and work and act upon and through one another 


x may a large or order. Itisa order. But it it is a 
order. A society such as man may hope for, and as individuals even work 
* cannot come about through a knowledge of economics alone or cultures _ 


a alone or politics alone, nor r indeed of all these and still others tied into one 


_ bundle of f knowledge. .W hat would be lacking from such a a sackful of facts 
— theoretical laws? What would be la cking i is the knowledge of how any — 


economic, ] political, or cultural fact affects advantageously or otherwise the a 
* The research on pages 518-522 are taken from the writer’s dissertation 
_ in preparation at Teachers College, Columbia University. This paper was presented to the 


on chiatry of the American Sociological Chicago, 


| 
| 
"| 
| | sou 
| | anc 
| 
Wee ben 
and 
fruition and by what other structures thought and action are cut off from 
New} 
= 


_men or separate them from one another. The social processes \ which are = 


the base of man’s economic situation or | his cultural situation o1 or his p political 


5a situation as w well as of his s social : situation asa totality | lend themselves to to ohis 
penetration if he will as arduously struggle for a knowledge of these social — eS 
processes and the laws according to which they operate as he has struggled hac 
= 


- for any other body of knowledge which he recognized as worth pursuing. Bs 
74 
His search for knowledge of | his own anatomy, of his physical environment, — 
ie. of tl the world both within and without himself has | gradually increased his 


- mas mastery of his physical well- being « and of how he can | adapt himself to a 


physical environment or adage it himself. Sociometry has given us 
re cannot t abstract t himself an and within w which his life i ‘is pessd. Socinlogy 


need 1 not be cc content with less 2 an objective | than the knowledge of society _ 

i structure | and the conditions under which ita assumes ‘one o1 or or another f form. b an 


and later in 1932-34, of “uncovering | the social processes operating in a closed ~ 
commanity of some 600 > persons,! t that in each case, here at last the social 
ms by which individuals coordinate with o one another would provide Z 
the key to unlock the secrets’ that exist in the ‘uncharted social universe. 
To fact, we went at the task determined to secure the genuine structures oo 


ats beneath the surface of these collectives, but instead of our securing by these 


the social processes at work among some 2000 school children 


we 


- and other efforts the sought-for key to > everything, what we found, after 


turning one corner - after another, was that around each one were still further 
looming : 1g ahead. Today, ten years later, after many ‘other workers, 
and Steele> 
Zeleny* (besides Lewin ‘ond Lippitt? who have used sociometric 
| niques i in setting up experiments ts in topological psychology), have s substan 
ak added to previous findings, ‘the total findings of everyone € employ ing 


L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problem of Human I: Interrelations, 


with supplement, ‘ ‘Sociometric Studies,” by Helen H. Jennings, Washington, D. C., 1934: 
[ | The basic point of view and definition of terms in this paper are presented in the above book. 
— Criswell, A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavage in the Classroom, Arch. Psychol. 

3S. C. Dodd, ‘ _ of the Interrelation Matrix by Its Surface and Structure,” om 
a C. P. Loomis and D. M. Davidson, Jr., “Measurement of the Dissolution of In 
4 the Integration of a Rural Resettlement Project,” Sociometry, April 1939, 84-94. mer 
5 5 G. A. Lundberg and M. Steele, “Social Attraction-Patterns in a Village,” Sociometry, 2 

©L. D. Zeleny, ‘ ‘Sociometry i in the College Classroom,” Sociometry, Jan. 1940, 102-104. 

a K. Lewin and R. Lippitt, “An Experimental Approach to the Study of Autocracy and 


The published work mentioned is the writer considers the most important 


— 
— 
— 
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sociometric. methods appear as but one drop in the bucket—not because 

they are m for this i is s far from true. They are but one « drop 


e not to rest wah a smell though 


* as s those ofa fany y other | 


area of investigation. Along one of these bypaths, an investigator may > 
_ readily lose sight of the fundamental vision a true sociometrist must hold © 


to—the apprehension o of the actual structure of society—and, departing 


from his ori inal intent, use near-sociometric rocedures- thinkin 
g ometric p — 


shortcuts to his objective. | By ‘questionnaires or a variety of kinds of mar-— 


in n the pot instance, he 1 >may build a a mirage e of theories a as to to the structure, Bas 


of society, hitting perhaps by one or another stroke of intuition upon some- = ; 

ad thing which js later found to hold for a particular social situation, but he : 
cannot do o her than also contribute by anticipatory thinking a vast un-— 


~ founded ‘set of social theories w hich ‘it would t take a magician to unravel. 


do not believe - that either of these courses will ultimately hinder or bring» 
a stop t the steady « advance of our knowledge of social sy ane to be. gained | 


ecause the 


science of sociology is sere interested in objective pa adh of its find- — 
ings, and all sociometric findings can be so verified. However, it is certainly ; 


q me to slow up the rapid progress that has been made ii in the. last ten 


a years s if i ‘investigators do: not hold fast te to the principles Moreno. has ed 


Moreno has insisted that test-p population shall ever be reduced 
“subject” status in relation to an experimenter. People must cease to be 

7 ee ; they mu st always be co-participators in an experiment and they — 

participate, not through obligation, but through 


taneous wish. ‘The experiment also shall never | be artificial—never 


tos satisfy the c curiosity of the i investigator. It must render a service to —- 


lye to whom i it is administered, : a a service which will be possible ¢ od 


=e of the respective authors to sociometry. Almost all of ‘hee authors have con- 

_ tributed more than the one publication to which reference is made. Their additional work may 
be found in Sociometry or by reference to bibliographies i in that journal. The reader is referred Ee os 
also to thei important I. Newstetter, M. J. Feldstein, and T M. 


hardy body of knowledge about the social 
_ processes Dut are to carry on the task to its culmination, | 
q a here are reasons for this cautioning. The findings have been as fascinat- 
2 eginning science. Through them one sees byways- 
irections, each in its turn suggesting a whole new 
— 
= © stretch of the imagination be considered as of any significance so far as a | aa 
ft 
| 
|) | 
| 
— 
| 


is not at all interested i d in ‘surface” tructure, that is, in 
"structure which i is visible and can | be paegied it is not interested because 


relate to one and indirectly to o the s struc- 


ture of the whole of society. These surface configurations have been watched = 


oy sociologists for years and the results of their observations have led to re 


‘no sy stematic body of facts providing us us with insight into t the social I proc- 


esses. lf. occasionally i it happens that an in observable surface structure does 
“coincide perfectly , with the actually functioning structure, we do not know 


a that it does unless sociometric method studies the total social situation a 
within which this is found. This is not to say there shall never be found - 
such a perfect coordination but we need more than observational evidence - 


GES 


to identify it and corroborate it; and it is to ) say, however, ‘that such results a 

unlikely, judging from sociometric findings to ‘date. There 
can be abot and in a few experiments have neste built such functioning q 


as become the true surface structure phe this reconstruction — 


| a a workshop « or a 
a given number of persons. The ay has to be 


the investigator if he is to reconstruct with maximum to 


sults have not yet b 


supraindividual s structure one is th e atom 
— ‘of the term. , social atom, Moreno has well visualized the constella. 

tion of s ' structures active : between individuals and relating the individual to 


thers and others t to him. It m may be simply defined a as the eet re- 


9 For ‘elles of putting choices into operation with optimal satisfaction to all membe 


of a group, see J. L. Moreno, and “Advances i in Sociometric Technique,” 
See Review, 1936, 2 


“the cent center of one social atom. . Around each individual are ‘those to whom ; 


‘ 
— 
been rebuilt, it has not been possible to bring abo 
roup structure has been f the population in — 
functioning structure w f the participants for — 
tion, which fulfills the life situation of working, li 
| ciating and functioning together his: one, the uncov| | 
There are two reasons for this: one, | 
together, or whatever. T are the choices of certain persons conflict 
ith the choices of other nto effect; second, the physical _ 
able that the latter cannot als 
— 
reported. It is difficu 
— 


Ath 
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és indivi vidual i is attracted to the extent of wanting, and those from whom 
_ he is repelled to the extent of not wanting, to function ¥ with them i work 


or some | other situation of his life. The criterion of a attraction to others is 


an desire 0 on n the e part of the individual to include them in in his life situation. The _ 
criterion of repulsion (or rejection) is desire on the part of the individual 
e to exclude them from his life situation. Unless such a criterion is used, oe 
no unit of measure for “What is an attraction?” or vice versa, for “ 
is a i rejection?” ?” Thus the social atom 0 of a 1 given individual is is comprised of 
ee all the relationships (whether of attraction or rejection) e existing between 
* himself and others, , whether actualized (i. e., , fulfilled in in daily life) or ‘wished — 
_ for (i.e., wanted in his life situation but not actualized). The extent of an 7 
individual! s wanted relationships (the number of persons he chooses) is 
_ measure of his expansiveness towards others. The extent of ‘relationships 
wanted with the individual | by others is a measure of the expansiveness on 
‘the | part of a population towards him. The relationships of rejection are 
Bi: - those - which ‘the individual does not want to maintain in his life situation, 
| . as in work, or whatever, or which others do not want to maintain with him. a a 
__ Obviously, some relationships are comprised of attraction on the part of ay | 
one individual for another who rejects him, or again oe beans may — 


be ambivalént on the part of both individuals 2 


2 Next, | the tele factor must le > term, 


fa 


actor, for the factor which operates i in gran; tt causing attractions and re- _ I 
3 pulsions not to follow the laws of chance in their distribution among a popu- 
oa lation—whatever the population may be—but to ‘pursue a —— 
course determined by the “ ‘pull and push” of attractions a and ‘Tepulsions 


oe between persons. It results in the formation 1 of ‘larger or or smaller r interpersonal 
. systems of f relations as social atoms, psychosocial net networks, psychosocial 


and the like. The tele factor has been statistically demon- 


10 Li Moreno, and -Jennings,, ‘ ‘Statistics. of Social Socio- 


i tres may nevertheless result in an increase in the total number of attraction structures as : 
_ the members are obliged to discover the others among themselves who are capable of centering ey . 
their needs, if the newly entering person is not immediately recognized as having such capacity. b 
_ Or, it may result in the reverse situation if the person who exits was unique in capacity to 
meet the needs of the situation. ‘Such problems (involving problem beeen il can be studied 


d 


= 


c rea 


social 


| 
— 
unr 
__Net 
struc 
Of 
f attractions among the members, 
decreasing the expenditure of = hav: accumu- “th 
4, truction.! Sufficient data have accu 3 
according to the intent of the to know whether an investigator has 
the authentic deep levels of the social processe if be ba quest 
| 
| | 


end, the range gradually peters | out so that fewer and 


receive more and more attractions from others. = 
_ Sociometric fi findings « demonstrate, too, that the social Ba! Ses 


sometimes hundreds or more persons into one network. Also, ‘that 


‘several networks in one community may overlap. \ network is a channel 


a - for communication and is not necessarily a closely organized structu 


intimate and mutual ; ettractions; many of me attractions may be: one. 


es the pains to the 


out sociometric experimentation in such a way as to disclose the full sweep -_ 
- of persons’ expansiveness towards others and the expansiveness of other i 
persons towards them: so that we may come ‘into the greatest eel 
K knowledge of social structure in its farthest reaches and in its fading off 
points. More than this, i it is necessary to secure, besides the actual struc 
tures, the : social facts that cause them to take the forms they are found to © 
= . We must come into a knowledge of what a given structure means for 
us 


re 
ciety, i. a given structure functions in relation t io 


sh 


social process. It is not to an answer to any of these 
| = unless at least three conditions are fulfilled in experimentation: ss 
_ (1) the experiment must test the population studied at two time points’ 
"sufficiently distant from each other to admit of structural changes taking 


place and being recorded; 13 (2) the population must be allowed full, ‘spon- 


taneous expression, i.e., e., no limit m must be p put on the number of e expressions | 
population gives specifying a a particular number, in order that the 
. whole problem of expansiveness as it affects interrelation systems may be — 
tudied; if a given number of choices is specified, as has nex os cri 


Helen H. Jennings, doctoral dissertation in preparation. 
One previous experiment studies structural change: see Helen | Jennings, “Structure 
Leadership Development,” Sociometry, 19375 99-143. 
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ction produces a curve of distribution skewed to t 
— 
it rumor or other content, as 
> another in the speed with which they he 
lly to differ in the kind of content they carry, 
| 
Networks can build or destroy structures of leadership as 
intermediate structures.” Needless to ree 
m 
ae 
— 
may be of different form; also, when a structure g 
— 
— 
— 
= 


he 


4 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


it is s not 


xpressions of rejection or peso should be given the s same im- 
= 
as positive expressions of ‘choice. 
ome of the e findings of such an experiment which | I undertook dies two 
years ago at the New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, New a 
_ York, can ber reported here. The conditions of this experiment allowed un pa 


limited expression of choice and rejection to the test-population comprising = 


443 persons at the time of Test I and 457° persons a at the time of Te est _ 
_ and secured their spontaneous ¢ expressions, positive and negative, towards a 
g another | on all the criteria of significance to this: population at two 


- points in time separated | by eight months. The | criteria for choice and re- 
jection were: (1) living in the same housing unit; (2) working in same 


vocational group; (3) recreation to and (4) 


first t psychosocial geography of ac a community, made under - conditions 
ofa s-choice allowance t to the population tested (which was 's published in in 1934 


in Moreno’s Who ‘Shall appears relatively simple compared 


= 
of shows scarcely a “space” which is is not dense with the 
workings of the social process. In attempting to ‘decipher it, the analyses 
_ which appeared s simplest to make were naturally made first. These were - 
comparison of the positive and negative in the social process and the —— 
onT est I with the results on Test given eight months later. 


and also what 


TOCeSS. (Ont the 


| 


from one Position to > another very different position within social 
structure. . Instead, the positive expressions extended towards individuals 
by their peers are remarkably stable and sustaining. On the other hand, the — 


social Is equally stable and persistent. The coefficient of 


ual is .66. Both coefficients are > significant at the .o1 level," so a 
is teu any likelihood at all that such relationship would occur by 
e. Examination of the extent of the individual’ 's $ positive eon | 


others and also of his negative expressions | shows | that these 


from time to time but 1 retain some wmecenanes The coefficient of correlation oa 


ero at the | 


and living under like conditions in the community. The findings are based on their reactions a ies 
g g 
the total population and the total population’s reactions to them, on the two occasions, on a 
criteria of uniform i importance (living and to the total membership. 


1e in 
not i ins 


i 


— 
t 
3 
— 
result 
notab 
—  forso 
crease 
| 
corre (r= 45 
we Sam 
| 
| cal fact 


between Test Land Test II is .37 for the individual’s positive expansiveness, 4 | 
a attraction to others; for 1 negative expression or rejection, it is .27. In both — , 


4 instances, the coefficient is significant at the .o1 level. Both of these findings — 
about the social process are favorable facts, but favorable for different 


asons. The higher correlation at different times between the population’s 


ession towards the individual may be considered an indication that the - 
ial processes are r relatively stable as they operate throughout a com- Ri Pat 


Bs 
munity. The person who arouses relatively much or relatively | little positive 
, _ expansiveness from others is ; shown at two > time-points to | be retaining =f 
relative situation within the social ‘structure. On the other hand, the: 


choice and in the expression 


n the tests 65, for choice the subject an 
mG y 
gative e choice by the subject. Hence, the 


‘dividual subject in his expression may show increase or denen ase on Test II q : 
_ ina manner that is not highly consistent with his expression on Test I (thus _ fe 
= in low r’ s), the average change | in performance c of the individuals: s 


asa group from Test I to ) Test II is insignificantly different from zero. It is 
“notable that the: variations s which individuals show are not one-directional. 


crease in n expansiveness | after ‘they have some time ‘the fox cus 


attractions for many. Or, again, individuals may show at two time po 


like expression of ‘expansiveness, regardless of whether the ‘expression. 
towards them is the same or different on the two occasions. s. The fact that — | 
ndividual generally va varies in his expression may indicate that he —_ 


not insensitive to his situation or inflexible i in the extent of his reactions ae 


¢= .45). Thus, the total impress of an individual upon a 7c cack i 
um of both positive ar and negative reactions expressed by o others for him, is : 


: ‘significantly related at two points in in time eight months apart when he re- 
mains s in the same population. Actually, I should say, when | he remains in 
the same community, si since ‘there w was a sa fair amount 


| 
Be 
— 
— 
 Fespect to other individuals in the expression of 
ome individuals show an increase In expansiveness after they have Deen 4 
— 
= 
— 
—_ 
characteristic value in respect to the amount of positive and negative re- 
might be called his va/ence, a relatively permanent attribute and a sociologi- 


i 
extent of the positi group 


ual i is practically unrelated to the extent of the individual’s acl tc 
for the group. The r’s are low and just barely high enough to be sig- - 

t on Test I and insignificantly different from zero on Test II, when 
12. This also holds for the sum of the positive a and negative se} serene 


individual for the group compared with the sum of their expressions, 


e and negative, for him (r= .21 on n Test I and. 09 on Test 


attraction, that are found between individuals, reveals a 
cant and fairly high correlation between the number of such structures in Bes 


a ‘social atom and the gross number 0 of persons involved i in the social ; atom. i 


That i the number of persons : attracted. to the individual correlates sig- 
= with the number of p persons reciprocating ng him (r=.70 on Test I, | 
. _ and .67 on Test II). Likewise, the number of persons to whom the individual 
is attracted correlates significantly - with the number of ‘persons ‘mutually 
2 attracted to him | (r=.32 on Test I; .43 on Test Il). ‘Thus, i it appears that _ 
4 the capacity rof a person to ‘coordinate (to f form mutual relationships) with 
others is accompaniment of the position the population accords him. If 

: he does not show to an unusual degree this capacity to coordinate with | 
3 others, he is|not likely to be a person towards whom the social structur 


Another finding i is especially i interesting. The number of positive e social 
(choice expressions) acting “upon the individual shows a ‘significant 
inverse relationship to the number of negative social forces (rejections) 

focussed upon him .33 on Test I; - -. .50 on Test II). Yet only 
: ae rarely is the individual the focus of many positive forces and not also the 


2 
ier _ focus of some negative forces. Likewise, very seldom is the individual only 


: a : attracted to others; bya and large, | he reacts both negatively and positively. : 


|The | social | processes | as s they. emanate from the individual or as they are 


directed towards him and the reciprocal processes s found between the in- :" 
dividual and the population present a picture showing that the negative = 


sore and positive forces within the social process are not two separate forces ce 


h alat n aroun him. 
they are f focussed | upon him by thes popul: tion n around | nd 


form one social Process in which the negative and | Positive 
a meaning the social process of attraction and ‘rejection has for the . 


n one or another ‘ ‘law” of its operation © 


has been uncovered by experiment. We may know ; all these laws and still — 


gain no fundamental insight into how this community functions sociologi-_ 


= 


cally. The reason for this is clear. The social Process does not function 


a ‘telide,3 j.e., as a network, or the like. But would an analysis of networks Te 
be sufficient what we are after? They represent 


et, 


on 


ti 
stands 
‘social 
tern 


~pattert 
a of the 


is exact 


| 
of 
— 
| 
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atoms. after examining hundreds of these primary units the 
- - universe as they were found in this community, it appears evident that . 


ce _ starting at this base was not only necessary as a next step to an understand- 


— the social process" but : a task that must be carried | out on a still wider 
scale than this ‘experiment allows before we can have comprehensive 
a of what are, for sociology, significant differences in structure. * 


Not until attempts merely to follow the social process in its general oj opera- 
- tion, informative and interesting though the findings are, are set aside and - 
an attack made upon the the social atoms of the com- 

‘munity, is progress made, towards an n understanding of the sociological 

_ meaning of attraction and 1 rejection in ‘terms of the function 50 cor 

_ munity. Then we can begin to think about what a are e healthy and what a1 

unhealthy signs in the sociopathology of this social process. Only then, _ 

however, "because only then do the structures called social atoms reveal - 

themselves ‘to be classifiable a as meaningful wholes. Then we see. the social 


"process as resulting ir in more than 2 a quantity of positive and negative f forces. 
Certain patterning c of the social atom has been arrived a at by this attack. 
‘They patterns were not arrived at by pursuing any one aspect of the social 
4 process sing/y—neither the positive aspect from the individual, nor toward PS 
_ him, nor the negative aspect from the individual, nor towards him, nor the 
oe coordinations, whether Positive ¢ or negative between him and dothers—but 
all the structural sections. asa a totality. Examining positive expansiven 
p a in rar social : atom, it was seen that ce certain social atoms stand in a pe positive 
+) relationship’ to other social atoms, that is, ‘such social | atoms 
exceed the mean of the social atoms throughout the community in the — 
os amount of positive expansiveness | towards others, in the amount of positive _ 


— 


-expansiveness they receive from others, and i in the amount of “mutual at- 


tractions they « contain between | themselves and others. The coordinations 


¥ a (mutual structures) must, it was found, be g given 1 equal \ weight i in the search 


= for patterns, with the one-way, unreciprocated expressions, ‘positive ‘and 


ss Negative. Otherwise the functioning of the social atom is not made pander 


‘Tespect ton negative expression, 1, the social atom of a a positive + - +) 
a of expansiveness may be further composed of a negative egg 


attern, that is, in respect to other social atoms, i . 
the social atoms throughout the community in amount of rejection 


oes it is frequently found. For c certain 1 other social atoms, the pattern — 
— —) pattern in 

ith the atoms of the a whole 


A 
— 
— 
— 
— 
| — 
— 
— 
iy 


. pr a a positive (+ + +) pattern in negative expression aes with the 
social atoms of the community. Between these two patterns are 62 other 
w which are possible of formation, but only 52 patterns I have been 


4 

found. The proportion in in 1 the community of social | atoms of a | given pattern” a 

atone time is related to the proportion at a later time, eve even n thous htransi- 
pre op 8) 


tions in in ‘patterning g often take place within the same social atom. Certain an 


patterns are excee rare, others plentiful. Still 


these 


ne on as the patterns « ns of social : atoms are examined ¢ on 7 
community-wide basis. This reveals that certain social atoms of a ‘given a 
‘pattern seek to. combine and that other social atoms of another pattern 

appear to ‘avoid combining ' with social atoms of their own pattern. The | 


4 
classifying c of social atoms into patterns discloses t that social atoms of certain. er: 


pa what one might call social molecules, larger structures | than 


= 
om, composed of a number r of social atoms 


The, 


. ‘to form social molecules) suggest that the social atom is n not a ae 
| mass ; resulting from the action of the - social process | but rather that it has 


design which is. functionally ‘related the e changes it undergoes within 
nt 


itself and with what other s structures it will most readily ‘combine. 
interpe 


i es search for the meaning of pattern in the social atom must not stop 
at this point. We must look, for i ‘instance, at the kind of freight social atoms — aa ment o 
Moreno 


carry, that |i is, at the content a given pattern picks up from the ‘mores of 


community and transmits or refuses to transmit. Social atoins of certain 
ag 
terns ns are Tesistant to contributing to actions s destructively aimed at the 


= of the community and able to cgay to actions helping to main- " 


jays. On the other hand, social | 4 


ii 


‘th 
diy 
"atoms of certain other patterns show a reverse picture of sociological b be- di vidual 


a 

- havior. | Again, social a atoms of still other patterns appear to contribute i in 2 and thei 
tionship: 


active wa way to the. community in which ‘they are found. They are like 
dead-end streets. in 1 which 1 thought and « action are blocked or do not develop. iS 1 The f 


A knowledge « of all kinds of structure together with the sociological import 
Ss 


of each must be sought out in an attempt to arrive at the fullest possible — - ‘al 
P lems,” 
of the meaning of interrelation patterns v within society. = Sociometry, 


experimental basis of this and the 


— 
social atom is gained by examination of the transitions in pattern which 
{tom undergoes during a period of eight months. Certain patterns 
fom are found to be very stable, only infrequently do transitions 
patterns to other patterns take place. Other patterns are more 
x sition m one to another p n nev ndom: ss 
 andp 
indivi 
sin the 
ees 
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| 
| 
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THE /'PSYCHODRAMATIC ‘APPROACH 1 


ju * 


Tey 


ARIOUS ATTEMPTS to solve marr marriage the failure the 


husband provide, “triangle” problems, incompatibility, | etc., 


spite of sincere attempts, have not produced very satisfactory re- 


“sults. Marriage counsels, lawyers, and | psychologists have attained 
pe 


adj ustments in some cases but we must admit that the permanent, stable, 

2 approach has not been found. Frequently we meet individuals who 
individuals, appear to be well adjusted, who perform: perfectly well on 
st ery level—except in their marriage. If we do not want to force the issue * 


ind place the for such on one or the other of the 


who have dealt with such problems even a 


= offers no satisfactory solution but may even produce a psychic trauma 

: in the life of the individual which often might be responsible | for future 

in following marriages. We therefore suggest that, ‘even in cases 


. which may require divorce as a solution, an expert : scientific c attempt should — 
be ma made to help such h marriage partners to understand and accept a divorce — 


the only satisfactory solution of their problem. That means we advocate 
planning of divorce, or what we might call a divorce catharsis, 


In the following discussion, our understanding and interpretation 1 of the 

interpersonal situation between marriage partners are ‘similar to o our treat-_ 


ment of neurotics and psychotics by y the psychodrama as developed are 


in marriage problems. By social atom is meant the smallest constellation - 


of psychological relations which can be said ‘to make ‘up| the individual cells_ 

in thee social universe. -Ite consists | of the psychological relations of of one in- 


and their relation to him. It is the particular pattern of icaiiisiashal i. 
tionships which develops from the time of human birth. 


The following articles by J. L. Moreno give some of and prac- 

tice of psychodrama: (a) “ ‘Inter-personal Therapy and the Psychopathology of Inter-personal 
“ - Relations,” Sociometry, Vol. 1, No. 1/2, 1937; (b) “Psycho-dramatic Treatment of Marriage 
Problems,” Sociometry, Vol. Ill, No. 1, 1940; (c) ‘ ‘Psycho-dramatic Treatment of Psychoses,” 


Ere 's Vol. III, No. 2, 1940} (d) “ ‘Mental Catharsis and the Psycho-Drama,” — 


1 
= 
[= 
| 
rt 


The psychodrama is a eaiainiie situation similar ‘to the social situation — 


_ the patient. . The patient is asked | to enact, I. e., to project t or portray « on 


Ans the stage, present visions of his action 1 pattern. It may be a former ex- ae 


‘Perience which is enacted ted by « expression yn through ge gestures, words, and move- 
men ts; if necessary, it may be enacted with the group of so-called “auxiliary — 
egos’”” who represent to the patient certain roles played by members of his 


he psy rchodramatic aj approach to marriage problems t takes | into consider- 


4 fact that aside from the roles. of reality, i i.e. the ‘roles that 


patient actually lives, such as father, husband, business man, provider for 
mee * his family, « etc., there exist on the psychodramatic level, ‘wales which rarely 
if ever can be through, i.e., there are some roles which actually 
denied the right of realization. T he totality of these roles for. a specific _ - 


“dividual was called by Moreno, the cultural atom? This i is a phenomenon 


‘related to the > cultural background of the ‘individual. 
mir If one role remains unlived, the spontaneity which would have wane used 


- to express, or better, activate this role, is also being suppressed, and appar 
ently the suppression of spontaneity i in one role influences the total amount 
spontaneity a available ‘to the individual. This total amount of spontaneity 
be associated w with metabolic factors. We ca can imagine that i in a hypo- 
thyroid patient t the total amount of spontaneity will remain at a low level. 
If this low level of spontaneity is disturbed, the patient may experience a _ 
— of jontciney. if life events demand a quicker mental or emotional i | 
or show an explosive r reaction 
to meet the s situation. si see, ‘then, that though the t total amount nt of spon- 
_ taneity might be correlated with a ‘metabolic. disturbance, the form in which. 
the spontaneity is expressed, , especially in the ‘ “warming-up” process® of 
‘the individual, will ce exerted, by a an environmental 


ry for of roles essential t ‘to a a specific 


rw 


in one or both partners were responsible for many marriage problems \ — 
‘were accompanied by muteness, i.e., lack of spontaneity | in a certain ‘role, | 
by explosive arguments and accusations, i. stored up and misdirected 


It is on the ‘psychodramatic stage that these differences in 


3 came to the conclusion free disturbances in the development sent | 


The setting in in which this is being is the so- called 
Theatre. It is a stage setting so constructed that people can 
through and project own and actual in 
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situation. The subjects « can act. out their p problems or or 


in with h lights to fit the moods of the a 


assistants ts anda a director. The part « of the theatre reserved for the ‘audience 
resembles any ‘other theatre audience s - space. . Hundreds of seats are provided t 


_ but they are never entirely used; v very often the director ; and his — 

are the only audience present. Often one of the two marriage partners, or _ 
the “‘other’’ woman or the “other” man, or a mother, or any member of the 
family, will” be in the audience, depending upon the requirements of the 


problem o ora special demand of one of the two marriage partners. One or 
ares partners | are briefly informed of the method after the initial j interview 


in — the crucial problem may have been divulged o or in which only a 
eral impression of the difficulty may have been recognized by the di- 
r. It is advisable not to produce laboratory situations; it must bea life 


re 
atio 
si ‘Sonate the e client which he has to enact, or bet r, live through, with 


increased interpersonal spontaneity. J Here, hag we ‘have - found that a 


_very marked d distinction has t to 0 be made between acute p problems « and those 
; that : are potentially present, e.g., a conflict between the two families of the 
_ partners, financial difficulties, etc. The last ones we call the typical marriage _ 
~ situations. V fery | often hidden problems appear when such typical situations 
are v worked | out. Of course it will be found often that one of the partners is is 


_ uncooperative and we e may have to separate | the > partners and 1 treat them : 
- individually until they ar are ready for the normal r pattern of t treatment. The ep 


client is always er encouraged to start with situations that are very close to — 

the reality level. Often, however, a remote, very unreal level is advisable, — 
especially | if the client shows overt protest against the enactment of acute x 
problems. One requirement always must be fulfilled, namely, that the: 


client i is the central source of i initiation. It i 1S especially 1 necessary y that the Zz 


client himself should suggest the conflict and develop this suggestion, choose — 
3 his ; auxiliary ego, and enact situations as much as possible in accord with 
his vision of it. If we speak of the actions on the psychodramatic stage, we 


wish to emphasize that we mean the fotal situations in the theatre of which 


the actions on the st stage form only a | part and where the: by- yy-play of the 
audience, i i.e., the e partner who happens nc not to be on the: stage, his reactions 

- to the partner on the stage, and his spontaneous discussions with the doctor _ 
also watches the performance, play an important part. 


—- The. Role oft the Director. A word now concerning. the role e that th wate physi- 


7 


“the per of a marital problem. . While under e every other method. 
‘physician becomes the father-confessor, the g great helper, who by his analy-— 


sis of the problem and later advice attempts to solve the problem for the 
L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Nervous & Mental Disease Co., 
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psychodramatic approach offers us the method. 


be phy 


anc y their 
and find ; a solution. Afver the initial interview in which a rough picture of 
- the problem i is s gained, farther information is found in the spontaneous ac- | 
sychodramatic stage. After our or 

work i is by in ‘the shortest ‘period of time; no | 
other method would produce the same amount of information in the same 

: _ Marriage Problems | and Patterns of Marital Pathology. In th the following, a 


Ze eliminary attempt is made to illustrate graphically pat erns of marital — 


oblems in: one the e interpersonal si situation shows normal or r pathological 


. 


stands for maladjusted, p tier 


problem by an n analysis o or treatment of inde partner will fail. T aa marriage > 
situation as such, i.e., the interpersonal relationship has to be treated. The 


volved | 
solution 
adjustec 


‘partners 
reate 


ofa few 
the treat 


tion may 


Mrs. 2 


| thar, 
— 
Commentary em where the two partners are well-adjusted on every level 
| ila first se 
| 


‘ment and satisfaction, one or both partners are maladjusted to 
every other performance, show personality disturbances, and could be 
classified as neurotics. In many Cases, psychotherapy administered to one — 
or both partners might le lead t toa disturbance of the marriage ge situation. n This 


fact postulates ; a reconsideration of psychiatric n methods used up t 


The treatment of a neurotic demands watchfulness in regard to his marital > 
_ Patterns 3 and § should call the attention to the fact that a pathological a 


_ marriage situation, one or or both partners of which are neurotics, will not 
“3 become well- -adjusted if one or r both p partners are treated without consider- 
ation of the interpersonal pathology. 


problems o of neurotics. WwW ell known to “every ist fact 


that, though 2 a neurotic may have been cured, the adjustment the patient 
‘a finds i in his 0 or r her marriage s still I may remain n unsatisfactory and tha that 1 very 
joe often the lack of a solution of a marital problem : will delay the progi progress of 
psychotherapy. The neurotic has influenced his environment as much as 7 
his environment has influenced him and, though he decides to look for — : 
help for his problems, hi his social atom, especially his marriage partner, may — a? 
4 have e established a | pattern that v will persist though | the patient’s s neurotic 


be members of a ‘social unit but 


time and financial cmmeidanaciine. prohibit such procedure. The difficulty of 

the transference to the physician by partners in marriage very often has 

_ frustrated such attempts. We wish to emphasize th that this problem of trans- 
rence (as it: appears in the psychoanalytical situation® and which interferes 


with ‘the psychotherapeutic procedure i in the t treatment of marriage prob-— 
lems) i is reduced to a minimum in the psychodramatic approach. We want 
- to repeat that here the resourcefulness and creativity of the individual in- 


. — is trained and encouraged to such a spontancous level that whatever | 


adjusted marriage ora a divorce, ‘full satisfaction i is gained by y each of the 

Treated Marriage Problems. Before reporting the analysis and treatment 
of a few typical marriage problems we wish to describe the first session of _ ae , - 
Rover treatment of a specific marital problem in n order to show how informa- = 7 
ion may be gained by use of the psychodramatic tei 


Mrs. x complained that at she had lost all her love for her husband cig 


the same time seemed t to lose all his drive for better -employm ment. At this pe 
first session, Mr. and Mrs. X were ‘present. They agreed that especially 


The Basie } Wr Writings of Sigmund Freud, ed. A. A. New York » 1938. 
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: he had antagonistic feelings his wife’s sister. reply was was 
very indefinite. The next scene is at the sister’s home. The wife in the mean- 

_ time is in the audience, her role and the role of her sister being enacted by a 

so-called auxiliary “egos, who, necessarily, had received some information — 

_ from the the husband c d concerning cl characteristics and action patterns ns of the wife 
and her sister. er. In the middle of this scen scene, the husband i is encouraged to 
lose his eyes and to say whatever comes into his mind (soliloquize) <a 
sidering his wife’s relatives and their home. The violent protest the husband 
utters ¢ against his wife’s family, while she is sitting in the ome 

forth tears and the ‘statements, “ never r knew i ‘it ‘mattered so muc 


m sor There 


and Mrs. X being of different t racial extraction—which “any an » emotional 


basis and which intellectually Mr. X must negate. The enormous attach. 
= Mrs. x has for her s sister becomes clear by her tearful r reactions to to this 


- 


 justme 
accept 


Son Role. The following case is an psycho further 


dramatic treatment of deeper intermarital conflicts proceeds. 
and wife report that their relationship has become ve very y dificult 


a “his success in n business h has dwindled, he has sl shown sexual ‘difficulties and 
a often there are periods o of alcoholism, sexual infidelity, followed by periods 


ofr remorse and depression. The wife seemed to be well-adjusted in her mar-_ 


= contented and ‘ “just wondering what was happening to 


was s that t the pa partners should on stage at the dinner 
table after the husband had returned home from an unsuccessful business 
trip. In this first scene, e, the husband’s ‘mother w "was “mentioned by both of A &§ his marri 
the partners on a few occasions as an apparently dominant figure in their sf : maint, 


. One of the the role of the mother, mate to ¢ 


_ 
|) 
it b s apparent that we are After 
bana’ 
ability 
| | ned with problems and per- 
| 
case, have become a center of the 
| that it 


eau The ville ie enacted a scene with this so- called auxiliary ¢ ego who Tepre- 


“a sented | the ‘mother on the stage. At the next | session, we were able to have 
the husband’s mother first in the audience and then on the: stage portraying © 
her mother er role t¢ towards her son and daughter 1 in law. As we discovered the 


freest flow of the husband’ s $ spontaneity i in his scenes with his mother, we 
suggested that i in 1 later s sessions s his wife e would enact the mother 1 role i in n rela 

tion te her husband. While hereto we saw his ; spontaneity increase in his 


portrayal of his son role with the same woman with whom his s spontaneity a 
was definitely decreased when acting as her marriage partner, we — 


observe i in the following sc scenes a “warming up” in his role as husband ~~ 


wards: his wife. This warming up process, however, was observed only if 
~ such scenes followed immediately the s scenes in which he : acted the son role. 


It would be absent at another session a few days later. It was at one of these ~ 
2 following sessions that the wife interrupted the scene by bursting out crying, © 
_“T cannot do it anymore” (i.e., act the role of ole of my husband’s mother). Her — 


od helplessness and despondence suggested to us to encourage | her ‘to enact the - : 


child 1 role in relation te to her father, her husband enacting ‘the father, r role. 


‘After a few sessions, the hu sband volunteered to continue « enacting. this 
a 


role even at home. At later 


s ns, we could observe the husband spon- 
ler ole j into the husband role, to which his wife 7 


poosenes spontaneously, t too. Both partners a achieved i complete adjustment — 
&§ : _ within their r marriage situation. n. We were ‘interested to note that the hus- 


if band’s performance also. showed improvement in 1 other roles, e. g., earning 


 Inother cases, the to enact the father role, and no ad- 

J iwstnen was possible. In two cases, the wife showed extreme , willingness to 

accept the mother role very soon after | the i initiation of the treatment. No 


a lem because it appeared to both pat partners to to have been. satisfactorily solved. 

A _ The results, however, as far as we were able to ascertain at a later date, 
were poor. The reason for it will be found in the following analysis. eee 
Analysis. Whenever we had occasion to obtain the cooperation of the 

. husband’ ’s mother and, , thus, to > study her « own marital problem, we | found ny 
that it had not been s ‘satisfactorily solved. We « came to the « conclusion, ‘that, 

for one reason or another, the man, as a boy, had not experienced a oti. 1- 

e factory son-mother relationship and in later years in his choice of a — 
_ had looked for the qualities in a woman that would make her a mother sub- 

- stitute. e. Very often, by a neurotic behavior, he had been able to force this S.. 

ay mother | role on his wife. This role may or r may not have been accepted by 7 


7 his marriage partner 2 and thus brought about additional difficulties. In order Po 


to maintain. a son-mother relationship, he was forced by the choice of his 


: _ mate to . deny realization to his other roles—for i instance, his lover role. As _ 


3 _ has been explained above, this lack of opportunity for actualization of his ‘ 
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necessarily brought about a rudimentary development of the 


spontaneity in every other role. 


— Other ‘Woman. In further series 2s of cases, w we had to co with another _ 


ona 


typical marriage problem— the “other” woman. _Occas onallly,, the wife 
would not know of the existence of the other woman, in other instances * 
she knew of it and refused to give her husband | up oa competitor. I Here, a 


2! - t00,, the ps chodrama was able in a few sessions to evaluate the amount 
of sp spontaneity i in the interpersonal ‘relationship existing between the three 
participants i in the conflict. Roles that never had found a a chance of being © 


realized on the reality, level would become apparent to both marriage — 


partners. Frequently, an under standing of each other by the two women 


4 


secti 
would be gained. In a number of cases, divorce was a necessary outcome 


of the 
and was accepted without protest by the partners. In other ‘cases, a mu a Fhe 


tive 


tual understanding would lead to a readjustment within ‘the marriage, 


the: other w woman accepting ‘this fact. Here, too, we wish to stress the short- _ 

r ness of time in which such solutions were found and the fact that such solu- 
- were found by the partners spontaneously without the interference 4 


n ra r ure.® 
ecting this the apeutic procedure. 


n. The results | we e have obtained by this ‘method have been so = 
‘thet we feel justified i in suggesting the establishment of psycho. 
dramatic marital adjustment institutes with which psychiatrists, sociolo- 
ieve that we have 
emphasize the social value of well-adjusted marriages. No communit 
can consider itself sound and well-organized unless th the marriages constitute i 1 
a ‘sound foundation f for the life of such community. The « effect of ad ue | 
hoa marriages upon the next generation whether they be found in the 4 
psy ychiatrist’s office or in a reformatory and prison is too well known to be 
mentioned here. We see therefore in every nation where dictatorial forms of 
vernments exist definite regulations of the family-life in the interest of the 
ommunity. If our understanding of the role that spontaneity plays i in ‘ine | 


is right, we have to expect all “such ; ‘attempts | to 


marriage problems by a scientific understanding 0 of them, such an 
an derstanding, we believe, is offered by the psy ychodramatic approach to the 
interpersonal situations involved in marriage. 


7 ° Aside from above mentioned ¢ cases, I had the occasion to observe and hire ont in the 


been brought a 
about and, ‘hence, would have remained a chronic matrimonial four showed i im- 


Mary is e 
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Official Re ports and Proceedings 


J. Bushnell, of Toledo, ’ Tole- 
= Ohio, will be the chairman of the section on Political Sociology at the annual 
meetings in New Y ork, December | 27-29, “1941, at the Roosevelt Hotel. All com- 
concerning this section should be addressed to him. 


section: on Seciolesy and Religion. ‘Unfortunately, this ; appointment \ was omitted in| 


ae a Willoughby C. Waterman, of Brooklyn College, will be the Society’s representa~ 
tive at the Centenary Celebration of Fordham University, September 15-17, 1941. 
Lt _ J. Harold Ennis, Cornell College, and Leo A. Haak, University of Tulsa, were the 


4 


= s representatives at the meeting of the National University Extension Asso- 
F 
which was held at Tulsa on May 5~7, inclusive. 


"Sociological Society sppear below. The categories employed in classifying the proj-_ 
ects are the same as those used in the 1940 Census, with the addition ofa section on a 
 Sociometry. The order in which the. sections appear i is ; essentially that of the 1940 =a 
7 Census, with the exception of the section on Theory of Social Problems, which now > 
a the section on History and Theory of Sociology, and the section on Soci- 
aie. which has been ‘placed with the other sections dealing primarily with 5. 
The classification and description of individual projects are based on the author’s’ i: 
og classification and description, as indicated on the returned schedules. The items . 
: in each section are arranged alphabetically by author. Cross references at the head ~ 
of the various sections refer to the serial numbers of the individual projects, and are 
limited to those contained in the schedules. 
In addition | to the projects reported by members of the American Sociological — 
‘Society, there are appended the results of a canvass made by the Committee on ; 
Social Research of projects of possible interest to sociologists now being conducted = 


_ by various agencies of the Federal Government and by private research foundations. 


7 The Committee is indebted to Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., one of its members, for the 


analysis of the census ns accompanying this report. 
RayMonp” V. Bowers, Chairman, 
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ANALYS OF THE ‘CENSUS F 


University of Rochester 


- _ summary of the results of the 1941 returns presents several problems. The con- 


tent of the returns is | presented i in detail in the census itself and is so varied as to 
make any impressionistic condensation inaccurate and meaningless. A detailed sum- 
is equally undesirable, if if sufficiently detailed to be accurate, it becomes 
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essentially. a of information already available i in ‘the census. 
aw: of the data available in the returned schedules is such as to preclude — 
- elaborate statistical analysis. A substantial proportion of the responses of oe ll 
to the questionnaire were fragmentary and informal; the probability of reliable 
classification for a number of i items is low; and the small number of f cases in involved 
‘a well be random. The presentation then is confined to a simple tabulation by sections 


% of the questionnaire data. This tabulation gives a moderately “objective: picture o of | 


, in a majority of categories makes it highly | probable that variations observed may 


the projects as a whole from which members can make their own inferences. i - 

Projects were classified, insofar as possible, in terms of the investigator's own 
report and with a minimum of inference. The tables, however, fall into two groups — 
with respect to this objective: (a) tables which derive directly from check list items — 
jn the questionnaire, and reflect accurately member responses; (b) tables which are 

 ¥ based in part on on inferences from free responses to a particular item and are supple-— * 
‘é mented by information found i in the questionnaire as a whole, and which in conse- 


~ ae ‘The small number of cases in the various categories es did not seem to warrant the 


est five perck nt. 


TABLE 1. 
BY SECTION OF First Cuoice 


Theory of Solel Problems 
a Social Statistics 


| 


| 


Steer vs 


Social Biology 
Human Ecology | 
Rural Sociology © 
The Community 
Sociology of Religion — 
Criminology 
Sociology and Social Ww ok 


=~ 


“= 


- 


mal 


Tabulation of responses to to “In which of the following sections of the Society you 


m = think your Project would most appropriately be discussed at the next annual meeting?” : 
- Table : presents the number of 1 returns by sections in 1940 and 1941. Ina addition, © 
for 1941, the returns are classified by - number of sections in which the reporting — 
member believed th: that his — ‘would most appropriately t be discussed.” ’Bothof 


Histor 


Rural S 
The Cor 


The Far 
Political 
Sociolog: 


Criminol 
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e classifications represent some violation of the principle of on the 
basis of the member’s own response. Approximately five percent of the returns — 
failed to indicate any section choice and about one half of the returns indicating — 
ie several section choices failed to indicate a first choice. For the purpose of compiling — 
the list of projects, it was necessary to assign sections to this group of projects. Con-— 
sequently, the basic classification by sections represents the joint effort of the re- 
porting members and the Committee. The section of Sociometry was set up after the 
a questionnaires had been sent out, — the projects included in in this se section were 
 & comparison of the 1940 ) and the 1941 returns indicates that while the decline i in . 
4 total number of returns was by no means uniform from section to section, there i is a » 
certain amount of stability in the sectional classification; in general, sections con- _ oa," 
“3 taining a large number of projects in 1940 continued to have a large number of them © 1,5 } 
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in 1941 and those containing a small number of projects in 1940 continued small in 
——«194t. The largest decline, that in the section on Social Psychology, , is accounted for 
part by the removal of projects to make up the section on Sociometry. = | 
_ With the exceptions of the section on Human Ecology, Theory of Social Prob- _ 
Pp g) 
i lems, and Sociometry, more than one half of the projects in every section are ° = 
: cated by a single choice. The divergence of the section on Sociometry is of course 
‘a explained by the w way in which the projects falling in this category were , selected; 2 
the number of projects in the section on Theory of Social Problems is so small as to. 
mal make the results meaningless; the figures f for the section on Human Ecology r might 
possibly be interpreted to indicate the marginal character of this field of dll ; 
here the small Il number of cases makes any interpretation precarious. 
TABLE FoRMULATION OF PROBLEM AND Onjectives" 


Reporting! Reporting Reporting|* 
Schedules Hypothe-| Concepts| Both 
4 ses Tested Clarified Objectives} 


and Theory 
heory of Social Problems 
Methods of — 
Social Statistics 4" 
 Sociometry 
Social Psychology 
Sociology and 
5 Social Biology 
Human Ecology 
4 Rural Sociology 
The 


eo 


4* 


Of 8 O 


_ Sociology and Social Work 
Educational Sociology 


° 


Hl 


__ } Tabulation of responses to “Is your project concerned with testing s hypotheses or clarify. 
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a '~ conclusion, then, it may be said that, while there are several grounds for ques- 
tioning the reliability of the sectional classification, such classification is not com- 
= random, and a majority | of projects are allocated to only a single section. | 
- Table 2 presents a classification of the responses to the item in the questionnaire — 
concerning the testing of hypotheses and clarification of concepts. With a few n neces- — 
_ sary e xceptions, the classification i is based on the explicit statements of the respon- 
dents. The exceptions are those statements which gave a very precise definition of the — 
problem but made no explicit commitment as to hy pothesesorconcepts. = 
TecHniQues AND Sources Usep in OBTAINING Dart 


Schedules Reporting Schedules Reporting Schedules Reporting 
‘& | aw | Use of Questionnaire | Use of Scale or Test | Use of Interview — 
an 


ules? | Total by ule juleNot 


History ar and The. | 


<< Theory of Social 
Problems 


Social Statistics 
Sociometry 
Social Porchelday 
he Sociology and Psy- 


chiatry 
Social Biology 


Human Ecology 
Rural Sociology 
The Community 
The Family 
Political Sociology 
Sociology of Re- 
Criminology 
Sociology and So- 
cial Work 
Educational Soci- 
ology 
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Tabulation of responses to “Techniques used in gathering your 
2 Since categories are not mutually exclusive and negative categories are ‘omitted, the 
of the subtotals is not equal to the “all schedule” total. — 
a Of the total number of projects, approximately one half are reported : as a —_ "proved. 
potheses, and a considerably smaller proportion as clarifying concepts. In the as 
main, this relationship obtains in most of the sections. As might well be expected, — a  thesess 
the sections on History and Theory and Theory of Social Problems diverge from the _ : z constitu 
‘ons 
oA 
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general pattern with fewer reporting hy potheses t tested 


cif |Other| Used | Used 
Rura 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS PROCEEDINGS 


tion of Pears reporting hypotheses tested and a higher than average proportion 


_ of schedules giving “‘no response” on this item. An examination of this “‘no response’ ‘i 
_ group fails to reveal any consistent differences from the group which did report this _ 


igs : In general, the responses to this question — a considerable lack of consensus 
, =a the members reporting as to what constitutes testing a hypothesis or clarify- is 
% ‘inga concept. Some of of the points of view implicit i in these statements are as follows: : 
‘ (1) All projects neg involve the testing of hypotheses or clarification of : 4 


ABLE + TECHNIQUE ES AND Sources UseEpD IN OBTAINING Data! 


All 
Sched- Con- 
les? am- | ipant 
ul | Pling Obser-|Govern-| 


Sections I 


and Theory 
Theory of Sociz aul 
Problems 
‘Melee of Research 
Social Statistics 
Sociometry 
Social Psychology 
Sociology and 
chiatry 
Social Biolo 
Human Ecology 
Rural Sociology 
Community 


» 


AO, 


? 


worn 


n a+ w 


The Family 

Political 
an, Sociology of Religion 

Criminology 

_ Sociology and Social 


Tabulation of 1 responses ‘to “Techniques used i in gathering your your data.” 
Since categories are not mutually exclusive and negative categories omited, 


sum of the frequencies i in the rows is no not equal to the “all schedule” total. a 


» 


x 


+ 


i= 


concepts or both. (2) Testing a hypothesis occurs only when a ond 
Statement as to the relationship between two or more variables is proved or dis- m 
ove $ are. | definition, © 
proved. (3) Concepts are clarified only when they are given operational definition, 

_ as in scales or tests. (4) A logical analysis of a concept and the literature Sanco 


_ testing of hyphens or r the clarification of ©) the question n of test- 
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ing hy and concepts is an ui nel sadenie question and 
Since the definition of these t the so variable, 
_ table does not provide reliable data as to the relative proportions of projects — . 


; hypotheses ; and clarifying concepts in any given section. It is, however, significant 
in pointing to the need of a standard terminology for this aspect of methodology. a 
Tables 3 and 4 are derived directly from thei ‘item on the questionnaire e dealing with 
~ techniques used in obtaining data. There were seventeen cases of “no | response” — 
"4 ie item. This figure applies to both the tables and represents the number of omg 
ects in which there was no indication at all as to techniques used in collecting data. 
a Roughly, 30 percent of all projects use questionnaires and of this proportion, ap- 
proximately ¢ 60 percent are self-constructed. Sections in which a majority of projects - _ 


are Rural Sociology and Educational Sociology. 
ABLE YPES OF ATA SED BY Pro ECTS 


Using cts | Pr Non.|. Projects 

| umentary | documen- Using Both) No 
Sources |tarySources of “mation 

Exclusively Exclusively 


= 
History and 


of Social Problems 


Sociology and Psy 
Ecology 
Rural Sociology | 
The Community 
The Family 
Political Sociology | 
: of Religion | 
and Social Work 


&. 


Approximately ten percent of all pre are as. using or tests, and 


. those so o reported approximately 7O percent are self-constructed. The section on 


- Sociometry contains, as might be geen, the highest proportion of projects using E- 
_ Interviews are reported used 1 in approximately 40 percent of all | projects, and 1 of. ; ects u. 
these about 60 percent use interview schedules. Sections in which more than a — Sociolo 
the projects are reported as using interviews are: Human Ecology, Rural Sociology, yi: sources 
8 Community, The Family, Sociology o of Religion, and Sociology and Social Work. OS 7 concent 
_ Participant observation is reported in about 20 percent of the returns, and is found : 7 — Methox 
most frequently mentioned in the section on The Community, | tional 


The use of control groups i is reported in a little less than ten percent of the athe Ta pected 
ta 2 
Project: 


— 
— 
or: 
| 
_ 
| tenden 
| 
| 
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is 


— 


4 


pared with the proportion of projects based on nonoriginal | data. Those projects 
‘ classified as using nondocumentary sources exclusively are projects which have in- 
; __volved the construction of some device for collecting data, and the collection and — 


Bcswoe of those data. Those projects which are classified as using cheney 
TaBLe 6. Use or Locat Data 


Projects Using Projects Using | 

‘All Data from Sourcesof | No 


History and Theory 
Theory of Social Problems 
Methods of Research 
Social Statistics 
Sociometry 
Social Psychology ey 
Sociology and Psychiatry. 
Social Biology 
Human Ecology 
Rural Sociology 
The Community 
The Family 
Political 
4 Sociology of Religion 


= 
a sources exclusively have , with a few exceptions, ae as several projects using» 


newspaper materials, analyzed data already assembled. There appears to be some 
tendency for those projects classified as using both ty sources to be somewhat 
greater in scope than the other two groups. 
the 314 projects, roughly 20 percent make use sources, 
~ about 3o percent make exclusive use of nondocumentary sources, and some 40 per. 
cent use both types of sources. The sections showing a heavy concentration of proj- 
; ects using documentary ‘sources exclusively are Social Statistics and Political 
Sociology; those showing a heavy concentration of projects using nondocumentary — 
sources are Sociometry, Rural Sociology, and The Family; ; those showing a heavy 


VOW 


concentration of projects using both types of sources are History and Theory . 
Methods of Research, The Community, Sociology and Social Work, and Educa- 


= Sociology. The ‘results for these sections are in the main what might | be ex 
pected, with the possible exception of History and Theory. An examination of the 
 caastie in this section wy both types of of sources indicates that the they a are all proj- 


- 
in about 20 percent of the projects. Documentary sources are used in approxi- | 
projects. With the exceptions of the sectionsonSociometry, || 
Rural Sociology, and The Family, documentary sources are used either exclusively 4 
in combination with other sources by a majority of projects in every 
is derived from the same questionnaire item as Tables 3 and 4 and gives ag 
Sections 
- 
| 


| 


‘ 
4 
4 


om 


Sociology of Religion 


AMERICAN AN ‘SOCIOLOGIC “AL REVIE IEW 


of scope, and that the sources of data are par- 


®t Classification of the projects in Table 6 was largely a matter of inference, : and all 4 7 


 feeme on the questionnaire which served to fix the locality of the data in relation to 


the locality of the investigator were used. The chief problem involved was to a 


mine whether data were localized or unlocalized. A ‘study of juvenile delinquents in 


a given city is clearly localized; on the other hand, a | study of the concept of social _ 


interaction in the abstract is difficult to place. The first category used in this table 
includes those projects in which the i investigator analyzed data derived from his own 
locality and the classification i is fairly precise and reliable. The only problem was to a 


studies using state ‘government documents by individuals living in the given iis 
and studies carried on by the staff of Agricultural Experiment Stations within the 
states in n which the Stations were located. The second category is essentially an “all Be 
other” category, including projects using both unlocalized data and data from locali- 


~ Projects using local data comprise approximately 40 percent o! of the total number of 


projects. The sections in which projects usng local data are in a majority. are Soci-_ 
ometry, Sociclogy and and Psy 7 Human in Ecology, Rural Sociology, and d Sociology 
and Social WwW prk. 


Taste 7.) 


Statistical 
Techniques echniques 


~All Sections 
History and Theory. 
Theory of Social Problems _ 
Methods of Research 
Social Statistics 
Social Psychology 


or 


The Community 


The Family 
AACS 


Political Sociology 


Criminology __ 
Social rk 
Sociology and ial or I 


‘Table 7 presents the returns classified by type of analysis used. The a. 
into statistical and nonstatistical analysis seemed to be the only one which could be 
made with even a moderate degree of reliability in view of the heterogeneity o of the 


_ responses to this item. Here again the classification was made by inference from an 
examination of the entire return; ‘the doubtful cases were those which made no D eX- . 


directex 


Social ] 
fr 
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ee plicit statement with respect to use of statistical analysis, but which i in other i item -: 
Of the total number of projects, 50 percent appear to be usin 

Ae statistical techniques i in analysis, about 25 percent appear not to be using st aide ; 
"techniques, and for the remaining projects adequate information is not available. 


_ In a majority of the sections, the proportion of ‘Projects using statistical techniques 
- is somewhat higher than ‘the proportion not using them. The marked exceptions— 


the sections on History and Theory and on Theory of Social Problems—would be ° 


TABLE 8. For 1n WHICH Conctusions ARE SraTep! 


Schedules Schedules Schedules} Schedules} 
all 


Reporting Reporting} Reporting} No Re- 
Schedules General Generali Both No Con- 

| Forms clusions 
+— 


f Theory of Social Problems 
Methods of Research | 

Social Statistics 

Sociometry 

Social 
Sociology and Psychiatry 
Human Ecology 

‘The Community 

Family 
Political Sociology 
Sociology of Religion — 
Cc riminology = | 

Sociology and Social W: 


Pee 


a 


Aways ES 


a 1 Tabulation of responses to “Is your conclusion stated in the form of (1) a general : sum-_ 


a approximately 40 percent of the rr reported that conclusions were to be 
_ stated in the form of both specific generalizations and a general summary. In twelve i. 
of the seventeen sections, , the use of both forms in ‘the s statement of co conclusions 1 is i Gia > 
Table g is self-explanatory and indicates that not quite half of the } projects ts report 
= - Teceiving outside financial aid, whereas almost 60 percent of the projects were self 
- directed. Projects falling i in the s sections on Methods of Research, Social Statistics, 
_ Social Biology, Rural Sociology, The Community, and Sociology and Social Work | 
_ most frequently receive outside financial aid. With the exceptions of the sections on 
- Theory of Social Problems, Social Biology, The Community, and Sociology of Re-— 
— ligion, the trend with respect to the Girection of ‘Projects observed in the the total is 


of the : 


— 
| 
| 
|! 
— 
— 
— 
i 


Z The tabulation of data on the relation of projects to the national emergency i is 
zi presented i in Table 1o. A little more t than 20 percent c of the schedules report projects of 
motivated by the needs arising out of the national emergency. . A little more than 
percent report projects motivated by the research opportunities made available 
7 - by the national emergency. A little less than ten percent report projects motivated = 
os 4 _ by data made available by the national emergency. The highest proportion . of proj- 
I, .- ects related to the national emergency in terms of all three questions appear i an the . 
on of The Co 
2 2 —s If the t typical project can be defined in terms of majority responses to 7 a Politica 
: ~~ the census items, such a project would be one which i is allocated toa single section, Sociolog 
which i is “reported as testing hypotheses, which uses documentary sources, which ligion 
|S ge does not analyze local data, which reports its conclusions as a general summary oras : Crimino 
as specific generalization or both, and which is is self-directed. Sociolog 
Among some of the sections there is a core of projects which are homogeneous 
“Fk with respect to a larger number of items. The clearest case is that of Rural Sociol- “9% “ology 


“» - - ogy. Here the majority of projects are similar to the general type outlined ; above in | 

es 4 indicating a single section choice, in reporting hypotheses tested, and in reporting 7 

the form in which conclusions are stated. In addition, a majority of projects 
using sampling, using nondocumentary sources including interview and question- 


Tab 
such as r 
data | mac 


A" 


toys a naire data, using local data, using statistical analysis, and receiving outside financial _ 
, Support. Other sections which are similar to Rural Sociology, both in the number of the base 
_ majority responses and in the configuration of such responses, are Methods of Re- +a of classi 


io 
— 7 The section on History and Theory, which anaes a somewhat aioe of 


if 
; 
|) 
tie 
Pid = _in filling 


majority reponses Rur some indication of a different type 
pattern. ‘This section conforms to the general Tespect to section 


jority y of projects us use data from documentary sc sources but use neither i interview nor 
questionnaire data, ‘make nonstatistical analyses of nonlocal data, and are’ self- 

Needless to say, the foregoing analysis is highly seieiealiiaa and tentative. The 
"limitations of the da data have ars been pointed o out, and the relevance of some of of 
Tass 10. OF Projects T TO THE NaTIonAL Emercency! 


Projects Reported | Motivated by Re-— M dby D 
Motivated by search Opportunities | i 
Needs ds Thereof | Made Available ade Available 


Take 
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such as motivated by needs thereat, by research made available or | 


= bases of classification i is questionable. It does, however, suggest ve e possibilty 


Sections 
une? 


i: 


tacefy 


“44 


| 
framed in terms sofa universe of common to the me A a- 


gether all those. projects in the various fields of pec research presenting common oo 
ad _ methodological problems, i it would facilitate a more useful statistical analysis of the a 


. F returns, and, remaining constant over a period of years, would make possible fairly — 
precise conclusions as to trends i in the 


1941 CENSUS OF RESE EARCI 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF SOCIOLOGY 
also: 3° 18 181, 245, 250, 252, 300, 305.) 


. The Theoretical Setting for a Study of the Secular Mentality. Harry Alpert, $514 Black. 


fication concept of mentality and of its usefulness in por sociology. 


2 2. The Concept of Social Group. Read Bain, Miami ~—_peteeaie Oxford, Ohio. Analysis of © 


Be 2 "Some B Recent Sociological Implications of the Culture- ‘Cycle Theory. Herbert A. “Bloch, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Reappraisal of culture-cycle theory from recent re- _ 
search in social psychology and sociology and reformulation of logico-empirical method. ore - 
6. The Method and Theory of Acculturation. Leonard Bloom, Kent State University, 

. Kent, Ohio. Analy sis of literature and field work among Eastern Cherokee. 
7, A System of a Sociology of Art. Joseph H. Bunzel, 1215 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. — 
Qualitative and quantitative classification of works | of art by their techniques; a new social 

Enlarged Function of Science in Social Control Today. Charles Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. New classification of elementary human interests and func- — 
tions; tables of local and national data on expenditures are arranged to show proportions of 
and normal community activities; 
_g. An Analysis of the Meaning of the Concept of Caste. Oliver C. Cox, Wiley ae - 
er Texas. An examination of census ons historical documents, and field studies among _ 
East Indians in Trinidad, British West Indies. _ 
Disorganization in Contemporary American Institutions, and Implications for Social 
= John F. Cuber, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. o. Analysis of data from interview NS) on 
participant observation, and documentary sources. 
11. Theory of Definition, Meaning, Causation, etc., in Social and Political Science; Appli- 
cation of Semiology to Sociology. Lewis Dexter, 536 Pleasant St., Belmont, Mass. Resolution — 
of current controversies by linguistic techniques of the semiologists. = rr 
12. Christian Social Thought, 30-180 A.D. Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University of 
America, Brookland, D. C. Data include all the extant Christian literature of the period. c 7 
13. Cultural Similarities in Japan and Oceania. Douglas G. Haring, Syracuse University, 


- Sy racuse, N. Y. An examination of reports of studies in Poly: nesia and historical documents — 


‘Ss. Colun 


a eria s 


14. Theory ry of Social Institutions: Implementation; Ecology; Secondary Group; and Social a a . 


nd inter 


Disorganization. J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Analysis of basic theo- = 
retical treatments in social science literature. — onda 
f re of th 


_ Analysis of Systems of Social Control in n Five Cultures: English Feudalism, 1100- -1350; - f aa 


on of en 


Sanford Vv 


Hindu Caste; The Navaho; Nazi Totalitarianism; and American Democracy. A. B. alae aq -? 
= 2. Yo 


m 


ale viola 


— 
ae? 
trols 
a Man—The Unique. Rudolph M. Binder, 157 West s7th St., New York, N. Y. Thesis 
| |) 
| 
=.  Versity 
|) 
| 
‘ 
|) 
he 


Univ wiley satis aie Oregon. Analysis of letters from represent e sociologists sand 
aq social psychologists, and of professional monographs. 
_-17. Variations in Certain Classes of Social Action Systems in Relation to Variations in the 
_ Means-End Fields. Carl S. Joslyn, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. The hypothesis © 


i is that there is a tendency for the structure of certain classes of social action systems to — 
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itself to changes 1 in the means-end requirements. 
4 Ac comparison of social institutions, social customs, social change, and social control, based on 
_ field work in Australia, New Zealand, | Hokkaido, Formosa, and — Sa 
ee 19. The Social Thought of the German Catholic Central Verein. Sister Mary Liguori, -Mun- 
: delein College, Chicago, Ill. The pronouncements of representatives of the organization have 
_ been grouped with reference to their relevancy to social institutions and noninstitutional con- 
20. A Survey of Fundamental Change i in Man’s Basic Behavior during the Past 5 50 or 75 
Years. Charles W. Margold, 401 D St. N.E., Washington, D.C. A survey and analysis of such a 
21. The Culture of Social Classes. John W. McConnell, New York University, University | ca - 
or New York, N. Y. Historical survey of the evolution of occupational groups in New a 
‘Haven, Connecticut, and description o of culture of wage earners and white-collar workers in 
a American Pragmatism: A Social-Historical Examination of an Intellectual Movement. - 
CW right Mills, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. The design of a concrete study ba. 
answering the question: What factors in American culture “influenced” the inceptions, the ; 
course, and the selective acceptance of pragmatism? 
2B. Rates of Change of Material and Nonmaterial Culture. M. F. Nimkof, Bucknell Uni- 
"versity, Lewisburg, Pa. An analysis of new words since 1930, to test the ~— that the 
yc, culture is changing more rapidly than the nonmaterial culture. 
‘The Social Effects of Invention. W. F. Ogburn, University of Chia 
i= 25. Evolution of Culture. . Maurice Parmelee, 2410 11th St., Arlington, Va. An : attempt to 
= trace the course of cultural evolution as shown by the major discoveries and inventions; his- 
torical, anthropological, and sociological data are used. 
- 26. The Suitability of Democratic Representative Government for Present- Day China. 
: = T. Price, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Analysis of general historical data, i in- 


cluding biographies, newspapers, material (recording of) from direct observation, etc. va 


q 
THEORY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Grea also: 8, 11, 18, 23, 105, 201 208, 214, 250, 255, 256. cS 


in Basic Pattern of a Stable Social Order. Charles Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Analy sis of human motivation by study of social movements 
‘such as social credit, technocracy, and other of ‘the social order. 


29. Methods of Predicting Inventions, Applications of Selenee,, and Their Social Effects. 


Ss. Colum Gilfillan, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Analysis of predictions from 1740 to ; - 


7 30. Types of Social Problems: Race Relations; Mental Disease; War and National De- 
Henry J. Meyer, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. ‘Using documentary 


-s materials to establish the hypothesis that these situations offer a variety of conflicts of value 
 .. Class in American Society Today: The Socioeconomic and Sociopsychological Struc- 
ann of the Community. Charles Hunt Page, 34 West 69th St., New York, N. Y. An examina- — 
of empirical field studies and theoretical literature. 
32. Youthful Violators of Federal Revenue Laws on Probation in a Specific Cultural Area. _ 
‘Sanford Winston, State College, University of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. Analysis of all _ 


male violators (16 t to 25 yeas of age) of f Federal Revenue Laws in eastern North Carolina. 


— 
| — 
| 


Critique of the of Social Verne Wright, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Critical treatment of definitions, theories, and instrumental procedures; 


: emphasis on instruments for the measurement of social adjustment. — 


(See also: II, 18, 20, 445 S4y 57 6x, 63, 71, 81, 94, 103, 117, 18, 139, 147, 
7> 435 75» 307 ) 


34 Methodological Problems of Control i in Matched Samples: M Measurement of the Effects 


and multiple correlation analysis to answer the question: If partial correlation analysis is used 


_ Public Housing. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Partial a 


= pretest the utility of controls in matched samples, what effects are found on (1) the content 

ad generality of null hy potheses; (2) sampling procedures? ee 
ia 35. Consistency of Questionnaire Responses. John F. Cuber, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. Identical questions interspersed among numerous irrelevant questions. submitted to the 7 
"a ‘same 300 informants upon three occasions at two-week intervals. 
_--36. Characteristics of Census Enumerators and the Quantity and Quality of Work. Ss 
- Dedrick, Bur¢au of Census, Washington, D. C. Analysis of questionnaires returned by a 25 __ 
‘percent sample of enumerators, test results of subsample, | peedection records, and schedules 


37. The R ‘lative Efficiency of Different Sampling Units for Several Kinds of Statistics. _ 


_ Idem. How best to design a field sample to obtain a maximum amount of Population informa. 


tion within specific limitations. = 


= 


-- 38. A Study of Typology. Morton F. Foshers, § 559 West 188th St., New York, N. Y. How 
ty has been used in and a search useful, verifiable le ty 


schemes. 


“2 naires on pce tag medical services received, costs of treatment, income, etc.; and 


schedules on cases of reported scarlet fever and appendicitis, _ 


” gt. The Standardization of the Farm Family Socioeconomic Status Scale for ‘Use in — 
Rural Areas. William H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. Several thousand — 
copies of the scale from various regions of the United States. The criterion of internal consist- _ 


ency to test the diagnostic « capacity of the items; correlation analysis and ae tests to — 
on 


the validity and reliability of the scale. Be: 


42. A Quantitative Analysis of the Service to ‘Tuberculous Patients by the Local (Pitte- 7 7 


burgh, Pa.) Public Health Nursing Association. Gladys R. Walker, 221 North Homewood Ave. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. An a nigpamiaaiaas of the Practical application of quantitative techniques in evalu- — 


soctat 


443. Administration of Conference and Group Discussion Situation. Hobart N 
Stanford University, Calif. Data are records from the normal processes of management in 


Lag (See als 6 16 52, 81, 103, 115, 
: ee also: 40, 61, 62, 81, 103, 115, 118, 195, 243, 282.) rae 


Young, 


eid Estimation n of aan IgIo and 1920 Population of tt the Census Tracts Used for the i 
Census. Ralph C. Fletcher, Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, Pa. Enumeration dis- 
trict data for 1910 and 1920 and block data for 1934 are used. 
— 45. The Reliability of School Census Data for Estimating Population by Census Tracts — 

between Census Years. Jdem. Population in 1930 and births and deaths 1930-1940 to estimate 
a the population for 1940 in each census tract. Th his estimate will be compared with school — 
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iz 
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indi 
|) 
rvey of Research in Recreation. Myron Heidingsfield, New York University, New 
a _ N. Y. To define the problems in recreation; to indicate gaps in recreation research; to 
| evaluate the problems for solution by private and public agencies; to prepare a complete bib- 
40, The Relationship of Medical Services Received, Disability and Economic Status. 54 
| | — 
in 
= sat phenom: 
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i, 6. Number and Percent of the 1930 o Incorporated Places Which Lest Inhabitants by 19 1940. 
3 M. Gillette, University of North Dakota, University Station, N. D. An analysis of ques- 
tionnaire and interview data in addition to basic 
47. Family Research Opportunities and the 1940 Consus. Paul C. Glick, Census 
Ww ashington, D. C. Use of unpublished 1930 census data to delineate significant family types 
in the United States, ‘1890 to 1940. Idem. Population and “number of 
1890 to detailed data on families and states and cities related to 
social and economic indices, 1920 to 1940. 
49. Ethnic Groups in the Economic Life of Connecticut. Samuel Koenig, 310 Norton St., 
_ New Haven, Conn. A three percent sample of ten ethnic groups in the six agen ee of the 
mer Indices of Human Welfare in Rural Areas. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, 


_ Urbana, Ill. Presentation of socioeconomic data on a county basis for the use of land planning 
_ §1. The Relationship between Indices of Social Disorganization. Ernest R. Mowrer, 

- Northwestern University, Evanston, III. Analysis of community rates for twelve indices of 
ate disorganization i in Chicago by years for 1929- 1935, to test the hypothesis that current a 
indices of social disorganization are unsatisfactory due to their instability singly and in com- | 

a Social Classes in a Democracy; Social Stratification in the United States. Elbridge Bt ; 
Sibley, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Analysis in terms of intercorrelations, trends in in- — 
- dices of vertical mobility, and distribution by race, occupation, plane of living, education, etc. : 


7 amination of the relation "ato density and radius in American metropolitan districts; sta- 
of and population are used to find a rational conan Statistics. 


§5. Social Psychological Analysis of a Small Community. Cottrell, and 
~ Harold F. Kaufman, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. The hypothesis that attitudes concern- 
g ing social relations are correlated with class status is tested in the analysis of questionnaire, 
attitude test, interview data, in relation toratingsofsocialstatus. = 
«66. A Multiple- -Factor Analysis of White-Negro Experiences. Robert N. Ford and D. E. V. 
Henderson, University of Alabama, University, Ala. Data derived from experience- -scale r 
_ §7. The Comparison of Widely Separated Rural High School Groups by Means of an At- 
titude Scale. J. E. Hulett, Jr., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Analysis of data from four 
- small towns in Iowa, Kansas, Georgia, and New Hampshire demonstrated that the technique 
used i in validating this scale (criterion of internal consistency—critical ratio method) did not 
‘yield a scale capable of quantifying attitude differentials between groups with dissimilar cul- 


St., “New York, N. Y. Sociometric a es used to > clarify the n nature and extent of choice y 
and rejection between individuals, the bases upon which choice and rejection arise, and the 
phenomena of leadership and isolation in relation to individual differences. 
- $9. A Scale for the Measurement of Maladjustment by Comparison between Self-Ratings 
_ and Rating by Others. E. Kenneth Karcher, Jr., 14 Fairlawn Ave., Albany, N. Y. Analysis of > 
_ data from roo scales with 11 trait categories to test the hypothesis that when there exists a 
marked difference between a person’s self-characterization and that of his group, there are 7 
likely to be maladjustments within the individual. 
a 60. Prestige and Friendship Patterns in a Rural Township. George A. Lundberg, Benning- 
i‘ ton College, Bennington, Vt. Scores on the Chapin and Sewell scales of socio-economic status, 


and interview data are used to test the hypothesis that education and other cultural possessions 
> 


he basis of prestige in thisarea. 


Bw 
— 
— 
— 


ton, Pullman, Wash. Construction of a morale scale on the assumption that national morale 
is shown by: belief i in superiority of social structure of ingroup; willingness to sacrifice personal 

_ goals for the achievement of national goals; confidence in the competence of national leaders; 
belief that resources are available to hurl back external threats; goals set et out for achiovement ; 


are permanent and will neither be lost in war nor in war’s aftermath. 
> 62. The Changing Status of Japanese-Americans, with Special Reference to the Influence 
of International Relations between Japan and the United States, 1939. John A. ey cos eal 7 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Use of newspaper materials, correspondence, and especially 
_ devised measures of opinion, social distance, acculturation, and overt activity. ae 
63. A Scale of Status of Occupations. Mapheus Smith, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. Analy sis of more than 300 ratings on a list of 100 occupations in an attempt to quantify 4 
the position of occupations ona scale offixedlimits. 
64. Measurement of Sociation and Status. a eslie Day Zeleny, State Teachers’ College, 


3 St. Cloud, Minnesota. An interpretation in mathe a meant formulas ofa large number of i inter. 


personal attitudes in classroom 


61. The of National Morale. Delbert Miller, State eof 
4 


65. Student on College Athletics. Read Bain, University, Oxford, Ohio. 
An analysis of questionnaire responses from a rough cross-sectional sample of the whole stu- 4 
66. Children’s Language as Related to Their Play Activities. Steuart Henderson Britt and — 
oe Sidney Q. Janus, George Washington University, Ww ashington, D. C. Statistical analysis of — 
a” q recorded conversations of children in a variety of situations in various sections of the ‘country. - 
67. Conformity of Labor Newspapers with Respect to the A.F. of L.-C.1.0. Conflict. 7 
os Steuart Henderson Britt and Roye L. Lowry, George Washington University, Washington, — 
D. C. An application of J-curve analysis to 1288 issues of 177 labor newspapers. _ atne—€£ 
7 ie Baroque Created America. Joseph H. Bunzel, 1215 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, , Md. Prob- 
ie lem of the founding tonditions of the American continent in general and the United States in :' 
6g. A Research on Imitative Behavior. John Dollard (joint author with Neal E. Miller), — —_ 
Institute of Human Relations, 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. Analysis of data from ex- — 


22 "226, 2435280, 2 252, 260, 29 
211, 222, 22 233 38, 2435 25 2995 


_ periments with children to test the hypothesis that imitative behavior can be learned and un- | 


learned, and to specify and define submechanisms of imitation. Consideration of experimental — 
findings in relation to social science data in the fields of crowd behavior and diffusion. = 
70. The Sociological Factors in Ability and Mediocrity. Robert E. L. Faris, Bryn Mawr | 

College, Bryn Mawr, P aA consideration of the hypothesis that sociological processes produce — 

hc in the middle part of the population as well a as talent at the top an and low mentality - 

71. A Controlled Analysis of the Relationship of Active Participation in ee 
a to the Scholastic and Social Adjustment of College Students. Reuben L. Hill, U = 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. A comparison of grades and adjustment i inventory scores” ; 


of an experimental group encouraged systematic induction into activities with 


Radio Policy and Special Interest Groups. Louis W. College of 
ow ooster, Ohio. Analysis of proceedings of the Federal Communications Commission, National © 
Association of Broadcasters, American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, bar — 
etc., and radio broadcasting industry statistics. 
74. Social and Economic Effects of the Present War. R. Lake Erie College, 


ainesville, Ohio. 


93. 
Disorder 
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| tale. 
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| 
view of 
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-OFFICI IAL REE REPORTS AND. PROCEEDINGS 

- 75. Children’s Interests and Attitudes as Related to Socioeconomic Factors. Harold E. 
ones, 2683 Shasta Road, Berkeley, Calif. Analysis of responses on interest tests, attitudes _ 

= and activity inventories of children in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades i in two contrasting 

a 76. Main Currents in American Army Thought. Fenton Keyes, Colgate Univ ersity, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. An inductive analysis along the lines of Parrington, Gabriel, Leyburn, ‘and others, S 

documents, ) Goverment documents, ‘biography, and other attitudes 


"Preschool Child (1925—1940). Ruth Pearson Koshuk, 5524 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. sis 
a all books and articles dealing specifically with the social environment in relation to the be- a 
_ havior of young children. A brief abstract of each publication, giving puepemn, methods, sub- 
a 78. Social Roles. Alfred McClung Lee, New York University, WwW vashington Square, New 
79. The Psychological Circularity of Social Reform. Idem. 
80. Habits and Attitudes of Upland Arkansas Farmers. William H. Metzler, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. An analysis of questionnaire and interview data on farm enter- 
prise, family labor, education, and social participation, classified according to tenure, wealth, 
‘81. Social Factors Related to National Morale. Delbert C. ‘Miller, State College of WwW ash. 
ington, Pullman. W ah. » Analysis of 100-300 cases to discover er factors. related to national mo- 
2. Language, delinies and Situations. C. Wright Mills, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. > attempt to construct a scheme for the objectification of several types of meaningful 
action. Lying, secrecy, and hy pocrisy are to be analyzed within a framework of situated action _ 
83. Sex Mores and Social Structure. George P. Murdock, Yale New Haven, 
= Connecticut. Based on cultural data from 200 different societies.  — 
ay _ 84. The Western-Returned and Modern (Westernized)- Educated Chinese Student, Up to 
a 925. Maurice T. Price, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Analysis of general historical data, 
including newspapers, biographies, observed behavior, ‘and overheard conversation. 
85. The Social Act. Mapheus Smith, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
—ss« 86, Adult Education and the Negro. Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia University, New York 
. Y. Analysis of questionnaires, interviews, and documentary materials. 


a4 a 87. Processes of Technological Innovation in Communication. Idem. Analys sis of docu- — 
zi 88. Technology and Social Change. Jdem. Analysis of i interview and pen material. — 7 
‘8g. The Habitual Criminal—A Psychological Definition. J. Ellis Voss, University of Penn- 


-— sylvania, Philadelphia. Pa. Clarification of the concept of the habitual criminal from point of — 


— 90. Prejudice at the University Level. Jdem. Use of 1500 questionnaires and 200 scale tests - 

P ty _ to test the hypothesis that prejudice is the outgrowth of fear at the level of competition. _ 

: nde g1. Social Effects of Political Propaganda. Douglas Waples, University of Chicago, Chi- 
a cago, Ill. An analysis of interview responses obtained by Roper’s organization in Lake Erie 
a Ohio, under the direction of Paul F. Lazarsfeld; and analysis of newspapers, maga- 

zines, and radio during the campaign of of 1940. 


92. Tests as Diagnostic | in Clinical Practice. P. Armstrong, 140 East 
Street, New Y aah, N.Y.A comparison of the 1916 Stanford-Binet more recent 


Kymograph Records of Neuromuscular (Respiratory) in Relation to Behavior 


- Disorders. Trigant Burrow, The Lifwynn Foundation, 27 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Pare of an by ‘Trigant Burrow, William Galt, and Hans reported i in last 
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4. Community Readjustment of Patients Returned from State Hospitals. Arthur Vi incent 
Huffman, University | of Illinois, , Urbana, Ill. Analysis of the personal experiences of the indi- 
vidua 
a _ g§. Regional Distribution of Types of Mental Disorder in Washington. Henry J. Meyer, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Data, which include county, diagnosis, age, sex 4 
educational status, and marital status of patients, are given statistical analysis in an effort to 
. 96. Drug Psychoses. Elizabeth Proehl Bess, 112 Warwick Road, West Newton, Mass.A _ 
comparison of available features of social, hospital, and drug histories of various drug i 


Premarjtal Problems of College Students. ‘Harriet R. -Mowrer, 727 Monticello Place, 
Evanston, Ill. Case studies of college students are examined to test the hypothesis that pre- 

_ marital problenis of college students are the reflection of personality trends and of early family 

98. Release of Tensions of Service Men and Their Families. Poaline V.Y oung, University — 
bhai California, Los Angeles, Calif. Interviews, letters, life histories of service men and | 

their families are analyzed with respect to their attitudes toward separation, new organization _ 

family life, new habits of living, altered standard of ving, in social — 


institutions, changes in the mores, moods, and morals. — 


38, 20, 44 455 47 48, 127, 131, 207 
99. Changing Aspects of 1200 etnias Families. Sister M. Christi 

+ Mich. An investigation of the relation of the decrease in size of family to the number A 
children serving in the work of the Church; analysis of relevant questionnaire data. 


4 vania State College, State College, Pa. Use of cow data in an analysis of composition ~~ : 

4 trends in terms of survival factors, reproductive rates,etc, 
ap 101. The Development of Life Tables; (a) for the Decade 1930~39 for the United States 
and for Geographic Divisions by Race and Sex, (b) for the year 1939 for the United States and 
for Geographic Divisions by Race, Sex, and Rural-Urban Classification. C. L. Dedrick, Bu- 


_reau of the Census, Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. Tables for the three-year period Ry 


= are also planned for the indicated areas and also for States. LR hee 
102. Economic Density of Population, Population Trends and Standard of Living. “Allen D. 7 


awards, Box 528, Blacksburg, Va. Analysisofcensusandotherdata. 


a 103. Analysis of Basic Social Trends in Cincinnati, 1900~1940. Earle Eubank, University of 


Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. The data covered include population changes—births, deaths, 
: 4 F marriages, divorces; and population mobility as indicated by: distribution of permits for erect- a 


tive agencies; and general relief case ¢ load by settlement status. 

. 106. The Dynamics of Population—1930 and 1940. Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the Cen- 

sus, Washington, D. C. Measurement of natural increase and internal migration with — he 
_ of net reproduction rates for the United States, geographic divisions, and states. 

aa 107. 1940 Population and Housing Censuses. Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of | the Ce Census, 


. The ‘Industrial and Occupational Structure of the Population of Louisiana. Rodel 


Negro Migration, 1860-1940. Lyonel C. Florant, 5827 S. Maryland Avenue, 
a ? Ill. A survey and synthesis of the literature, indicating areas warranting further research; ih Ur. 
terials include analyses of census data as well as a review of special studies. Pes th 
105. Study of Settlement and Related Public Welfare Problems in New York State. Ed- 
oa T. Frankel, New York State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, 
N. Y. Data based ona tabulation of State Charge schedules by previous settlement i in — 
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of the unique character of Louisiana industry as soveniedt in census data. se 
= 109. German Population Policies, 1933~1939; A Sociological and Statistical Appraisal of Na- 
tional Socialist Attempts to ‘Stimulate Population Growth. Dudley Kirk, Office of Population _ 

Research, : 20 Nassau Street, of data on German trends 


it Bee Differential Fertility of Urban Women of Childbearing Age in the National sae 
3 Survey. Clyde V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. The data 
relate mainly to births during one year among about 375,000 when married women, 15 to 44 
- years of age, classified by demographic and socioeconomic attributes. A valuable feature of the 
analysis i is that the tabulations provided cross-classifications of the sample. The ceupatonal 
classes were subdivided according to educational attainment and also according to family i in- 2 
. Army Mortality and Morbidity. Richard O. Lang, 2601 Calvert Street, N.W., 


ington, D. C. Comparative statistical of and statistics in the 


Resources and Opportunities of Youth. D. E. Lindstrom, University of 
Urbana, Ill. Analysis of 1048 schedules secured on rural youth situation and opportunities. = 
Nationality Composition of the Population of Massachuestts: Acculturation Study. 

_ John Lobb, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, N Mass. Historical and contemporary data — 


on the composition of the population, migration data, location of specific groups, occupational | WE 


— Levels of Living and Population Movements in Ohio. A. R. ated Ohio State Usi- a 


a; versity, Columbus, Ohio. A composite county level of living index (based on 27 separate items . - 


weighted according to their discriminating value) is related to population data for 1930 and 


Fi 116. Occupational Birth Rates in Urban and Rural Areas of Wisconsin. T. C. re 
_ University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. _A time-series and partial correlation analysis of data et! 


obtained from birth certificates Wi isconsin Bureau of Vital Statistics, and city directories. = 


Rademaker, M. Myhrman, Mildred Beckmen Myhrman, Bates College, 
ston, Maine. Analysis of cultural data concerning the modification, fasion, loss, and develop- oy: 
_ ment of French-Canadian Americans’ culture compared with New England culture. “a 

Ra, 18. The Population of New England. John A. Rademaker, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine © 
_ Analysis and graphic description of population characteristics anc and 1 composition in the six New 


i Population Trends in the State of Washington. Calvin F. Schmid, University of oe 7 


Ww Vashington, Seattle, Wash. Analysis al Published and unpublished census data and historical 


he 


_ 120. The Social Composition of Mexico s as Shown by the 1930 and 1940 Censuses and the | 


The Population Louisiana: Mortality, Pertility, and 
Louisiana State University, University,La. 
— ‘Medical Progress and Social Change. Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia University, New 
‘eum e 23. Virginia Population Changes since 1610. Leland B. Tate and Harold Smith, Vi — 
a oy technic Institute, Blacksburg. Va. A department report, revised from time to time. 


ses as to factors affecting effective contraceptive practice and size of planned families are tested 
_ by use of the following data: a history of pregnancies and contraceptive practices; a record of — 
_ unemployment, poet and earnings since marriage; answers to a battery of aeanuneall 
questions. 
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AMERICAN. SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 

_ 94. Community Readjustment of Patients Returned from State Hospitals. Arthur Vii Vi incent_ 
Huffman, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Analysis of the personal experiences of the indi- a : 


: q viduals under study, autobiographical materials, discussions with relatives, friends, and busi- q 


5. Regional Distribution of Types of Mental Disorder in Washington. Henry J. Meyer, i 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Data, which include county, diagnosis, age, Sex, J : 

- educational status, and marital status of patients, are given stetinniens analysis 1 in an effort = 


“4 describe clusters of counties or areas, 


96. Drug Psychoses. Elizabeth Proehl Moore, 112 Ww arwick Road, West Newton, Mass. 
comparison of available features of social, hospital, and drug histories of various drug groups 
i! represented in a in abstracts of mental hospital patients in Massachusets, admitted and laa 
97. Premarital Problems of College Students. Harriet R. Mowrer, 727 Monticello Place, | 
= Ill. Case studies of college students are examined to test the hypothesis that pre- ¥ a 
marital problems of college students are the reflection of personality trends and of early family 
_ 9. Release ‘of Tensions of Service Men and Their Families. Pauline V.Y oung, University | 
5 of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. Interviews, letters, life histories of service men and 
~: families are analyzed with respect to their attitudes toward separation, new sien 
- | isa life, new habits of living, altered standard of living, changes ir in the social and political — 
Gee alo 18, 20, 455 47, 48, 52, 127, 128, 131, 152, 207, 
99 Changing Aspects of 1200 00 Catholic Families. Sister M. Christina, Mary grove College, 
Detroit, Mich. An investigation of the relation of the decrease in size of family to the number of ' a 
children serving in the work of the Church; analysis of relevant questionnairedata. 
100. Characteristics and Trends of Pennsylvania’s Population. H. R. Cottam, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. Use of Census data in an analysis of composition and 
trends in terms of survival factors, reproductive rates,etc. 
. Wis 101. The Development of Life Tables; (a) for the Decade 1930-39 for the United States 
_ and for Geographic Divisions by Race and Sex, (b) for the year 1939 for the United States and 
for Geographic Divisions by Race, Sex, and Rural- Urban Classification. L. Dedrick, Bu- 
reau of the C ‘nsus, Commerce Building, Wa ashington, D. C. Tables for the three-year period — 
1939-41 are ee planned for the indicated areas and also for States. Se 
- yo2. Economic Density of Population, Population Trends and Standard of antes, Allen D. 
Edwards, Box 528, Blacksburg, Va. 
ie: 103. Analysis of Basic Social Trends in Cincinnati, 1900-1940. Earle Eubank, University of 4 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. The data covered include population changes—births, 


ae marriages, divorces; and population mobility as indicated by distribution of permits for erect- 


104. Negro Migration, 1860-1940. Lyonel C. Florant, 5827 S. Maryland Avenue, Chicago, a 
r Il. A survey and synthesis of the literature, indicating areas warranting further research; ma-_ 
_ terials include analyses of census data as well as a review of special studies; 

105. Study of Settlement and Related Public Welfare Problems in New York State. Ed- 


= * ward T. Frankel, New York State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, — 


N. Y. Data based on a tabulation of State Charge schedules by previous settlement in New 

ork State, length of residence, etc.; chargeback debits and credits between local administra- == 
agencies; and general relief case load by settlement 
106. The Dynamics of Population—1930 and 1940. Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the Cen- 

e sus, Washington, uv. C. Measurement of natural increase and internal migration with analysis 
_of net reproduction rates for the United States, geographic divisions, and states. = 

107. 1940 Population and Housing Censuses. Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census, — 

7 Ww ashington, D. C. An analysis of statistics relating to the population and dwelling units in the 


Industrial and Occupational Structure of the Population of Louisiana. Rudolf 
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AND PROCEEDING 
-Heberle, Louisiana State University, University, La. A eb consequences 
2 of the unique character of Louisiana industry asrevealedincensusdata. 
109. German Population Policies, 1933~1939; A Sociological and Statistical Appraisal of 
tional Socialist Attempts to Stimulate Population Growth. Dudley Kirk, Office of Population i 
Research, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. Analysis of data on German population erends 
from official and unofficial sources. Compilation of laws and decrees relating to population, > 
and information concerning their enactment and operation and attitudes toward them. ¥ 
Differential Fertility of Urban Women of Childbearing Age in the National Health 
4 Survey. Clyde V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. The data — 
- felate mainly to births during one year among about 375,000 urben married women, 15 to 44 7 ; i 
_ years of age, classified by demographic and socioeconomic attributes. A valuable feature of the x cea 
is that the tabulations provided cross-classifications of the sample. The occupational 


Resources Opportunities of Rural Youth. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, 
ae _ Urbana, Ill. Analysis of 1048 schedules secured on rural youth situation and opportunities. = 
7 aa 14. Nationality Composition of the Population of Massachuestts: Acculturation Study. | 
John Lobb, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Historical and contemporary data _ 
: on the composition of the population, migration data, location of specific groups, occupational - 


115. Levels of Living and Population Movements in Ohio. A. R. Mangus, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. A composite county level of ane index (based on 27 separate items — 


116. Occupational Birth Rates in Urban and Rural Areas of Wisconsin. T. C. McCormick, a 
‘lee of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. A time-series and partial correlation analysis of data > aS ; 
P obtained from birth certificates, Wisconsin Bureau of Vital Statistics, and city directories. 
The French-Canadian Americans in New England. John Adrian Rademaker, Elizabeth 
; ‘teens Rademaker, Anders M. Myhrman, Mildred Beckman My hrman, Bates ‘College, I Lew- 


_ iston, Maine. Analysis of cultural data concerning the modification, fusion, loss, ai and develop. ae 

of French-Canadian Americans’ culture compared with New England culture. 

_ 118. The Population of New England. John A. Rademaker, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine — 
‘ ; _ Analysis and graphic description of population characteristics and composition in the six New 
119. Population Trends in the State of Washington. Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Ww ashington, Seattle, Wash. Analysis of published a and unpublished census data and historical — j 
ifs ‘120, The Social Composition of Mexico as Shown by the 1930 and 1940 Censuses and t 
oe Effects of the Revolution. Clarence Senior, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. = 
we 8 — = The Population of Louisiana: Mortality, Fertility, and Migration. T. Lynn Smith, 
ae a 22. Medical Progress and Social Change. Bernhard J. _— Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. Analysis of documentary materials. 


Virginia Population Changes since 1610. Leland B. Tate and Harold Smith, Virginia 


an in Indianapolis, who were married in 1927, 1928, or 1929, and Meet Certain Other i a 
7 _ ic Requirements. P. K. Whelpton, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Twenty-three hypothe- + 
Saar) 7 ses as to factors affecting effective contraceptive practice and size of planned families are tested — ; 
Ay aa by use of the following data: a history of pregnancies and contraceptive practices; a record of — 
unemployment, occupation, and — since answers to a battery of supplement- 
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" — = The Relation between the Number of Children Born to Native White _— in _— 
is —. and Various Factors. Jdem. Data include, For the husband and wife in each married — 
- a couple, age, state of birth, number of times married, school grade completed, and religious 
os affiliation (or background); for each couple, year married, current dwelling tenure, current | 
- = monthly rental, and number years lived in cities of 25,000 or over; for each wife, number of _ 
_ = 126. The Social Demography of American Villages and Hamlets with Special Emphasis al 
- upon the Southeastern Region. Vincent Heath Whitney, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. > 
_ Measurement of the function and direction of social change on the village-hamlet level; analy- 
; as sis of a wide variety of demographic data for every village and hamlet in t in _— counties of North — 


‘HUMAN ECOLOGY 


— 


wt 
Se wer See also: 18, 44, 45, 95, 104, 117, 118, 121, 126, 159, whe, ae 


a Norton, Mass. The role of new centralized the radio, and other m means 


munication in breaking down isolation and producing rapid modernization. —> - 
128. The Position of the Negro in the Economic Structure of Rhode Island. Clarence Glick, 
‘Bewwn University, Providence, R. I. Determination of economic and employment conditions 
among ! Negroes of the state; sampling of opinions among both whites and Negroes on the eco- _ 
nomic position of Negroes in the state. 
e a 129. Social Factors Related to Erosion in the Scantic River Valley, Connecticut. deal 
aa Hypes, Storrs, Conn. Questionnaire and i interview responses of families in erosion areas. : 
Definition of ‘‘City” and Correlation of City Size with Urban Phenomena. 
Keyes, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Data on urban phenomena from census and other . - 
sources (educational, recreational, governmental, occupational, retail, social welfare,communi- 
cation) arranged according to all communities of 2000 or overin 1930.0 
«431. Population Trends: Differential Birth and Death Rates, Residential Mobility. “ey 
Manheim, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. Construction of diverse indexes of 


Ee population trends by census tracts; birth and death rates correlated with nativity and rental — : 
Mexican Migratory Workers of South Texas. Selden C. Menefee, WPA Division of 

4 Research, 1734 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. An analysis of materials col-_ 


-/ lected on family size and characteristics, migratory routes, and incomes during 1938, working | 
Ten health, education, etc., by 300 interviews with Mexican families of Crystal — 
«133. Pattern of Settlement and Segregation of the Jewish Population of f Detroit, Michigan. . 
os J. Meyer, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Community pattern is estab- 
=; lished by distributional analyses and correlation techniques applied to a sample of Jewish popu-  ~ 
_ Data obtained from the Michigan Census of Population and Unemployment of of 1935 by . =a 
a tested method of identifying Jewish schedules by personal and family names. pe” i os 
134. Urban and Suburban Patterns of Personal Disorganization. Ernest R. Mowrer, North. “study t 
western University, Evanston, Ill. Analysis of data from insanity and suicide records 
Cook County, Illinois, totaling some 45,000 cases; data from house-to-house canvass upon mo- 
bility, family relationship, social isolation, in areas of extreme rates—high andlow. — 
=. 135. Ecology of Feeblemindedness in Milwaukee. Marguerite Reuss, Marquette Univer- — Gregory 
136. Ecology of Mental Disease in Milwaukee. Jdem. investig: 
aa An Ecological Study of Lexington, Kentucky. Irwin T. Sanders, University of Ken- 
oe. Lexington, Ky. Association between areas of city and indices of social pathology, aad 


” 

the location and characteristics of any urban “‘neighborhoods.” 


138. The Ecology of Voting Behavior. Calvin F. Schmid , University of Washington, 
Seattle, W ash. Correlation analysis, partial and multiple, of unpublished voting statistics and — 
“special government tabulations of housing and population statistics. =” 
139. Land Values a as an index. Statistical analysis of data study 
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City: A Satellite Community. J. Ellis Voss, University of Phila-_ 
delphia, Pa. To test the hypothesis that unique ecological configuration results from “cyclical — 
mobility” of business enterprises and seasonal variation of population. = = =——™ > 
a. 141. Divorce Rates in the Counties of the State of Washington. H. Ashley Weeks (co-di- 
-Fector, Carl Dent), State of Ww ‘ashington, Pullman, Wash. The a association n between the 


2c 


Social Participation i in Formal Organizations. W. A. Cornell Univensty, 
hho N. Y. Over 800 schedules for farm families on their participation in organizations that 
have 
143. Social Participation in Informal Organizations. Idem. 400 schedules from farm families 
describing their informal social activities and their in unorganized group pro-- 
-—-—s«-344. Social Participation in Specific Organizations. Jdem. 800 schedules from farm families 
on the participation of family m members i in each of the following organizations: Farm Bureau, — 
The Measurement of Social Participation. Idem. Use of participation data collected for 
other participation analyses to establish a simple method for measuring social participation. as 
Growth and Decline in American Villages, 1930-1940. Edmund deS. Brunner, 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Simple analysis with reference to size of vil- 
lage, location, region, distance from cities,ete. $= | 
* a 147. Level of Living, Social ‘Participation, and ‘Social Adjustment: A Study of 299 Ohio 
Farm Families. Cottam, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. This study 


148. Rural in @) Physical Facilities ont Sanitation, (2) Social 
justment of Occupants, (3) Relation of Housing to Other Factors. Jdem. Analysis Siamien : 
of 500-600 rural families (farm and nonfarm), questionnaires administered to rural school chil- 
ne dren (about 10,000), and special tabulation of 1940 U. S. Housing Census. © seh ae 
my oe 149. Community Adaptations to Population Changes: A Case Study of a Middle Virginia 
Community—Beaverdam, Virginia. Allen D. Edwards, Box 528, Blacksburg, Va. 5,000 Census — 
records 1860-1930, are analyzed; ownership history of 100 contiguous tracts of land traced, — 
189 70-1938; 200 field schedules, newspaper files, organization and relief records, and secondary 7 
150. Social Factors” Affecting the Degree of Responsiveness to o Agricultural Extension 
- Work in Michigan. Duane L. Gibson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. ya il + 
“schedules from a sampling of farmers to determine the clientele of the extension agent and to 
study the effect of certain sociopsychological factors upon participation. 
1s IST. Land Use and Socioeconomic Submergence in the Plains States. J Gillette, <n 
be versity of North Dakota, University Station, N.D. 
y _ . Scholastic Achievement and Occupational Choice. Noel P. Gist, C. T. Pihlblad, Cecil 
_ Gregory, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Scholarship records of approximately 5000 © 
2 high school students, 1920-1930, in 94 rural communities of Missouri were secured. Follow-up — 
investigation of the occupations of these individuals in 1938. Sytner 
«153. The Social Factors in the Settlement of New Land in the Yazoo Mississippi Backwater 
Area. Rudolf Heberle, Louisiana State University, University, La. Analysis of scheduleson 200, 
«164. Acceptance of Approved Farming Practices among Farmers of Dutch Descent. c. R. 
Hoffer, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. Data on the culture characteristics, farm 
ing practices, and contacts with agricultural extension activities from 289 farmers” (celery — 
“se5, Selected Sociological Phases of Cotton Production i in the Hills and Delta of Louisiana. 
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156. The Adequacy of Institutional Facilities in Eddy County, New Mexico. Sigurd Johan- 
_ sen, State College, N. M. Data on social and eocnomic history and the growth, distribution, and b 
_ composition of its population; delineation of communities; existing institutional facilities; the , 
- composition of households in selected community arezs; social processes related to county 
_ 157. Attitude of Farmers toward a Cooperative Marketing Organization. » ME John, — 
_ Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Interviews with 1256 farmers in ten communi- — 
— ties concerning personal and environmental characteristics, participation in and knowledge of 
faa 158. The Effect of ' Closing Rural Churches on the Participation in Church Programs. Jdem. 2 
Twenty-five parishe 
159. A Socioeconomic of the Marshdwellers of Jefferson, Lafourche, 
and St. Bernard Parishes (Counties) in Southeastern Louisiana, Who Earn Their Livelihood 
cc Fishing, Trapping, and Cultivating Oysters. Edward J. Kammer, 3901 Harewood Road, N.E., 7 
Washington, D. C. Data collected by questionnaire and interview techniques. 7 
160. A Study of the Regions and Subregions in Pennsylvania. R. W. Rural 
ogy Extension, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pan 
Restudy of Neighborhood and Town-Country Relations over 
Years. J. H. Kplb, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Analysis of schedule and interview | 


data to test the hypothesis that neighborhoods are persisting but changing i in ty Pe of feneione ‘ 


= 


nature, showing adjustments in land use aan giving insight into the man-land ee, 
Data include| population, land patent records, land use, institutions related to use of land. 
163. Changes in the Numbers and Kinds of Rural Organizations in the State of Illinois 
during the Period 1930-1940. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
. 164. Human Elements in Land Use. /dem. ‘Relation between the extent of soil fertility a and — a 2 ane 
erosion and the movement and character of farm population. Data on the soil and its use, on ¥  & al 18¢ 
farm management in and socioeconomic data on the families and eae are cedure 
165. Participation « of Farm People in Rural Organizations. Jdem. Analysis of interview data 
to discover the relationships between tenure status, mobility, age, education, nationality, man- — 
ner of spending time, socioeconomic status, and the extent to which farm people participate in am 
166. Rural Organizations i in 1 the State of Illinois. Jdem. A su survey vey of membership, activities, © 


ee a problems, eee, Projects, and accomplishments of rural organizations in the state of Ili. 


367. Ross County Rural Youth Survey (Ohio). A. R. , Mangus, Ohio State University, | 
+ Gian Ohio. Analysis of 1602 schedules filled through interviews with individual youths, — 
_ schedules dealing with h farming opportunities for young men, and short schedules from migrant 
———ss« 68. Relation of Migration to the Socioeconomic Status of 1200 Oklahoma Farm Families. — 

Robert T. McMillan, 312} Jefferson Street, Stillwater, Okla. Schedules on 1200 farm families 
in four representative counties in Oklahoma are analyzed, as to detailed migration histories, — ‘wade cf 
family composition, income, wealth, and level of living, >! <4 

«169. The Migration of the Rural Population in Oklahoma, 1930-1940. Idem. Complete 
enumeration of families in five representative Oklahoma townships from 1930 to 1940, inclu- 7 
sive, made by interview of residents themselves and of relatives and neighbors « of forn former | resi- a struction 

if __- 170, Community and Population Aspects of County Planning. William H. Metzler, Univ er- P 

= _ sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. Analysis of family and community data to determine ‘its 

a usefulness to local farm and community leaders in planning their social and econo 


omic activi- 


tair 
peti 
prog 
dent 
The Man-Land Adjastment in Wald County, Olaf F. Larson, Bureas of 
| 
; 


171. Adjustment of Porm Families That Migrate to Cities. Jdem. Records to 
4 tain reasons why the migrants moved, their income before and after leaving the farm, their _ ss 


housing and other facilities both tural and urban, and their community participation both a 


the country y and in town. 
ra a 172. The Progress of Rural Rehabilitation Clients in Arkansas. Jdem. Analysis of data _ 
type of farm, diversification, change in net worth, percentage of repayment, value of home- ey 
use products, kind and amount of livestock and farm equipment, value of products. = 
_- 173. Farm Trade Centers in Louisiana from 1930 to 1940. Ralph W. Roberts, University, 
La. To show changes in services in trade centers as affected by improved transportation, com-_ 
petition from other and larger centers, incidence of local agencies of federal and state action — 
programs, etc., the following data are analyzed: legal status, incidence of social i institutions and 
a 174. Type of Families Residing on Marginal and Submarginal Land. Dwight Sanderson, 
~ Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Data from schedules concerning family composition, resi- — 
é dential and occupational history, socioeconomic status, and participation in organizations for 
200 families in one township have been collected. 
175. Mexican Rural Social Change as a Result of the Agrarian Revolution. Clarence Senior, 
 ‘Unbeaeae of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. Analysis of documentary fieldwork, and seid. - 
176. The Social Correlatives of Farm Tenure Status in Oklahoma. William H. Sewell, — 
- * Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. Data from 1256 survey schedules giving “= 
a status, socioeconomic status, level of living, housing, family composition, social participation, 
_and social mobility, 1937-1938, taken in four representative Oklahoma counties. ee 
an 177: The Relation of Agriculture and Industry in Henry County, Virginia. Harold Smith = 
vi irginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Van 
i 178. Defense Activities near Radford, Virginia, and Their Effects on Local Communities. a 
dead B. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Examination of zones of in- 
oe fluence and sample effects on local communities of traffic, temporary re residents, housing, labor — 
yal 179. Arizona Farm Leases under Irrigation. E. D. Tetreau, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
_ Ariz. A tabulation of leases prepared by government agencies, insurance companies, and other 
lessors, and preparation of a flexible lease form. 
% 180. The Community in National Defense: A Part of a Larger ‘Study of Processes and Pro- 
cedures in Community Organization. Jdem. Questionnaire and interview data will be analyzed — 
to show participation levels by occupational and economic groups within a aR, and 
communities will be compared with respect to the variablesindicated. 
181. Pioneer Social Adaptation in Lincoln County, Washington, 1880-1900. Fred R. Yoder, 
ao tate College of W re Pullman, Wash. Analysis of —— extensive interviews with © 


See also: 20, 27, 4 445 45> $2, 55, , §8, 60, 62, 88, » 105, 117, 
AS 
tion. Saul D. "Alineky, 8 South "Chicago, Ill. Data include materials on all 
+183. The Advertising Industry i in ‘America: A Study of Competition and Social Control. 
Edward Jackson Baur, Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Data obtained from interviews, 
trade Journals, reports of trade associations, and writings of advertisingmen.  —t™ 
ian 184. The Siouan Tribes of Missouri: A Study in Archaeology, Ethno-History, and Accul- 
- turation. Brewton Berry, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. The history, culture, and ac- 


of two Siouan ‘and a historical and cultural a 


4 _ 186. A Social and Economic Study of 7,000 Substandard Homes To Establish Norms on 
Low-Rent Housing g Project (Illinois 12-1), Decatur, Illinois. Edward S. Boyer, James Millikin _ 
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Universi ty, Decatur, Il. Use wre ma 
‘ant selection and rent levels. j 
= 187. The Race Problem in Puerto Rico. William D. Brown, Howard 
i, 188. Studies Leading to Redevelopment of the St. Marks Area on the Lower East Side a 
wm the City of New York. Edwin S. Burdell, Cooper Union, Cooper Square, New York City. An —— 
analysis of population and other relevant data for the area. 
= #4 189. Factors Related to the Structure and Function of High +h School Communities in Rura) 
Virginia. Charles Burr, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
 - 190. Community Insecurity—Study of a Declining Lumber Community. David B. Car- | 
_penter, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Quantitative data on family residence and — 
- occupational histories, social interaction, ambitions, explanations of community crisis, favored _ 
- future community courses of action, as related to socioeconomic-status groups, are used to re- g 
construct the of events differential class and group 


192. Community Action: and Allen Cook, Ohio State Waive 
_ sity, Columbus, Ohio. Descriptive study and analysis of experimental programs based o on m 100 » 


‘grams, plus encountered at summer workshops. 
193. The Social Status of the Negro in Pasadena, California. James E. Crimi, 9013 W. sth 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. An examination of the occupational position, delinquency, infec- — 
tious diseases, and dependency of the Negro in Pasadena, and of Negro-White relationships. = 
Be 194. Employment and Personal Histories of the Stranded Workers of Clinton, Massachu- — 
setts, from 1930 to 1938. Horace B. Davis, 309 Lake Avenue, Newton n Highlands, a Analy-— 
sis of about 750 questionnaires assembled by 
a 195. Distribution and Characteristics of Juvenile Court Delinquency Cases iia the — 
Period 1930 tp 1939. Ralph C. Fletcher, Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, Pa. Acom- © 
parison of the characteristics of six classes of delinquency case rate areas in Pittsburgh, using © é 7 


such indices as home ownership, relief cases, duration of of infant | 
> 


Neighborhood and Nonneighborhood Areas in Rhode A. 
Gibbard, Brown University, Providence, R. I. Analysis of residential propinquity of people 
s applying for marriage licenses and spatial deuibation of membership of various organizations © 
to test the hypothesis that the frequency andi eenred of personal neighborhood contacts. vary 
197. Cheboygan: A Study of Adaptation to Population Changes. Duane L. Gib. 
son, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. Data collected on the following items: the mn 
q changing economic base; the shift in numbers and types of population; the ecological changes; * ie 
adjustments in religious organizations; rates of delinquency and relief; adjustments i in methods rh i 
* of government, i in fraternal organizations, in ¢ educational methods, and in folkways, mores, and 
_ 198. Poor Land—Poor People: A Socioeconomic Study of the Inhabitants of a Poor- Land ; Housing 
Area (Township of Erin, Chemung County, New York). S. Earl Grigsby, Cornell University y physician 
= N. Y. Analysis of sociological and farm management schedule data for 234 families. ditions, 
199. ae Characteristics of Two Resettlement Communities on the Cumberland Pla- 


Ill. Analysis of records, in case study form, of what councils f point 
_ to as their chief accomplishments together with the methods used in achieving specific purposes; 
ee: 201. Social Effects of Technological Unemployment—Newcastle, Pennsylvania. George ae | 
C. Homans, University, Mass. Analysis of interview 
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Nos 
a 202. Nationality | Groups in Rural Michigan. ‘Paul Honigsheim, Michigan. State College, 
- East L ansing, Mich. Data used are: 250 questionnaires, extracts of printed and unprinted re- a 


. ports, documents, books, and articles dealing with nationality groups in Michigan and i in other other 


oward the moving project. > 
204. Ethnology of Indonesia. Raymond Kennedy, Yale University, Haven, Conn. > 
_ 205. Ukranian Organizations in the United States; ; Adjustment and Assimilation of the i im- 
_ migrant and the Second Generation. Stephen William Mamchur, College of St. Thomas, of 
of ‘Paul, Minn. Analysis of official records and documents, » including organs such as as newspapers 
206. ‘Trends and i Towns of Declining Population i in Arkansas. Willaim | H. Metzler, Univer- 
census data: tode- 
207. Social Neighborhood Inventory. Johann Mokre, 7611 Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
208. Survey of Recreational Activities and Facilities in Lewiston-Auburn, Maine. 
_ Adrian Rademaker, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Census of each agency, institution, club, © 
sé organization, or political subdivision carrying on recreational activity. Examination of sumber , 
of persons who are provided with recreation, types of recreation, , facilities provided, leader- 
ship, budget, relationship with other agencies, age, sex, and activities of subgroups, etc. or A 
a - 209. The Nature and Effects of European-Native Culture Contacts in the Mandated Terri- — 
tory of New Guinea. Stephen W. Reed, Linsly-Chittenden Hall, New Haven, Conn. An an ly- a @ 
sis of cultural adjustment in a caste- stratified society, and of the acculturation process, based - 
ae 210. Acculturation in Haiti. George E. Simpson, Pennsylvania State College, State a 
Pa . Acculturation i in education, political structure, social structure, agriculture, health prac- 
Haiti’s Social Structure. Jdem. Analysis of materials on income, occupations, 


tion, political power, color prejudice, horizontal and vertical mobility, prestige, etc. oT Oks 
212, A Study of Vertical Occupational Mobility in American Industry. Christopher Smith, 
129 Farmington Avenue, Waterbury, Conn. Data is taken from the active and inactive files ~ 2 
a large industrial plant showing the occupational records of every person employed i in the plant, 
~ 213. The American Agricultural Village, 1930 to 1940. T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State Uni- 
a4. When Peoples Meet: A Study of Race and Culture. Bernhard j. Stern, Columbia ; 
‘University, New York, N. Analysis of f documentary materials. 


a6. A Study of the Health of Families in a U.S.H.A. Housing Project. Gladys R. W alker, ’ a 7 
_ 221 Homewood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Use of Public Health Nursing Association records and 
: _ Housing Authority records, supplemented by school records and interviews with nurses and — 
~ phy sicians, to discover whether or not he health i is affected in one y ear by improved housing con- 
__ at}. Study : of the Social Organization of a Slum Community To Determine the Nature ~<a 
_ eers in nthe Social Structure and of Their Relations with Each Other. WwW iliam Foote V Whyte, 6102 4 


: - South Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, it Analysis of detailed notes on the actions and verbal 


Ge also: 18, 20, 47> 48, 7 72, 159) 198, 278, 298, 312. 
Classification of Family Situations. James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsy 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. All classifications available are in an effort to 
ore adequate classification. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


aap, in Happy Marriage among Lower Class Families. Edmund. des. 


i conducted a contest on what makes for happy marriage based o on questionnaire and essay. Ap- 
proximately 5000 of the former and 1000 of the latter have been analyzed. 
_—s« 220, Factors in Marital Adjustment. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University, Ithaca, 
ONLY. The findings of Burgess and Cottrell are tested in an actual sample of population. a 
221. Widowhood among Negroes. Oliver C. Cox, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. Statis- 
tical analysis of data in the record books of Cado Parish, La., to determine the causes of exces- 
aaa. A Suggested Research Method for Studying Definitions of Behavior Patterns Related — 
to the Family. John F. Cuber, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Analysis of responses to a _ 
questionnaire designed to test the hypothesis that definitions of the morality of specific con-_ 
a duct are not made in terms of the generalized valuations which are current, but are actually 
formed on the basis of other criteria, such as expediency, etc. 
_-- 223. Familial Adjustment of Conscriptees. Idem. Analysis of data from interviews, per. a 
= ticipant observation, and personaldocuments. 
224. Functions of the Marriage Counselor. Idem. Classification of case inaenilidle into a ; 7 
= four-fold * “system” from the point of view of what function the he counselor performs fo for the | 
a The Social and Economic Adjustment of the Aged. Robert M. Dinkel, 515 Anderson 7 
Street, Greencastle, Ind. Analysis of forty family histories from aged parent and one of the | 
children, and about 1300 opinion scales from high school and college students on the question : 
the responsibility of children forthe careofagedparents. 
926, Family Organization and Personality Attitudes. M. C. Elmer, ‘University of Pitts. 
= Pittsburgh, Pa. Analysis of over 2000 interviews supplemented by other research ma- 
227. A ttitudes of Mexicans in Southern California to Prevalent Family Culture ‘Patterns. 
‘Harry C. Harmsworth, 1046 West 35th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Se ae ee 
228. Mekican Marriage and Family Living. Norman S. Hayner, University of W Vashington, 
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: Seattle, Wash. Analyses of materials published in English and Spanish on Mexican marriage _ af 


and family attitudes and problems. Interviews with leading Mexican scholars. Observations — 


ss 229. A Study of Primitive Customs, Traditions, and Beliefs of th the Chippewa Indians sof 
North America Regarding the Development and Training of the Child. Sister M. Inez Hilger, 


St. Benedict’s Convent, St. Joseph, Minn. Data gathered by personal field work, with the use ~ 


- = ae 230. The Customs, Traditions, and Beliefs of the Arapaho Indians of North America Re- 
; - garding the Development and Training of the Child. /dem. Part of a 1 comparative analysis of © 


child life bole ree and western Algonquian tribes, to discover how much of the woodland cul- 


ture has been retained by | the plainized Arapaho and Blackfoot. Materials gathered by field _ 
-& 231. A denay © of Campus Codes with Regard to Mate Selection and Courtship Behavior at 
"Wisconsin. Reuben L. Hill, University of Wisconisn, Madison, Wis. Analysis of questionnaire iB 
responses of 800 students attending classes in marriage preparation, and of similar a 
from school groups and graduate students i in n sociology. 


views, which of 7 a series of institutions, arguments, motives the students think 
4 have been influential in molding their codes of sex behavior. 

233. Begin with the Girl: The Sociology of Adolescent Girlhood. Sister Mildred Knoebber, 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan. An examination of the relationships of the girl, 
her home, school, etc., and the world of people surrounding her, as well as her own phy _ 
mental, and emotional reactions to these varyingenvironmentalinfluences. 
23.4. Traits That Influence the Choice of a Marriage Partner. T. McCormick, 
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a 236. A Study ¢ of Remarriage. Harriet R. Mowrer, 727 Monticello Place, Evanston, Il. a 
Analysis of interviews with present and past marriage partners. its 
88m Family O Organization and Advancing Age. Jdem. Analysis of interviews and life teil = 
= 238. Response to Parental Discipline. M. F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
a. - Analysis of case studies of parent-child relationships, patterns of parent-child relationships i in 
various cultures, to test the hypothesis that love and oe for parents are functions of parental © 
discipline and are not biologically determined by the sexual factor, 
899 The Family in Colonial Virginia; A Study of the Typical Incidents of Family Life in 
Virginia during the 17th and 18th Centuries. A. A. Rogers, Box 1041, University Station, 
Charlottesville, Va. All extant source materials are being used or referred to, including the — 
various types of manuscript source material available in libraries and other depositories. The 
data have been found i in diaries, and the like. 


mt Year after Marriage. B. F. Timmons, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Expenditures by — 
items for men and women living apart before marriage are set against combined expenditures 7 
—_= Differential Divorce Rates by Occupations. H. Ashley \ Weeks, State College of Was » ; 
_ ington, Pullman, Wash. 6548 questionnaires by students in the secondary schools of Spokane; 
tests the hypothesis that differential occupational rates still persist when the — of nae 
Social and Personality Characteristics in Courtship and 
an 1126 East sgth Street, Chicago, Ill. Correlation analysis and possibly a preliminary fac- 
-analysis of schedule material from junior and senior college students in the Middle West. __ 
244. Familism and Nationalism. Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
A study of the ramily in to communities eet in and the 
(See also: 10, 26, 67, 68, 86, 88, 138, 175421 
J. Aronson, P.O. 
Guam Station, New York, N. Y. A sendy of published sources to the end of i f interpreting ar and 
246. The Youth Hostel. John Biesanz, Wi 


¥ worldwide survey of the youth hostel m mov ement. 


ment Service. Steuart Henderson Britt and Joseph N. W Univ er- 

‘sity , Washington, D. C. Rating forms and background data used to trace relationships between 

248. Pending Developments in the Legal Status of Psychologists. Steuart Henderson Britt, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Analysis of statutes of various jurisdictions — 

and state- by-state summary of legislation and of proposed legislation. 
i 249. Occupational Composition of the Legislature. Horace B. Davis, 309 Lake a, 

Newton Highlands, Mass. The hypothesis that legislators come almost exclusively from the 

_ middle class, and that the rise and fall of major economic interests in the community is re- 

| flected in corresponding changes in the occupational composition of the legislature is examined 
by data for members of the General Court, from 1780 


P. Herring s Public and the Public Interest. 
Linguistic Sociology. Frieda Flige Iman, 2509 Street, Berkeley, 


— 

| 
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. Problems of Postwar Reconstruction. Lewis Dexter, Politics or 

— a 


252. "Social Logic; An Analysis o of the Contents of Beliefs Regarding Public Policy. Idem. 


An analysis of controversial literature pertaining topublic policies. 
gg, Age as a Differential with Respect to Constancy of Response of a Panel Group to 
Political Questionnaire. Morton F. Fosberg, 559 West 188th Street, New York, N. Y. Analysis a 
_ of data collected by the Office of Radio Research under Paul F. Lazarsfeld, during the study of 
254. World Organization. Scott Nearing, Ridgewood, N.J.A technique for establishing 


255. Political Geography—the Development of the Theory. Joseph S . Roucek, — 

7 College, Hempstead, N. Y. An attempt to survey the whole field and its influence on n social and — 

256. The Sociology of Terror and Violence. Jdem. An analysis of the woes techniques _ 
today, and of the material from autobiographies, biographies, novels, and pertinent 

887. The Sociology of War. Jay Rumney, University of Newark, Newark, Anexam- 

nation of the connection and violence in specific socioeconomic con- 


Calvin F. Schmid, University of 


shane social and economic ic backgrounds and using documentary sources, ‘published and i 
859. Haitian Politics. George E. Simpson, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
An examination of the political structure, the power of the President, recent economic a, 
_ tion, criminal justice, relationships between government and social structure. Tie 
Local Government and Community Cohesion. Luke M. Smith, 12 Walker Street, 
a. Cambridge, Mass. A study of the extent to which, and the manner in which, local government | 
is a factor in the cohesion of the local community; the effect of community | ‘cohesion upon the 
government; and the interaction between thesetwo. 
— Totglitarian Broadcasts in This War. Hans Speier, New School for Social Research, 66 
est rath Street, New York, N. Y. Analyses of monitoring reportsof the B.B.C. 
262, Labor Problems Arising from Mobilization in the United States with Reference to 
 Bxisting Labor Standards and the Selective Service Act. David Kenneth Spiegel, 390 Riverside | 
mm New York, N. Y. Analysis is based on documentary sources and | actual first hand ob. aK 
a 263. The Socialist Movement in Reading, Pennsylvania, 1896-1940—A Study in Social 
Stratification and Social Change. Henry G. Stetler, 1925 North Park Avenue, Phi! ladelphia, 
Pa, An evaluation of the relative importance of various material and nonmaterial factors in the — 
of class cleavage and other social changes i in a native (Pennsylv ania-Ger- 


tarel¥ 


Texas. and observation materials to test the hy that the type 
: 4 ritual which a group uses is a function of the type of life which it lives in the part of the so- | 
265. Relation of Character Traits to Success and Failure in the Episcopal Church Ministry. ; 
#i Ralph Higgins, St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. An analysis of background ques- 
“4 tionnaire material and self-ratings to the end of developing a testing technique for applicants — : -biographi 
Attitudes of Laymen Toward the Lord’s Supper. Ralph C. Kauffman, Bethel College, 4 
_ North Newton, Kan. An analysis of over 1000 questionnaires obtained from nomen of six +9 ; ‘Sus Build 
Ss 267. Study of the Attitudes of Rural Ministers in Pennsylvania. R. W. Kerns, one @ attem 
_vania State College, State College, Pa. Opinionnaire forms J and K, geet by the the Charac- - dicial- pe 
ter Research Institute, Washington University, used. 283. F 
Haitian Vodun: A Peasant Religion. George E. Pennsy lvania State College, 
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The Church and the of Salvation. William Smith, Linfield College 
— ~ Minnville, Oregon. To show that the churches are ineffective because they deal with men as if 
they were individuals in vacuums instead of as persons in social settings, 
270. Status of the Rural Church in a Frontier Prairie County. Fred R. Yoder, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Case statistical data from 36 churches are examined te to test the , 


hypothesis that the rural church i is an adaptive institution. a. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


al also: 18, 89, 195, 304. 


of Criminal Behavior. W alter Webster Argow, 
_ New York University, New York, N. Y. Comparative analysis of current class classifications to de- 
_ velop a classification based on motivations of criminality. 
< \ 2. Crime and the Process of Urbanization: A Study of Culture Conflict. Marshall B. 
4 Clinard, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Use of questionnaire, life, history, and personal- 
ity inventory data for a homogeneous group in the Iowa Men’s Reformatory, and question- 
naire data for control group to examine the relationship of urbanization to criminal behavior. 
ey 273. Postdischarge Behavior of Prisoners Granted Executive Clemency in Wisconsin. 
; 5 L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Data from records in prison, Department 
of Public Welfare, Governor's office, and F. B. I. are used to determine relationship be _ 
factors in preclemency experience and failure after clemency. 
A Scale for Adjustment during Probation or Parole. Stuart 


275. Homicides in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 1900-1940; Social Factors Involved in 
2500 Homicides and Treatment of 500 Killers. W. A. Lunden, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- _ 

_ burgh, Pa. Analysis of records and data in the county coroner’ s files and - district attorney’s 
276. The Relationship of Delinquency and of Heterogeneity of Man- : 

eim, Univ ersity of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. Delinquency ra rates ate correlated with var- | = ary = 
mez 


Un niversity, Boston, Mass. Analysis of written comments, letters, prison papers and | journals, 
books written by criminals, and interview data. eR ee ae 

278. A Study of Conditions Associated with Rural Juvenile Delinquency in ‘Nebraska, 
James M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. An analysis of materials from — 


277. Criminals’ (Prisoners’) Views on Crime and Its. Treatment. men Mortis, 


The Puychology of “Irresistible Impulse” in Law. estern 
Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Pa. Attempts to define “irresistible impulse” its 
A Selected ‘Bibliography for Fire Insurance Others En. 


Blooming- 
‘ton, Ind. An analysis of white-collared aininel bohavies as revealed i in the autobiographies and 1 
_ biographies of leaders of business, and range of Fe Federal Trade Commission on Utility Corpora- 
Differentials in Criminality. C. C. Van V echten, Division of Vital Statistics, New 
» sus Building, Washington, D. C. Analysis of federal and state data on crimes, arrests, prose - 
tions, and penal treatment, including machine tabulation cards on unpublished federal data, in — 
an attempt to integrate data on the same offenders through different steps of the oe 
283. Predicting Juvenile Delinquency. H. Ashley Weeks, State College of W lie 
Pullman, Wash. Data from 2000 cases of delinquents for County Court and 
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-% 560 AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEY IEW 
a 6548 questionnaires from secondary school students in Spokane are wnat in setting up prog- > 
tables to show probability of a juvenile becoming delinquent. 
284. A Study of Male Youthful Offenders. Sanford Winston, State College, University of 
~ North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. Analysis of all male admissions 18— —25 years of age to the State i 
285. Social Organization and Crime: The Etiology of Crime in Small Communities of Wis- - 
ecnsia, Archer Lewis Wood, University of Buffalo, N. Y. Statistical analysis of the relation 
of community indices of crime to conditions and in religious, civic, 
and mutualaid groups 
- 286. Testing Methods Used in the Reconditioning of Social Attitudes of Young Adult Of- | 
"fenders (on Probation or Parole). Pauline V. . Young, University of South California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Use of interview and questionnaire data, family conferences, documentary ma- _ 
terials to summarize attitudes of treatment, their effects, the effects of changes of — - 
AND SOCIAL work 


(See also: 1 11, 72, 98, 271. 


7 ‘ee mies me Law: to Public Assistance i in a Michigan: A Study of the Evolution of an In- 
- gate Ernest B. Harper, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. An analysis of tech. 
4 niques and processes involved in drastic institutional accommodation to social change, and . 
of practical conclusions presumably of value i in future wel ifare planning. 


Peder 
Study 
M. M. 


“Shack Dwellers” in two Pennsylvania Townships. M. State 
ig State College, Pa. Analysis of interview data and records of the justice of the 
4 department of public assistance, county superintendent of schools, and the tax collector. hat : 


aS: 290. The ‘Community Settlement as a Means of Community Control. Andrew J. Kress 7 7 _ educat 


Georgetown University, Washington, A Project in the coordination of ‘community study 303 


Characteristics of Youth Employed on the NYA. Out-of-School Work Program. Ing out 
_ Joseph J. Lister, 1726 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Analysis of 35,000 schedules _ 
(rs percent sample of youth employe edo on the NYA out-of-school program), covering the 48 — 
states, New York City, District of Columbia and Puerto Ricon 
292. Programs for the Prevention of Blindness in the U. S.: Relation of Public to Private a 
Programs. John W. McConnell, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. _ 
Analysis of state laws concerned with welfare, education, health, safety and workmen’s com- | agreeme 
pensation, which are being used in pens for the prevention of blindness, and efesaperation ; th the app 
= 293. From WPA to Private Jobs: The Transition froma Work Relief to Private Industry. . <a Bc Ci 
. Selden C. Menefee, WPA Division of Research, 1734 New York Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. _ a ™M — 
_ Data based on 9600 interviews with workers separated from WPA i in September and October, : “g 
4 1940. Survey made in 22 survey areas (32 counties) selected so as to represent both — 
a a 294. A Study of the Distribution and oni of Medical Facilities in Nebraska. ess ; 
oe: M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Analysis of interview material and per-_ rear their 
@ 295. How Social Case Histories May Be Written so as To Make Them Available for the © kK 308. ] 
Sociological (or Psychosocial) | Study of our — Ada Eliot Sheffield, 31 Madison Street, — similar in 
_ Cambridge, Mass. A rewriting of a modest number of long-continued records of active cases _ Compared 
from a private family welfare agency to demonstrate as a | eclective rearrangement of record — = 309. 1 


296. Research into the Problems of and Postwar Organization. Milton Ww all. 420 
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Forest, Ill. Analysis of grades before and after volunteer experience, students’ opinions, super- 
tie 
| 
|) 
a 7 OS a lief and rehabilitation, and the position of the Jew in the shifting European complex, are = : 


297. 7. Biographical Dictionary of Social and Public Welfare. Erle Fiske Y oung, ng, 3552 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. Data include birth and death dates, vocation, nationality, 
field of interest in social work, bibliography or biography. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
fi, 86, 118, 152, 192, 214, 286.) 


a - ‘The Significance of Selected Home Factors in the Educational Achievement of Rural 
and Village Children in Upper South Carolina. Gordon W. Blackwell, Furman University, _ 
; 2 S. C. Analysis of questionnaires for 3076 children in grades four through eleven, 


covering such items as age, present grade, scholastic rating by teacher, occupation of head of 


family, house tenure, others in family working, farm tenure, number of years in present house, — 
number of houses lived in during life, distance from h —s to school, distance from home to bus 
299. The American Sociologist: Characteristics of Sociologists, Both Society Members and 
te "Others. Leonard Bloom, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Analysis of questionnaires from — 
“the complete membership of the Society, regional societies not included in the National Soci 
other subscribers to sociological journals, instructors, and researchers. 
“= 300. The Concept ‘‘Cooperation”’ in Introductory Textbooks i in Sociology. Lee Brooks (co- 
anther with Mary Alice Ericson), Chapel Hill, N. C. Testbooks since 1920 are examined. _ a 
gor. The Problem of Social Aim in Higher Education Today. Charles J. Bushnell, Univer- _ 
Poss sity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Study of the curriculum of municipal universities in the Middle _ 

- ig West, in addition to questionnaire responses, leaflets, pamphlets, public school reports, govern- 
er 302. A Condensation, Review, and Analysis of Recent Decisions of the Higher State and 

-_ Federal Courts Regarding All Phases of Educational Administration: With a Supplementary 

4 Study of Legislative Regulation of the Social Studies in Secondary Schools in all 48 States. 
M. M. Chambers, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Seventeen collaborators, range ” 
_ education and in law, study the decisions relating to their respective phases of schoollaw. = 
303. A Plan for Teaching Large Introductory Classes in Sociology: Its Nature, Operation, a 
and Worth. Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 0. Comparison of learn- 
outcomes and reactions of equated groupstodifferent programs. = = 
304. Depression Drops from High School, 1930-40, and Their Delinquency Record. Albert — 
_ E. Croft, ee of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. Analysis of 4000 cases of students dropping in 

7 


308. Are There “Principles” « of Sociology? John F. Cuber, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. (1) Examination of the introductory textbooks to determine areas of agreement and dis-_ 

_ agreement on basic principles of sociology, both expressed : and implied. (2) A statement a 


306 . American Mission Colleges Abroad. J. Elliott Fisher, 130 Morningside Drive, New a : 


Visual Presentation of the of a Small American City in Action. Hugh N. Fuller, 
_ Emory University, Emory University, Ga. The project consists of the filming of 18 reels of — or 
motion pictures (general title: ““The People of Atlanta’), which seeks to show the answers to 
the following questions: W here do they come from? How do they make a living? How do they 
rear their young? How do they use their leisure? What are their religious observances? How . 
a 308. Race Prejudice. Sister Mary Henry, Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. Responses to 
“4 similar i interview schedules used in 1936 and 1941 in an undergraduate women’s college are 
_ compared in ana attempt to evaluate definite efforts at - securing toleration and good feeling. = 
: 309. The Philosophy and Organization of the American Friends Service Committee | - 
Quaker) Work Camps. Frank S. Loescher, Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Ly nchburg, _ 
Va. Use of documentary materials and data gathered by participant observation. oad - 
; - 310. Vocational Training and Employment of Youth. Selden C. Menefee, WPA Division — 
. of Research, 1734 New York Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Data based on 3042 interviews = 
- with ac of the 8th grade Graduating classes of 1929, 1931, and 1933 ¥ who had one semester —— 
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or more of training in St. Louis, Birmingham, Denver, or Seattle. Results compared with those — 
for untrained youth i in the same cities as to characteristics of youth, amounts and types of 

311. Youth and National Morale. Delbert C. Miller, State College ge of Washington, Pullman, a 
_ 4 Ww Vash. Recent research investigations of youth reviewed and conclusions drawn. an 
a a 312. Relation of the Economic Situation of the Family to Education of Children beyond - “_ 

q the Secondary School. Raymond B. Stevens, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Data secured by 
interview from one year’s high school graduating class on following items: yearly family ex- 

_ penditures, education or work record of ‘graduate, financial aid secured if in n college, occupation — 

The Practical Role of Sociology in the Secondary School. George W. Strong, Univer. 

: _ sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Use of questionnaire and interview data from sociologiets 

4 and school administrators and of documentary sources to develop a theoretical framework 


for an integrated senior high school social science course, using sociological principles, concepts, 
a 314. The Relation between Divorce and School Retardation and Juvenile Delinquency. _ af 
H. Ashley Weeks, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Data for this study are ' 
& from 6548 questionnaires filled in by students attending the secondary schools in : 
Spokane, and the court case records of 515 delinquents who | ee before the Spokane — 4 7 


‘Survey of Intermarriage, Including a Statistical Analysis of Intermarriages for Los 
: a — County for Years 1924-1933, and the Success or Failure of Intermarriage, witha Field | 
Sampling of the Products of the Above of 


== 4377. Patterns of and Association among Individual Neighbors. 


James W. Rovutu 


- The research needs of the United States Housing Authority are ‘many and « 
yg verse. Factual data relating to every aspect of the low-rent housing program a 
to be accumulated, analyzed and interpreted. Fundamentally, the outstanding need 
“¥ is for an impartial evaluation or appraisal of the accomplishments and shortcomings _ 
“tof of the Federal slum clear clearance Program as it has been and is being carried out. 4 
a Of almost equal important is the need for a basic and interpretive analysis of the 


over-all = and demand for housing Pepi ny ae all income groups in the 


families live in substandard and of the communities in which these 


the Research and Statistics Division of the Authority. An outline of this program — 


sets forth clearly the essential requirements and suggests the scope and variety of — 
the studies that need to be conducted. Some of the items in the following outline are 

a indicative of research projects which are already in progress or which may be under- — 


taken by the staff of the Division. Included are which 


A comprehensive program 1m of research in housing has been 1 developed by and 
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FICIAL REPORTS. AND PROCEEDINGS 


_ Housing Authorities, with the professional staffs and graduate students of universi- : 
ties, and with local public and private research organizations. 
_ The Housing Market. 1. Comprehensive analysis of the market for low-rent hous- 
‘oo ing and the over-all housing problem in selected communities of different nt types and 


iy 2. Analysis of the number and characteristics of substandard dwellings and the 
rent, income, and family composition of the occupants, with ith reference to regional, 


3. Analysis of market data pertaining to the oc occupants of substandard housing, | 
a as evidenced by experience | in filling projects, including evaluation of the ig 
between “need” and “effective market” and test of the va validity of 
_ Study of the extent and characteristics of owner-occupied substandard dwell. 
_ ings and their occupants, w with special attention to the circumstances which make 
for the exclusion of such families from the rental market. = | 


Study of fluctuations in family incomes within the low-income group, 


‘special reference to the : stability of the group as a whole and to si effects of the 
Analysis of changes in family composition in relation to of dwelling 
units needed in successive Phases of the life-cycle of the family and its economic 
Analysis of the. of equivalent elimination | on the market for low-rent 
8. Study of foreign housing experience in relation to market analysis, economic = 
rent systems, etc. and application of this experience to the — 


e and 


me: 9. . Comparative analysis of the relationships that exist between family siz 
composition, income, and size of dwelling units of individual projects and g groups of 


aa USHA-Local Housing Authority Operations, 1 1. Analysis. of data relating to se- 
“lected USHA-aided projects, to determine the distribution of man-hours and men 
by labor trade the normal placement of construction 


cx Comparative sis of the projects to de 


wad vernal operating cost data for control and cd estimating 


4. Analysis of the relationship between the : e magnitude, cost and neaed of time 


5. Analy sis of the ‘relationship between type of site acquisition, cost 
st of housing projects. nell 


of the relationship between Federal and local subsidies, 


Tent, income, family size, and rent it grades. 


4, "Comparative analysis of development and annual costs and liv ability of typ pi- 


“cal housing projects built by public agencies | and private enterprise. ks see 


a Study of the effect v upon development : costs of typical projects of variations in in 


labor “Wages a and costs ‘construction materia 


on private building activity. 
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2. Stody of the proportion of private building allocated 
to the several income groups in the over-all housing market. 
3. Study of the effect of the slum-clearance program on the rate of demolition of 


unsafe and i insanitary dwellings i in selected communities. 


Study of the comparative rate of mortgage for residential prop- 
_ §. Objective analysis on a case- study basis in selected localities of the economic 

of slums and blighted a: areas and of the effects of housing projects on govern- 


6. Study of the slinianble between building code enforcement and “housing 
with special reference to the need for low-rent housing. 
_ 7. Analysis of the influence of slums on adjacent areas in relation to property 
valuation, tax delinquency, fire insurance rates, and related factors. 

4 “Study of the relationships of Local | Housing Authorities with state and F ederal | 

9. Study of the economics and vieabttiaiitess -~ y repair of substandard areas as 
= with slum clearance by demolition, 
a Sociological Aspects of | Housing. 1 1. Study of the observable | effects of improved 
housing in selected communities upon | health conditions as revealed by the rates of 
morbidity and mortality and the incidence of infectious diseases, and evaluation of 
the cost to ‘the community of disease, hospitalization, and medical attention. Va 
er Analysis of delinquency rates for various communities and types of housing, | - 
evaluation of the crime in the areas of 
Study of the effect of low-cost load of public; and p private 
4. Analysis of school problem cases, truancy, retardation, and achievement i in 
relation to housing and community background. | 
Analysis of family budgets with ‘reference to income and expenditures, debts ts 

6. Comparative analysis of environmental, hygienic and general von standards" 
of tenant families before and after rehousing to determine objectively the benefits| 

that a accrue to those removed from substandard housing by the USHA program. . 

_ This outline is not intended to define or describe specific projects that are at pres- -_ 
anti in progress or contemplated. Within the broad area of our research needs there a 
necessarily must be a closer definition of the limitations and objectives of any spe-_ 
‘2 project undertaken | by our own staff, by university graduate students, or by = 4 
staffs of other research aj agencies. For example, we we now have in progress or in formu- 
lation a number of carefully restricted projects that lie within the general field as 

broadly outlined. These projects include: 

- Analysis of market data pertaining to the oc occupants ; of substandard housing in| _ 

| Bon communities in an effort to establish certain standards according to re- 


_ Analysis of data complied by WPA in conjunction with BLS for 18 ‘ele’ 7 
USHA-aided projects, to determine the relative distribution of employment by — 
labor trade classifications, the pattern of placement of materials, and 
_ Study of the proportion of private t residential building that may be allocated to 
each of the three ‘major i income groups of population i in the United States; 
Study of the mortgage history of houses costing $soooorless; 
ua of the influence of selected public housing ee on p 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 

is also i in ‘preparation a manual of techniques for use universities in con- 

_ ducting graduate research ‘studies, and by the staffs of f any public or private re- 
search agencies that may undertake | specific research projects in connection with 
our cooperative program. This manual will include a bibliography of —_— 
university theses and research s studies in the field of housing. 

"a It should be pointed out in conclusion that research is a painstaking and i 

4 suming process. Results cannot be expected too soon. It is unfortunate that a com- ; 

prehensive program of research in housing could not have been initiated several 

_ -years ago. The products of what we are beginning to do now will not be available for 

_months, or even for years. But a beginning has been made and it is to be hoped _ 

: "steady and uninterrupted progress will be the rule henceforth. This is highly de- 
- sirable since the primary objective of the research program is the collection, analysis — 

and interpretation of factual information useful as a basis for evaluating accom- 

a determining | the n necessity for and the direction of policy changes and 


a and planning a continuing attack upon the nation’s housing problem. — 


IN PROGRESS UNDER 


U.S. DEPT. OF AGRL, ‘BUR. . OF AGRI. ECO. 


4. Rural Youth Surveys. __ 
= * Study of the Planning Process in the United States. | y 
£ Trends in Organization and Their Relationship to Planning, Wis- 
—_ 3 An Analysis of Selected Sociological Factors in Relation to to Agricultural Planning in 
g. Analysis of Community Organization and Leadership as Pertaining to g to Land Use Plan- 
10. Study of Farmers’ Attitudes toward Practises Recommended by Land Use ‘Planning 
7 _ 11. Social Assimilation in a Summer Home Community—Little Compton, Rhode Island. 
ra 12. Sociological Study of - Effects of a Unified Farm Program in a Southern County— 


13, Study of Land Tenure a1 and Its Relation to Land Use and Community Activities in n Box 
‘Butte County, Nebraska, 
14. A Study of Farm Leber and Tenancy in Selected Areas of Mie, 

Pay 


15. North Dakota Harvest Labor Study, 1938. 


17. Survey of Community and Social Conditions Related to Land Use Planning, South — eo 


Migration to Pacific Coast States since 1930. 

20. Recent Migrations to the Mississippi Delta. er 
21. Migration of Young People in Utah. 
22. Ethnic (Cultural) Factors in Land Use in Rural Areas of 
23. The Influence of “Dust Bowl” Migratory Workers onal Community y (Wasco, Kern 
—" Analysis of Unmet Needs i in a Rural Iowa | County es asa | Basis for Unified County Plan- “ 


— 

— 

— 
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25. Progress i in Rural Rehabilitation in the United States. This is a study of a 20 percent - 
ea of all standard loan borrowers of the Farm Security Administration who secured their z 
a first standard loan between March 1, 1936 and imei 28, 1939, and who did not receive an 


loan prior to March I, 1936. Neigh 


DEPT. OF coM., ‘BUR. 
27. Studies on Cardiac Diseases. T 
28, Regional Differences in Birth and Death 
29. Results on Problems of Residence Allocation of Bieths and and Deaths. ae 
3 Analysis of Birth and Death Rates. 
31. Monograph on Completeness of Birth Registration. 
33. Differentials in Judicial and Penal Treatment of Offenders. ; 
a 34- Marriage and Divorce Statistics. 
35. _ A Statistical Critique of Medical Care in Institutions. . ; 
a 36 Distribution and Characters of Patients in Mental Institutions at the 1940 Census an 


a, (U. S. DEPT. OF JUSTICE, BUR. OF PRISONS 


Geographic Diff erentials in "Medical Mental Ability, and Educational 


__ Achievement by Nativity and Place of Commitment for Inmates in Federal Penal and ‘Correc- 

U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR, BUR. LABOR sranistics 


. 


the 


38. Negro Cooperative Associations. 
. Sample Studies in the Effect of ‘Increased Hours on Production, 


and Absenteeism with Special Reference to Defense Industries. = ~~ My 
Industrial Wage Differentials for Workers Having Comparable Skills. 


41. Forecast of L Labor ‘Supply a as Related to Population by Age, ‘Sex, Color ‘(Each D Decade 


o 42. Classification of Manufactures by Employment Changes (1929-1937). 
43. Employment Opportunities Arising from Need for Replacement in the Labor Force. 
4 44. Effects of the Draft on College Registrations. 

45 Outlook in Commercial Air Transportation Industry. _ 


s. DEPT. OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU 
of Woman Employment in Defense Industries and of Health 


47. Trends in the Employment and Occupations of Women 
48. State Labor Laws for Women (Continual Following of Legislation). — - 
49 Field Investigation of the Confectionery Industry. "peewee 
$0. Employment of Women in the Federal Government. 
_-§t. Earnings of Women in Various Types of Offices. © Pict 
4 52. A Brief Survey of Migratory Labor in Delaware. a ; 
_A Study of the Wages of Women in Michigan Industries. 
$5. Characteristics of Youth on the Out-of- School Work Program. 
VIL. FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, USHA 


housing of Low-Income Familiesin Selected Communities. = = 


_-S}- An Analysis of the Characteristics of Substandard Housing and Low- cc a 


56, A Comprehensive Analysis of the Problem of Slum | Clearance in Relation to the Re- 
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59. A Study To Determine the Proportion of Private Residential Building That May Be 


Allocated to Each of the Three Major Income Groups of Population in | the United States. — 


61. A Study of Mortgage Foreclosures in Relation to Home Ownership Categorically by 
6a. An Analysis of the Effects on Local Government Service ) Costs of Low-Rent as 


Demolition of Unsafe and Insanitary Buildings. 


Belt in Connection with the Slum-Clearance Program. 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, DIV. OF RESEARCH 
Monthly Report of 

B Survey of Rental Changes. 

. A Project for Estimating and by States. 


. Survey of Reemployment and Need. Pe Se 


. Survey of Community Facilities. 
Survey of Certified Load in Selected Defense Centers. ah 
7 is Seven Stranded Coal Towns (Based on a Study of Depressed Areas in Southern Ili ae 
72. The Decline of a Cotton Textile Center: A Study of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Mexican Migratory Workers of South Texas. 
Be 74. Development of the Problem Areas in Oklahoma. ‘ 
75 Vocational Training and Employment of Youth. 
76. Getting Started: Urban Youth in the Labor Market. Pr i 
7. Separations from WPA Employment. Wey, 
* Survey of Relief, Work, and Security Programs. i 


$0. A Study of Collective Bargaining in Several of the Most Important American Indus- | 


7 81. A Study of the Relations between the Government and the Electric Power on 


82. Au Analysis of the Economic Effects of Short Selling on the New York Stock — 


kage NEW AND REJOINING MEMBERS FOR 1941 


Philip James ‘Alaimo, 822 Foster Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Mathilde Bahar, 1316 New Hampshire ‘Ave. N. W., 
Jospeh Bailey, 416 W. 118 Street, New York, N. Y 


Marian Brockway, 601 West Park Street, Olathe, Kansas 


G. Foster, Merrill Palmer School, 87 E. Ave., Mict 
Ludwig Freund, 634 S. Grove Street, Ripon, Wisconsin — : 
Samuel Garvin, 2050 University Ave., Dubuque, Iowa 
~ Hans V. Gerth, 329 Sterling Hall, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 7 
Gilmore, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Milton M. ‘Goldberg, International House, 500 Rivers:de Drive, New York, N. 
K, Hatt, University of Washintgon, Seattle, Wash, 
W. » 5520 Ingleside A Ave., » Chicago, 


| q 
| 
| 
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‘Cones E. Hendry, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., N ew Y ork, N. » 
Waiter Hollman, Men’s Residence, Canton, New York 
John James, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. peeeion ie 


G. “McCurtain, Morgan St, Okla. 
_ Edgar C. McVoy, Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham, } Wine — 
 Orvin Nelson, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
Newman, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Norton, John’s Orphanage, 96 Schermerhorn St., N. Y. 
» Robt. W. O’Brien, 121 Educ. Hall, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, ve. 3 
Mason Olcott, 11 ‘Seminary Place, Brunswick, New | Jersey 
Herbert M. Peet, 2481 N. E. 21 Ave., Portland, Oregon 
Harley O. Preston, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
= H. Riemer, University of Washington, Seattle, W Wash 


Alfred C. Schnur, 834 Silliman Ave., Erie, 
Richard M. Seumen, , 2358 Fifth Ave. 
C. Willard Smith, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
Rockwel mith, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
Samuel M.S trong, Howard Univ., Washington, D. C, 
ee L. Warren, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York ee i 
. Kirson W einberg, 5245 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Norbert E. Willing, 79 Seminary St., Dubuque, 


Robin M. Agri. Bldg., Univ. Ky. Ae? - 


the President of the Society has appointed the following committee to — 
_ statement of the views of sociologists: Ellsworth Faris, chairman, Robert S. Lynd, Frank H. 
ial Hankins. The American Historical Society has appointed a similar committee. Brg aa 
ss Special Meetings. The Executive Committee has approved the following special meetings — i 
to be held during the annual meetings in New York, Dec. 27-29, at the Roosevelt Hotel, ae 
New York, and the President has named the following to arrange the programs: “Social 
_ Aspects of Housing,” R. Clyde White, University of Chicago, Chairman; “General Social — 
- Science Course,” J. L. Woodward, Cornell University, Chairman, Lloyd Cook, Paul Foreman, © 
y Earle D. Johnson, Paul Mundie, Constantine Panunzio, Ruby Jo Reeves, Leland De Vinney, | 
Leslie Day Zeleny; “Sociology and Immediate Problems of Defense,” F. S. Chapin, L. S. a 
- Cottrell, Jr., Helen H. Jennings, Paul Lazersfeld, George A. Lundberg, J. L. Moreno, G. P. a 
= - Murdock, Bruno Solby, S. A. Stouffer. The chairman has not yet been appointed, but all 
correspondence may be to Ss. of who will 
ward it to the proper 
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publication. it is as a‘ ‘Current Item” "even it ap- 
pears to have more permanent value than “Current Item” suggests. These remarks — 
apply equally well to Mr. Fortune’s communication. If I were not a departing — 
editor, I think I would create a department called “Critical Notes and Suggestions’ fe 
a in which such materials: could be printed, discussions of Society ‘policy a and id organiza- 

, research projects, ete. —R. B. 
ai Note ON CunruraL STYLE 


In an jointly by k Kroeber and Richardson entitled “Th 


of Women’s Dress Fashions, A Quantitative Analysis”, Kroeber has once = 


s returned to the question of the relationship between culture and personality. 
Their position as set forth i in this article would undoubtedly be more acceptable to 
~ those who disagree with cultural determinism than | the point « of view dev -veloped by 
Kroeber i in 1917 in his article “The Superorganic.’”? In that article, he stated: 


Be the content of the invention or discovery springs in no way from the makeup of the great bi: 
man or that of his ancestors, but is a product purely of the civilization into which he with 
millions of others i is born as a | a meaningless and and regularly recurring € event.’ [In 1940, however, 
. culture determines the actions of personalities at any rate determines them far more than ; 


One experiences some difficulty i in setting down the general thesis of —_ article: 


for, though some of the conclusions are not extrapolated beyond the 
province of dress styles, yet the analysis i is stated to be an “attempt to iT 
__ stylistic changes in an objective and quantitative manner,’® with the implication © 
that dress styles provide | a critical testing ground for stylistic changes i in general. 4 
| That this pe eng is in the minds of the authors is further borne out by Kroeber’ .. 


Thus it seems that we mast assume that Kroeber and Richardson do use dress — 


ific: 
the cc concentration ‘upon dress ot resides, in the m: main, in 1 the: assumption that fer 
_tuitous individual influences would be. most likely to appear on such a relatively 
ae level of cultural a activity ; as s formal dress wear.’ | Implicit as a corollary 


4 can be shown to be relatively nonoperative ir in the sphere of activity where one co 


expect these influences to be most operative, it would then be reasonable to. — ia 


nthropological Records, Vol. LY, no. 2, 
American Anthropologist, N.S. » Vol. XIX, no. 163. ibid., 196 


* Anthropological Records, loc. cite, 152. 4 


| 
y Mr. Tumin does not seem to fall exactly A 
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that one could extrapolate the findings to levels indivi wills are ex even les 
Hikely to make their weight felt. ; 
Several queries immediately come to mind: the position ‘that dress 
a wear offers i instances of style behavior most subject to influences of individual wills — a 
is an assumption as yet to be proven: from this, it follows that (2) even though — 
Kroeber and Richardson should succeed in analyzing out the slight extent to ah 
_ influences of individuals enter as constituent elements, they are only demonstrating: 
individuals influence changes i in formal dress styles \ very slightly, i i.e., itis difi- 
— cult to see their empirically determined or reasonably presumptive theor ‘etical jus- 
g tification for applying su such conclusions a as | they do draw from their dota toa wider 


tion "for such a procedure is, as yet, untested; (3) it may Sues he asked why 
Kroeber and Richardson did not analyze the relative amount of influence which | 
individuals do exert in the area of formal dress wear. In these terms, the question be- 
_ comes, “Can proof of periodicity or regularity of change i in an element of — : 
--vitiate the claim that individual drives may effect change i in culture as a whole?” 
Before such influence can be said to be relatively inoperative, must not the role ol 
_ individuals who are believed to have exerted an influence in a given instance he 
indr 
examined in felation to those particular fields of activity in which they may have — 
been influential ? One looks in vain even for an expression of the possibility of such | 
"= In 1917, Sapir, in n his discussion of Kroeber’ s earlier presentation, detected what — 


:@ seemed. to him to be a basic flaw in in Kroeber’ s $ point of v of view. He said: eR "eae 
— Kroeber chooses his examples from the realm of inventions and scientific theories, Here it is 


Tz q relatively easy to justify a sweeping social determinism in view of a certain general inevitability a 
jn the course of the acquirement of knowledge. . .. Had he occupied himself more with the 
religious, philosophic, aesthetic and crudely volitional activities and tendencies of man, I be- 
lieve that Dr. Kroeber’s case for the non- cultural of the individual would have been 


- Yet Kroeber in this present paper in no ae answers or even, takes cognizance nce nad : 
gs criticism. Two things seem to flow from this lack of recognition of “idea a sys- 
_ tems” as significant parts of culture. In the first place, the word ‘style’ is used in 


single heading; and this, it is suggested, quite ignores the not unreasonable princip! 


that the relationship between culture and an individual on the ideational level should — 


generic sense, with an implicit grouping of ‘idea styles’ and ‘dress styles’ under 4 


2 be analyzed separately from the material culture ‘styles he follows. 


be _ In the second place, two other components of sty le which are at least analy von 
: if not functionally disparate are treated as a unit: changes in style and the accept- 


betwee 
ance of style changes. The analysis of changes i in style may, perhaps, (although this - logical 
too is doubtful), be fruitfully carried out without reference to psychological motiv a- ; the soc 
in, but it is difficult to see how the . § absolut 


fully analyzed without reference to this aspect of the matter. Irrespec 
e ‘T hat Kroeber at times s seems to accept the principle that psy chological motiva-_ Way int 


tions may be more important for his problem . than would seem to follow from cursory — 


_ readin of his presentation is borne out by such a statement as: on 
We do not deny that such psychological motivations [as imitation, competition, emulation, | 


_etc.] may be operative. We do believe that as explanations they are conjectural and = al 


code of 
Where | 
booed. 
1 3 a 8 American an Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. XIX, no. 2, 4 
Records, loc. city 150. 
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; But if motivations such as these are excluded as ew devices or concepts and fc 
one as asks what other devices or concepts have been substituted for them i in drawing 
- the conclusion that the e explanation | given n of style changes and acceptance of a 
changes i is more satisfactory than such psychological explanations, o one looks i in in vain ; 


he an answer. Kroeber maintains in the appendix he devo 


- explanatory level. At ike one of his general conclusions seems to embody a recog 3 = a 


= 


We think we have shown that through behavioristic and inductive operating wholly 


within the socio-cultural level functional correlations can be established “i — se 
refractory changes « cultural manifestations as style and fashion — 0 vio 


Keocher seems to consider that the correlations of periods ‘high variability” 
of sociocultural events with “certain minima and maxima of proportion” in dress 
. . ‘styles represent a functional relationship. Yet it must be asked again whether, as 
Kroeber claims, 1 it follows that “socio-cultural unsettlement . . . disrupt(s] estab- 
lished dress : style and tend[s] to its overthrow or invasion. 
Certainly in the light of this one cannot but wonder at the tenability of the major 
4 inference that “It also seems possible that the correlations with general conditions | ts 
explains the near regularity in the periodicities of dress.” 


Communication. The following note from Mr. Fortune opens up pos- 
sibilities both for theoretical and empirical research. Perhaps sociologists have de- = 
parted too far from ‘ “biological ¢ determinism'’ and have failed to take sufficient | 
account of certain biological ey factors which affect _ social — 

— Social codes appear to be codes for conditioning 1 reflexes which reflect both some 
eae in the terms of the conditioning and also some limitations imposed by ‘the a 
nature of the unconditioned reflexes. In social cultures, there appear to be influences — i. ie 
_ derived from a two-way interaction between the brain and the lower nervous sys- + 
_ tem, and especially from a two-way interaction between the brain and the balance iz 
between the physico-chemical compounds, sympathin and acetylcholine. The socio-_ 
logical and the neurological avenues of inquiry. are sufficiently distinct so that within 
the sociological avenue it may be presumed that codes of social conditioning have 
absolute | autonomy from ‘neural factors ar and absolute dominance over these factors 
irrespective of their. inhering or nature. However this assumption a 


sex conditioning while matrilineal societies are another. 
OW here inheritance, succession, , and descent inhere i in the male line, orgasm of the 
clitoris is tabooed and sex c fore- play and after-play directed to that end is also ta- 
a booed. Where inheritance, succession, and descent inhere in the uterine line, orgasm | 
a the clitoris i is commonly pang and sex fore- play and after-play directed t to that 


q 
— 
| 
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a wind culture, such as the manner of sexual intercourse, may — responsive to the 
; character of major culture patterns and pervaded by the character of major culture 


: pattems. It seems possible that major culture patterns may, in their turn, be - 


logical discourse i impinges most closely upon physiological discourse. Such an as- 
sumption of two-way interaction between social and neurological factors inhering in 
otk the nature of social codes is ‘strongly suggested by many details of the New Guinea | 
codes. It agrees with the suggestions in Pavlov’s work. It agrees also with the evi- _ 
aa dence in Terman’s, Dickinson’s, and Hamilton’s work that about half of an American Bs 
female population are sympathin-dominant, and the other half acetylcholine-domi-_ 
nant (“orgasm adequate” and “orgasm inadequate”) in the sex act. It enables us sto 
‘ 4 _ draw inferences and make predictions, and, as a scientific induction, it must be 
tested by its predictive power. We predict, for a start, that unilateral <- seill 
z primitive societies and unilateral matrilineal primitive societies in the East Indies, a 
in Indo-China, in India, in Africa, and in the Americas will be discovered to be built, 
‘ apparently, u upon on the same opposed unilateral codes of sex conditioning which we 
have in adherence to unilateral patriliny and to unilateral matriliny, 
, in four cultures of each unilateral type in and about New Guinea. 
i, We cae out that the above induction passes the academic walls between sociol-_ ¢ 
ogy, physiolpgy, physical chemistry, | and physics in the relations of phenomena | | 
_ within the human body and in the corresponding relations of phenomena outside of ; 


“Toledo, Ohio 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MEETINGS 


“ American Association of Junior Colleges. The needs of the eae ooo students in junior — 
ntry | with respect to marriage, family relations, and home life will = 
Missouri, 
eeailaan of the Association. The committee will be known as s the ‘ ‘Committee « on Junior Col- ve 
lege Education for Family Life.” will be — — H. Fullerton Junior College, 


— American Civil Liberties Union, 170 | 


ig 


- selected so as to be a fair sample of the 1500 institutions of higher education. In addition to oo 
analysis of the questionnaire, a “Student Bill of Rights” isincluded. 
This is very interesting reading and may be had free, I imagine, by any universitymanwho 
a asks for it. However, since the A.C.L.U. has no means of support except the voluntary con- 7 
_ tributions of those who. believe in the work it is doing, I should think any one requesting -? ; 
= amphlet (which ever colleg e man ought to read, be he student, teacher, or administrator 
a Should header: eis 


* a aia Council of Learned Societies. Excerpts from the following letter are self- 
4 explanatory and may help sociologists to remedy the conditions which have been — 4 
in “Current Items” several times.—R.B. 
I have just been the issue the Amercon Sociological 
comments on the place that tsociolo- 


tm 
itm 
i 

survey of practices affecting student activities and expression in American colleges. | 

| contributor or not, but you had be chairm, 
d better ask soon because the supply probably will soon De 
— 


gists seem to o have in the inter-American and professors, and I want 
: _ to bespeak your good offices in trying to bring about a change in this situation. hi 
7 oa The first and the principal observation that I have to make with regard to sociology 
: is that the sociologists themselves have so far displayed very little interest in the oppor- _ : 
: a tunities for research that are open to them in the Latin American countries. I have gone | 
fe through the contents of the Sociological Review for the last two years, and have noted the 
: m extreme rarity of articles and book reviews on any aspect of Latin American studies. I _ 
_ also note that in the Census of Research there are only one or two projects dealing with Z 
a Latin America. The Annual List of Dissertations Accepted shows during the last three 
ies years only two dissertations in the field of Latin American sociology, which is a pretty _ 
ce good indication that that field is almost wholly neglected in the graduate schools. a 
_ We have tried for some time to secure a sociological editor for the Handbook of Latin 
a American Studies, and so far have had to be content with what Professor Redfield could — 
do for sociology in the section devoted to anthropology. 
ae The applications for exchange scholarships and for exchange poclenenhins that I have 
el examined as a member of the Buenos Aires Convention Committee have included almost 
applications from students or professors of sociology. 
__ | suppose there are two reasons for this situation. One is that sociologists in the United = 
a States have not yet realized the opportunities that are waiting for them in Latin America . 
_ The other reason is that few of them have any command of Spanish or Portuguese. © 
Pe = This year, as you kindly announced in the April Sociological Review, this Council i is a 
ig offering an opportunity for the intensive study of Spanish and Portuguese. Frankly we | 
had hoped to attract a majority of applications from the social sciences, but as a matter of by. 
fact we have had very few from those 
knew who could prepare a suitable articles onsuch a subject, I should venture to 
SS that the Sociological Review should carry an article before long on sociological re- 
_— in South America. Possibly when Professor Crawford comes back he will have the 
a makings of such an article. Meanwhile, any encouragement that you can give to sociolo- x 
ee whether students or professors, to apply for exchange appointments or to take part 
a - the work that this Council’s Committee on Latin American Studies is trying to carry —- 
on, will be appreciated. Since the committee that administers the Buenos Aires Conven- — 
tion includes Donald Young among its members, you may be sure that we are on the look- 
- out for sociologists and that those who apply and show evidence of being aad to use 
Spanish o or are sure to receive very sympathetic 


a American Youth Commission has issued Work Camps for College Students, by i 
Kenneth Holland. He finds that one of the best values of work camps is to offer students _ 
_ “laboratory experience of great value. Field trips are established practice for students in many — 
_ such as geology, entomology, zoology and biology. Why should not students of the 


a sciences receive a comparable aye ney by living and working in a strife- torn industrial : 


ested in this part cofmee program of the C.C, L. Others interested in this project should comm ni- 
Se with any member of the Committee on Definitions. Anyone interested in the work of the a 
_ C.I. is eligible to join, whether he is a member of the American Sociological Society or not. aa 
a: — is necessary is to send s50¢ for dues to Albert Blumenthal, Maryville, Missouri. —-R.B 


_ We suggest the following Procedure, supplemented by any further means which you 

Since you will be upon these [definitions of concepts] individ 
s may we ask that you work upon them in the order in which we have numbered 


them, since tl this will best fit i in vapanies the ‘work others are etiam 


ay 
Committee for Conceptual Integration. The Committee on Definitions, Earle Eubank __ 
a 
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= 


‘ a point of departure, since what we are endeavoring to do is to arrive at an improvement | 

upon whathasbeendoneinthe past, 

P Boe + 3. W hen possible, we should like you to take the initiative in calling together other 
persons in your own institution, or others that are accessible, for a discussion ‘the clari- 
‘¢ fication of the terms s themselves. 


Ser 
re hae two or more distinctive meanings which should be recognized, kindly prepare these 
as two or more separate definitions, as does the unabridged dictionary; in which case, E 
" please number them as first, second, and third, etc., » Meanings. (Note that several mean- — 
- ings have been advanced for a good many terms, e.g., “culture.””) If after due considera- 
tion, you find definitions to be already satisfactorily stated in existing literature, feel free 
to recommend them for continuance. We are not trying to set up new definitions except | 
where existing ones are inadequate; newness per se is no particular virtue in this case.. _ : 
__§, As soon as you have finished with one concept, kindly send your results in to the se 
Chairman of the Committee without waiting to start on your next, so we may know how ; 
is actually completed from week to week, 
6. In sending the material to the Committee, kindly put each definition on a standard — 
a by five card to facilitate our filing. On this card, give (a) the wording of the definition 
and its source. (If it has appeared in print before, you will, of course, use quotation marks 
and give its exact source; if it has not appeared before, please indicate that fact.) Please 
attach a separate list, in brief, of (b) persons and sources ‘consulted i in arriving at the defini- 
za Pleas e accompany each definition with (c) a short, concise explanatory statement of _ 
_ any kind a you may consider necessary to elaborate any explanation not self-evident — 
= in the definition itself, as to why this meaning or wording, rather than some other, was _ 
taken. In each case, (d) sign your name forourinformation, 
’ _ It is the purpose of the Committee, after the definitions have been received, to go over 
them with care and to note agreements and disagreements. These will be noted i in the he 
Wherever there is sufficient agreement to warrant doing so, these 


r be placed before a larger group for further comment and judgment. a ae 


‘The Inter American Statistical Institute, through its Chairman, — A. Rice, an-— 
g 


- nounces the election of officers of the Institute to 0 compose its “Bureau” or governing body, as 
P follows: President, M. A. Teixeira de Freitas, Brazil; first vice president, Stuart A. Rice, 
United States; second vice president, Carlos E. Dieulefait, Argentina; third vice president, 

Ramén Beteta, Mexico; treasurer, Robert H. 
8 The aims of the Institute according to its Statutes: (a) to stimulate improved methodology - ee 
Gj in the collection, tabulation, analysis, and publication of both official and unofficial statistics; 
_ (b) to encourage measures designed to improve the comparability of economic and social sta- 
ms! tistics among the nations of this hemisphere; (c) to > provide a medium for professional collabo- 


tional organizations in 1 advancing the science and of statistics, 


Anisfield Awards. Mrs. Edith Wolf of Cleveland, Ohio, has established two 

4 ‘$1,000 prizes, for books published in 1941 on subjects in the field ‘of race relations. One of these - . 

prizes has been awarded annually since 1934 for oustanding scholarly contributions to the v 

understanding of the field. The new $1,000 award will be given to the best book concerned a 
with racial problems in the field of creative literature. Works of fiction, drama, poetry, or 
biography or autobiography will be eligible. 

¥ The book wihich receives the new award must perform, in the opinion of the judges, an = 

- outstanding service in clarifying the problems of racial relations. It is not sufficient that a novel _ 
a play have, as part of i its set-up, characters of different races, or even that its plot depend 


BE quate definitions. It might be appropriate to start with an examination of definitions or of 
“4 
|) 
ae 
a can Mu 
Avenue, 


tinction is that it sitehibiainnam wn to our sympathy, knowledge, an and understanding 


: " _ of race relations. The present Anisfield Award, which has been given to studies based upon r 


scientific research in this field, will be continued. 
a Rae _ All communications in connection with both awards should be addressed to Donald Y oung, _ 
rh gp Park Avenue, New York, New York. Three copies of each book proposed for either award 


should be sent to him as soon as possible after publication and in no case after a 15, 1942 4 


The Institute for Labor Studies w was established in the fall a 1940 ‘to be “ a a clearing i: 
“i wa to facilitate research collaboration in the labor field. It is a nonprofit scientific associa- 

tion.” It issues a Monthly Letter which is free to its members of which there are three classes: = 
: Senior Scholars (a doctor’s degree or five years of teaching or research in the social sciences); a 
+ is Junior Scholars (candidate for a doctor’s degree or less than ave years’ experience in teaching or 2 


to help the work of the Institute). 
Minimum dues for Senior Scholars are $2. Coa year: Scholars, $1.00; 77 
-~ ‘Members, at least $3.00 annually. Of course, it is hoped that all classes of members will con-— 
a All those who are interested in the Institute should address Katharine D D. ‘Lumpkin, »Re- 


search Director, 54 Prospect Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
for 


The Mid-West Sociological Society, at its April me meeting, po the following a 

r 1941-1942: president, Carroll D. Clark, Kansas; first vice president, C. E. Lively, Missouri; 

second vice president, Lowry Nelson, Minnesota; secretary-treasurer, J. Howell Atwood, 
_ nois; newly elected members of executive committee, Laurence H. Brown, Nebraska, John 


ay 4 Saathaff, North Dakota, John Useem, South Dakota, Margaret Reuss, vias representa-— 
on executive committee of the A.S.S., J. O. Hertzler, Nebraska. 
?. National Archives. Roscoe R. Hill, formerly Chief of the Division of Classification, q 
has been appointed Chief of the Division of State Department Archives. 
a Recent accessions of possible interest to sociologists are records of the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, 1918-35, of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board and of | the 


a National Association for Nursery Education will hold its next biennial conference at 


Detroit, Michigan, October 24-27, 1941, with headquarters at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. The 
general theme of this conference is “Life, Liberty and Happiness for Children Now.’ _ erm 
: ; am Anyone interested i in attending or having special invitations sent to those who might be 


aye ‘ali Sociological Society, Northern Division, met at t Gearhart, “Oregon, May 9 9 


2 and 10, 1941. Fifteen papers were presented and since two afternoons were “open for recrea- _ 
_ tion,” some golf may have been played. I am sure there was much walking on the beautiful — 


The Population Association of. America elected the following officers for 1941-42: 

i P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation; first vice president, Frederick Osborn, Ameri- — 

can Museum of Natural History; and second vice president, Dorothy S. Thomas, University — 

of California; secretary, U.S.D.A., treasurer, Halbert L. Dunn, Bureau of 


for Propaganda’ Analysis. McClung Lee, « of New York University, 
has been elected Executive Director of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 21r Fourth 
_ Avenue, New York City, a nonprofit educational organization “‘to help the citizen detect and 
a analyze propaganda,” according to an announcement by Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, president of the Insti Institute. N Mr. Lee will retain his connection wi with New York Univer- 


—~ 


Institute for Psychoanalysis, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, has issued a speech by 


— 
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— 
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ts 
Uregon beach and some hardy (and I mean Aardy) souls may have tried the sur! (temperature 
7 


a Edwin R. Embree entitled Living. Together. This hea an bit to 
in the hands of first course students if it could be obtained in quantity or if permission to 


Rein. 28 it could be obtained. Perhaps one could get permission by requesting it.—R.B © 


__ Institute of Public Affairs held its fifteenth conference at the University of Virginia -* 
F Pe. June 23 to June 25, 1941, on the general topic “The United States, the War, and a 
Future.” Two Forum Topics, National and Foreign, were discussed under the leadership of | 
Ernest K. Lindley and Rexford Guy Tugwell for the first and Herman Beukema and Brooks — 
_ Emeny for the second. A complete program of the addresses may be obtained from the secre- 
Public Affairs Committee has published Pamphlets 56, What the New Census Means, 
“4 _ by Stuart Chase, and 57, Man Meets Job—How Uncle Sam Helps, Phillip S. Broughton. The 
- first one deals with the results of the last census which were already fairly well known to soci- - 
ologists before the census was taken but the material is presented in simple and clear form | 
for the general reader. Many people will be surprised to learn that New York probably will 
‘ have 55,000 fewer children in the first grade in 1942-43 than it had in 1927-28. There is also 
_ other information that may startle the lay reader. The second volume gives the results to date : 
: the U.S. Employment Service and tells both workers and employers how to achieve the — 
; fullest uses of the U.S.E.S. In the entire period of World War I only 40,000 were specially — 
trained for dpfense jobs; in the first six months of the present emergency, over - 400,000 have’ 
___ These pamphlets (and the other 55) can be obtained from the Committee, 3o Rockefeller 
r Plaza, New York, for 10¢ each, and less if ordered in a 
NEWS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
University of Alabama. The National Conference on Family a ‘held a three- 
day regional conference on June 26-28, as part of the summer session offerings. Edward W. 
Gregory, Jr., was chairman of the organization committee. Officers of several of the state wel. 


agencies and from several southern universities were on the | program. 


Albion College, Michigans. Mdvin John Williams, wh received his doctor’s 


degree at at Duke in June, 1941, has been appointed to an instructorship. = 


. 
Antioch College and the Antiech Review sponsored a Ac- 
tion and Post-War Reconstruction” which was held at Yellow Springs, June 27-29, inclusive. -_ 
Be Boston College School of Social Work celebrated its fifth anniversary on May 19, - 
1941. Many friends of the school and prominent speakers participated. The School, 126 New- 
7 -_ bury Street, has an enrollment of 64 and has given 75 master’s degrees during its five yearsof 


_ service. Many of its graduates are now in responsible positions throughout the country. — 


University of Chicago. On the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary celebration, over 

160 distinguished scientsts 32 of whom will receive honorary degrees, will hold over fifty 

symposia in most fields of learning. About 40 universities, some in foreign countries and fifteen 
scientific and governmental agencies will be represented. The A.A.A.S. will include the sy m-— 
gi posia in the physical and biological sciences in its program which will be given during the sam e 
; ‘ week, September 22-27. The honorary d degrees will be ax awarded during a special — 

In the preliminary program issued by the University press agent, I note chat Park 7 

Burgess are ‘the only sociologists included in the symposia, though Ogburn is allowed to preside 
Z at one session. In contrast to this, there are a half dozen or more men from each of the other — 

social sciences including philosophers, many of them from other institutions than ‘Chicago. 
_ Psychology i is also slighted. The symposia are very heavily weighted with physical and biolog-_ os 


ical with a fair of philosophers of various persuasions.—R.B. 
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“CURRENT ITEMS 


Causali 
Indiana University. A. B. Hollingshead bee: granted a post- 
+ by the Social Science Research Council. He will spend next year visiting American universities. 


” Harvey J. Locke has received a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council 
w which was matched by a similar grant from the Graduate Research Committee of Indiana Uni- _ 
versity. The grants will assist him in continuing his study of “Factors Involved in Marital 
- Adjustment.” He is comparing information on personality, background, and other data se- _ 
od cured from a divorced sample with similar information from a married sample. _ Mr. Locke 
wa was visiting professor at the University of Michigan during the Summer Session. — 
zz Edwin H. Sutherland is to supervise a study of race relations by Cleo W. Blechburn, who ohas 
been granted a fellowship by the Rosenwald Foundation for this purpose. 

= A Conference on Family Relations was held on April 11 and 12. The speakers at the confer- — 


ence were E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, F. 
a reeland, DePauw University, and A. C. Kinsey, Indiana University. ee . 


_ University of Iowa. The fifteenth Conference on Child Development and Parent Edu- 

cation was held on the campus June 17-19, 1941. This conference is sponsored each year by the 

_ Towa State Council for Child Study and Parent Education with the cooperation of the Child — 

4 Welfare Research Station and the extension divisions of the University, State College, and 


five experts connected with lowa institutions. The central theme was “Children and Youth © 
4 


rf 


Miami Uni University. Erich Franzen taught at the University ty of Illinois during the sum- 


ae W. Fred Cottrell is washiag with the committee which is studying the problem wie wa 
ing the divorce court and welfare agencies in Butler County, Ohio. He also has been made ad- | 
_ viser te to the Judge of the Juvenile Court and is chairman of the advisory committee to found 
a Boys’ Farm on the pattern of Flannagan’s Boys’ Town. Cottrell is also Chairman of the 


’ State Teachers College. Five nationally known out-of-state speakers participated along with 


County Board of Public Assistance for the blind and for dependent children. er 
oS Michigan State College. The thirteenth annual Institute of Social Welfare was held — ™ 
: the campus July 14-18, inclusive. Each year, from 300-500 social workers attend these . wt, 


noncredit courses. This summer, courses in group work and medical social work were a : 


7 _ The special course on marriage yeleel | in the summer session was given this year by Dr. 

an __ J. Howard Howson who is one of the contributors to the Vassar textbook, Plan for Marriage. 

B. Montague, Jr., has been appointed graduate assistant for 1941-42. Mr. — 

been a a graduate s at Michigan State College during 1940-41 

“a _ New York University. Ww alter Webster Argow has been appointed assistant editor of 

y the magazine, Children’s Institutions. He will be glad to receive manuscripts in this field e! S 

es publication. Articles dealing with any phase of child welfare are welcomed. Ss 

summer course in correctional administration fi field work was offered 

My aa University of eae Carolina. The University 0 of North Carolina Press has announced 

a s publication of Harriet L. Herring’ s Southern Industry and Regional Development. 

id Margaret s Statistics text is now in and will be 

le 

giving work in the and development of public welfare. 

_ an 3 Clark University, where he received his first Ph.D. degree under Stanley ‘Hall, has con- 
err 

_ _ University of Southern California. Prentice-Hall has just published Social Case Work 

of in Nationa Defense: The Cultural Approach to the Problems of Service Men and their Families 
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Bernard Barber, who served last year as an instructor, has been awarded a a Buckley Scholar- 


ship a and will return to! Harvard to continue his graduate 
of Virgin Krassovsky taught i in the summer 


; _ University of Washington. The Bulletin-newsletter of the University for ae bine con- 
tains a description of the sociology department’s new Exhibition Room and two charts “op 
Calvin F. Schmid giving the age and sex composition of the student body and school surv al. 
be It is said there is only one other Sociology Exhibition Room in the United States, and there 
presumably i in the world, like that at the University of Washington. oy 
Yale University. The Bulletin of the A.S.S. (Associates in the Sidlehen: of Society) i 
committed hari-kari with Volume X, Number 4, May, 1941. Of course, we were forewarned 
but it still is a matter of regret to witness the demise of this most interestingly written ie 
ae ely printed little quarterly. The department plans to issue an occasional newsletter _ 
_ when the circumstances call for it, but no regular schedule will be followed. a 
__ This swan-Song issue gives a brief “Summary of a Decade,” noting the death of laissez faire i 
4 ; (I wonder what Sumner’s ghost did?), and the transition in sociology from more or less 7 : 


24 will head the department as associate professor “orto with the fallterm. = il 


-sophical theory to empirical theory based upon empirical research. (Where Sumnerian thunder 
_ and lightning used to roll and flash, , Davie now does meticulous ecology with drawing boards, 
"spot maps, and planimeters and Dollard spends a thousand hours on a life history. ) “Sociologi- = 
Books-of-the-Decade”’ are also listed (You guess what they are) t= 
___ The Sociology Club was addressed in March by DeGrange on “Sumner ” and in April by 
Coulter on “Credit and Relief, »” and by Bossard on “W ar and the Family.” In May, Gabriel | 
spoke on “The Ideology of a Proposed American Fascism” and sical told “How The Science 


Oral and Visual Education has made vo oll end ether patri- ff a 
otic organizations 26 fifteen minute recordings on the Constitution. These recordings may be : lerria 
had by any interested group (they are free to ee by writing to the Institute, ened —_— 

—- Society for Social Research will h hold j its amine Institute at Ida Noyes Hall, Uni- 
an of Chicago, August 15-16. The general topic is “Morale” and many eminent persons, _ 

“including such sociologists as Park, Burgess, C. A. Anderson, ‘Sletto, Speier, Ruth on 

to Oct. 3- 
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. =" Howarp AND THOMAS | C. 
«University of Wis isconsin, Madison, 
Tonnies: Fundamental of Sociology (translated and supplemented b y Charles 


he Immigrant in American History. (ed. by “Artha M. Schicsinger) Henry S. 


"Melcher: The Shaker An in Contented Living. Allan WwW. Eister. 
Landis: Rural Life in Process. Ray E. Wakeley........... | 
_ Yoder: For Conscience’ Sake: A Study of Mennonite Migrations Resulting from the W poh 
Wilbur Brookover 
‘tee State of the Masses. The Threat of the Classless Society; Fraenkel: 
= State. 4 Contribution to she Theory of The 


Beller: in during the Thirty cars ar; Lavine and Wechsler War 
Propaganda and the United States. William 


McInnis: The War, First ¥ ¥ ‘ear; | Schlamm: | This ‘Second | Wa ar oe independence. \ om ; 


illia 


“Problems of War Planning i in Great Britain,” Plan Age, V La 4: . Alfred McClung Lee... 
McKean: The Boss; Salter: The Pattern of Politics. Belle Zeller 592 
‘Bathe: The Unemployed Worker: A Study of the Task of Making a Living without a Fob; -- 
_ Bakke: Citizens without Work: A Study of the Effects di Sennen ee the _ 


through Public Opinion. Read Bain. . 
Merriam: Prologue to Politics; Spearman: Modern Dictatorship: We estmeyer 
Economic and Social ‘Systems. Grayson Kirk 

Bossard, Children ina Depression Decade. ‘Mabel A. Elliott. 


Sai in Income and Wealth. Volume Ill. By the Conference on Research in National a aL “I 
ix Wood: Introduction to Housing: Facts and Principles; Ogg: Longshoremen and 
Homes; Aronovici: Housing the Masses; Perry: Housing for the Machine Age; Schnap- 
(compiler): Public Housing in America. Bruce | L. Melvi 
Brown: Public Relief, 1929-1939. P. D. Flanner 


De Schweinitz: Social Case Work. Alice L. Taylor. 


Strode: euatiaien to Social Case Work. Anne F. Fenlason. . fc 


— 
Hodgson: Supervision in Public Nursing; Mills: Hospital Public 609 


Persons Admitted to the Cleveland St State Ellen 
Goldetcia:; Human Nature i in the Light of Theodore M. “Newcomb 


Wa Tn nvestigating Library Problems. A. F. Wileden 

Gray and Votaw: Statistics Applied to Education and ea Chas. C. Peters...... Ae 617 

Peters and oorhis: Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases. 


Concepts of Sociology. By Ferpinanp Té ‘ONNIES, translated 
: = nted by Charles P. Loomis. . New York York: American Book Com- 

In 1887, more than a a half-century ago, Ferdinand Tianies published the 

first edition| of Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, his own variation on a theme | 
which i is ‘as old as social theory: the ubiquitous ¢ contrast between social 
structures circumscribed by tradition, habit, face-to-face fellowship, and — 

5 p 
those structures defined by rules, reason, and impersonal relations. Since the 
publication of this work, the German writers are few who have not been in- | 

fluenced by it, and American sociological thought is strongly colored 


works of Gi directly or indirectly dependent upon Tonnies’ analys sis. The — 


4 


Vie 


ooley and Maclver come immediately to mind, not to mention De iy 


works of 


the recent/analyses by rural sociologists, some of whose comparisons 


Loomis has translated the whole of the eighth edition of Tonnies’ study, 
s well, as a thirty-page article published i in 1931 ‘in which ‘Ténnies sum-— 
-marizes his larger work. Some biographical data are ‘included in the trans- a . nor t 
_lator’s introduction, and an appendix includes a table of Tonnies’ ‘concepts, — z tions, 
3 taken from Stoltenberg’s Weg egweiser durch Tonnies: Gemeinschaft undGesll- (fore 
: “schaft (not Fiihrer or Wegenweiser, as given on pages xxvii and 280. ) There a beyor 
_ is a selected bibliography of Ténnies’ works and the criticisms a and eros . schaft 
‘he quality « of the translation i is fair—nowhere significant! y mis leading, unpat 
but burdened with that cautious literalness which translates sentences in- P | signifi 
stead of ideas. Loomis’ major error consists in his decision to leave untrans- 
— fated the key concepts Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. Although they are by 
z means equivalent terms, “ community” and “‘society” have long ben 


by. American writers as effective e counterparts of G and G. ‘As early 


A brief essay-outline entitled “Gemeinachafe und dated rs 


4 a Malzberg: Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease. Ellen Winston............ 613 

Adam: Motion Pictures in Adult Education; Adam: The Museum and Popular Culture: 

wr ‘a Adam: The Worker’s Road to Learning; Hill: Training for the Fob: Vocational Edu- ser 
eation for Adults; Humble: Rural America Reads: A Study of Rural Library Service; 

Johnson: The Public Library—A People’s University; Kotinsky: Adult Education lea 

Councils; Meland: The Church and Adult Education; Cline: Training for Recreation; ‘ter 
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pair in his Relativity in Man and Society. Moreover, the adjective forms 
“communal” and “‘societal”’ ’ are capable of unambiguous use, which would — 
avoid the clumsy forms Gemeinschaft-like and Ges ellschaft-like. Actually, no - 
serious damage results from t this reluctance to translate, since the meaning» 
of the terms ultimately emerges from the text. But the lucidity of the trans- ai : 
lation and its assimilability would have been perceptibly increased had the | 
q a7 terms been translated. (The awkwardness of the failure to translate is 
shown on pages 37-39, , where the English | equivalent, 
or “society” is given in parentheses each time G or G is used. ) eit 
Loomis’ choice in the matter seems doubly ct curious since the re 
murky terms Wesenwille and Kirwille (the “psychological” concomitants 
community -and are translated as natural will and 
“Natural will” the com- 


by is ‘ “unnatural,” ‘which Ti Snnies 
= Wesen is ‘natural in the sense of essential , habitual, inborn, even 
instinctive; as a matter of fact, Tonnies never cleared himself completely 
of methodological instinctivist tendencies. It would not be unfair, there-_ 
fore, to use “habitual will” or perhaps “involuntary will” for Wesenwille. 
Kiirwille, the psychological dimension of society, was introduced only in 
the third edition of the original Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. In the first 
o editions, the term was Willkiir, which clearly indicates arbitrariness, 
> > 
deliberate choice, and, perhaps, reflection. Here “arbitrary will,” or “vol- y 
will” might be used. The apparent paradox and redundancy of in- i aa 
voluntary and voluntary will are due to Tonnies’ peculiar theory of volition; 
& are not actually illogical i in this” context. My own choice would be 
ress will and arbitrary will, but in any r case, adjectives less ambiguous ia. 
* less evaluative than natural and rational should have been used. . 
ad Loomis’ scattered references to “ideal types”’ do credit neither to Ténnies 
nor to ty pology ;. Type-theory has come a long way since Ténnies’ formula- 
tions, and it is misleading to infer too casually an identity between his and, 
for ‘example, Weber’s type-concepts. Py hat there is some relationship is 
: "beyond doubt, for Weber introduced two types o of social process (Vergesell- _ 


and Vergemeinschaftung) which avowedly followed Ténnies’ 


“hs 


7 


© 


cussions. But Weber’s typological theory is much more elaborate than the ~ 
formulations of ‘the “old "and there be ‘points of 


a logical comment at all roads pa aes be Fea than suggestions which are 


_ An important question ‘emerges s from the p preceding paragraph, namely: M 


& 


Is scientific sociology best served by our r translating the conceptual s systems 


or by our : and using these 


Pott 
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: 
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concepts | in serious monographic r research? The latter procedure seems to the 
reviewer to be the only one with a future. What we need to know about 
_ Tonnies is not that he > published a book on community and society, ~ol 
that ‘there a are, or are not, research in 


of hedonistic reasoning w 

ingly” doing something i in order to obtain a desired end? Does Schndien 
bach’s s concept of the Bund really function as a type intermediary to — 
Som and society? T he argument t that the problems and research die 


; mensions of Tonnies’ ‘thought ¢ can only be. discussed after his works have been 
translated does not stand close” examination. The ability adequately | to 


a ma system. This ability is a . function of not mere acquaintance, b ie easy 
as with and catholic insight into the intellectual matrix or cultural _ 
ek context out of which a given system emerges. The translation, exposition, 
but “abovelall the analysis « of the concept-in- -context is the intellectual c con- 
= which American sociology awaits today. A certain genial irrev er . 
ence towartis the Great Men in German sociology i is necessary if we are to. 

_make the best use of their thought. After all, W eber, Tonnies, et al., were 

7 beings, not supermen; they were capable of errors and space- filling g 
3 as well a as of ideas. The cream of Ténnies’ s’ thought « on community and | SO 
ciety could have been presented i in an “exposition of fifty p pages. It is ree | 

grettable, i in this sense, that individuals who develop their 


_ statement to develop in any one existing language.” It has yet to be prov ved 
_ that the learning of one or two foreign languages early i in life is inferior to 
ia the translation of great works as a method of making full use of the inter- 
national division of labor in science, 
— enough of -quibbling. Obviously, this is a book that sociologists 
should own. It is an adequate translation—with the deficiencies noted 
iq above—and i it fi fills a definite need. That, handled differently, it might have — 
been a really outstanding — is just for the record. aa 
The Integration of By Rosert Coorey AncELL. New | 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. ix +228. $2. 50. 


It is surprising, when one stops to salle: on it, hae little of the sociologi- 


cal output delves deeply into the nature of social groups or raises funda-- 


a mental ‘questions concerning the functions they ry perform i in the maintenance 


“44 | a social order. This book does. In ordinary times it would catch the eye 4 


mon 
tion: is hopeless t to expect satisfactory technical sociological 


|) 
con 
il 
tm 
teria 
. 
| 
tl This 


discerning who believes het in his field de- 
pends on investigations that come to grips with 1 really vital problems of 
society. At a time of crisis like the present, it should compel the ; attention 

aa Re he focus of the inquiry is on the effects that 1 groups, as now set up and 
ss fanctioning, are having upon the cohesion of our society. The sense of ere 
"oneness and common orientation that formerly stemmed from the close-knit 
cn community have dwindled; a proliferation of “free- standing” groups” 
devoted to segmental interests has created divergent orientations nocd 


~ which ¢ common ultimate values retain only a a precarious hold on our people. 


“network of symbiotic but latter cannot of itself restore ore the 


is in institutions that basic values find embodiment and the 


on the nature and functions of f specific types of groups, seeks to discover i in- 

: them whatever evidence there may be of institutional structures that ~- 4 
spire universal loyalty and implement common ultimate values. Groups are a 
classified i in seven categories, and ¢ each of these i is ‘subjected to systematic | 


 ——. The results are not very reassuring— in general, “the picture — 
= _ isone of a differentiated society whose parts ha have become ‘so disconnected —— 


- that few organs speak j in terms of the whole, and the words. of those which Ps 
are subject to the special limitations that class isolation imposes” 
218). . To be sure, integrative forces are not wholly lacking and their 
nificance is appraised with scientific candor, but their chances of dosing me : 


- growing r rifts in the societal structure would | appear to be rather slim. 
ae he weakness of the study lies largely i in the fact that no > adequate c cri- a 
— exist for the determination of ‘ ‘ultimate common values,” or for 
4 assessing their functions in creating a moral order or unifying a society. 
There is no sidestepping the charge that many of the estimates are arbi- 
trary interpretations of t the author. Moreover, there | are many r nooks and 
crannies in our social system wherein may lie, half-concealed, a | variety y of 
widely shared values whose cohesive qualities are perhaps greater t than 
= of those Angell stresses. One thinks of our | “lively arts,” Stephen 
‘oster’s songs, , baseball and its heroes, the news of human interest, and Ma 
~” Yet it is against the magnitude and profound importance of its task that ‘ 
the achievements of such a work as this must be measured. Thus viewed, — 
Its contribution i isa substantial one and altogether worthy of the name and ; 


tradition of Charles Horton Cooley, to the book is dedicated. 


th Immigrant in American History. By Marcus Les Hansen (edited by 
Contes Harvard die Press, 1940. 
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under the editorship of Schlesinger a 1 life 
time spent in intensive grubbing and restrained writing, the author per- 
mitted himself the luxury « of broad generalizations uncluttered with 
“specific citations. The present ' work thus differs sharply from his The Atlan- 
Migration, 1607- -1860 (Cambridge, 1940) and The Mingling of the 
Canadian and American Peoples (New Haven, 1940); which are highly 
One conclusion is that Europeans c came to the United States usually from 
a desire for economic freedom rather than political or religious freedom or 
even economic gain. The routes of migration, , the financial and other details 
| the voy rage, , and the role of the i immigrant in our westward expansion are 
described in’ terms of what the author regards as typical in the first half of 
7 * nineteenth century. Those i immigrants who did not settle in the towns 
appear: not as frontiersmen but among the successors to the wave of native 
_ pioneer farmers. Contributions of the 1 immigrant t to our political institutions, — 


to uritanism, and to American culture in are also characterized. 


+4 tale that should further investigation all the tech- 


niques available to the social scientist 


“4 Gold Rushes. By’ W. P P. Morrell. New York: TI T he Macmillan Ce, 


_ The best way to jalbiame ‘the scope of Morrell’ s book i is to say that the © 
«great California gold rush i is s merely Chapter IV in a work of eleven chapters. _ 
_ There were, indeed, many other rushes in the nineteenth century (the au-_ 
thor discusses fourteen) which added millions of ounces of gold to 
world’ s supply, lured men to migration, opened frontiers ler later settle- 
a ment, and so had a vital effect upon economic, social, and political | life. of 
_ The California gold rush was not even typical of what occurred in rushes — 
a of the United States. Instead of the crime and recklessness charac- - 
teristic 0} of our Western camps, | the New Zealand and Western Australian 
4 diggings \ were e orderly 4 and respectable. Instead of independent m miners work-_ 
A ing for themselves, slaves were used in Brazil, serfs in Siberia, and hired = 
ae. ‘natives and imported Chinese in South Africa. W here the Americans _ 
evolved their own laws and regulations, established their own vigilantes and 
_ miners’ juries, the Klondike, Ballarat, and Bendigo miners looked to govern- - 
& ‘ment to provide the administrative framework. The use of machinery, of - 
heavily capitalized | companies, of ‘scientific _knowledge—these are other 
; Morrell has ransacked the literature (memoirs, letters, records) of each hof 
rushes he describes; his comment i is pertinent and illuminating; no com-— 
can be made of his accuracy. His satisfactory. For all 
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no summary generalizations, and there a are few estimates of the extent to 
which the discoveries stimulated and diffused 


low a and J. A. \. Williamson, whose primary purpose is to describe “ the ex- ™ 
_ pansion n of the European peoples. ”” Whatever its defects of synthesis, Mor- 
tell? work aptly portrays “the adventure, enterprise, and — 
_ which the common man . . . showed the mettle of which he was made.” 


(2 This s story of the Shihan and their ways comes without the acid note that 
often: betrays a certain kind of self-consciousness in the attitude of modern, 


‘ 7 students of social life when they write de re re/igia. The author, evidently a 
‘ lay historian, conveys an unmistakably sympathetic respect for the sim- 


toward “purely spiritual” experience—though the emphasis is that of a 
historian intent upon gathering fragmentary bits « of information ere it be 
- late and weaving them into a story of the rise and decline of one of the © 
. - least- understood sects in American religious history. The story emerges as a 
well- -written, ¢ almost dramatic, account of the ‘ “gathering in into gospel a 
of the score of Shaker communities which were organized in New Y ork 7 
_ State, New England, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana in the years between 
1787 and 1826, and which reached the apex of their development as “ex-_ 
Periments i in contented living” in the middle decades of the 19th century. 
). he close connection between the success of the | communities and the 
predomi nantly agrarian economy which could shelter in relative jeoletion 
_ the slow-moving business methods and the quality-conscious craftsmanship — 
of the Shaker societies is pointed out. With the advance of urban industrial | 
modes and the attendant mobilities in thinking and acting, the break-up of 
the e Shaker r patterns of living became merely a matter « of time. Economically, : 
‘the | venture may be viewed as an example of successful adjustment | to the 
uncertainties and | insecurities of frontier agrarian living—an adjustment 
which released the creative and inventive energies of Shaker craftsmen and 
of Shaker husbandmen, and which produced the finest, most durable varie-_ 
ties of textiles, furniture, and utensils, and the best ‘species of seed of seed and \d live 
“stock known to the shrewd buyers of ' “the world.’ 
_ Apparently neither the functional simplicity, the elimination of every it 
relevant ornamentation, nor the striking success which marked the venture, is 
viewed from an economic aspect, were paralleled in the realm of the spirit. - 


Serenity a and quiet joy there were, but these were achieved a ritual” 


cece of Shaker living and the Shaker effort somehow to pattern the path 
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“spent it in intensive grubbing and ‘restrained writing, author 
mitted himself the luxury of broad generalizations uncluttered with 
_ specific citations. The present - work thus differs sharply from his The Atlan-— . 
tic Migration, 1607- ~1860 (Cambridge, 1940) and The Mingling of the 
Canadian and | American Peoples (New) Haven, which are highly 
: _. One conclusion is that Europeans came to the United States usually —— 
“ee | desire for economic freedom rather than political or religious freedom or 
even economic gain. The routes s of migration, the financial and other details _ 
of the voyage, and the role of the i immigrant in our westward expansion are 


described i in terms of what the author as ty in ‘the first 


- 


we 


"pioneer Contributions of the i immigrant to our institutions, 
to Puritanism, and to American culture i in general, are also characterized. 
Despite m many quantitative generalizations, Hansen apparently made little 
use of statistical sources or methods. His interpretations are woven into an 


engrossing tale that should stimulate further investigation by all the tech- 


The Gold Rushes. By W. P. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 


«£ The best way to indicate the scope of Morrell’s book is to. say that the 


great California gold rush is merely Chapter IV ina work of eleven chapters. - - 


thor discusses fourteen) which added millions of ounces of gold to the — | 


There were, indeed, many other rushes in the nineteenth century (the au- 
world’s supply, lured men to migration, , opened frontiers for later settle- 
ment, and so had a vital effect upon economic, social, and political life. - 
2 The California gold rush was not even typical of f what occurred i in rushes 


_ 7 4 outside of the United States. Instead of the crime and recklessness charac- _ 
Oe teristic of our W estern camps, the New Zealand and Western | Australian 


- ey ing for themselves, slaves were u weed in Brazil, serfs in Siberia, and hired 
3 natives and imported Chinese in South Africa. Where the Americans © 
“evolved their own laws and regulations, ‘established their own n vigilantes and 

miners’ juries, the Klondike, Ballarat, and Bendigo miners looked to govern- “7 

ment to provide the administrative framework. The use of machinery, of | 
heavily capitalized companies, o of scientific -knowledge—these are other 

contrasts to American mining ways. 

~ Morrell has ransacked the literature (memoirs, letters, records) of eachof 

“the rushes he describes; his comment is pertinent and illuminating; no com 
plaint can be made of his accuracy. His eight maps are satisfactory. For orall 
its excellence, however, the book leaves one with a series of separate pictures. 
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no summary generalizations, and there are few estimates of t the extent to 


which the discoveries | stimulated | trade, expanded credits, and diffused — 
The book i: is one of the Pioneer Histories, edited in England by V. T. Har- 7 “a 
low and J. A. Williamson, whose primary purpose is to describe “the ex- 
“pansion of the European peoples.” aw hatever it its defects of synthesis, Mor- 
s work portrays “the adventure, enterprise, and endurance in 
. . . Showed the of he was made.” 


The Shaker Adventure: An Experiment i in 1 Living . By MARGUERITE 


Th his story ‘of the wal ways s comes acid note 


often. betrays | a certain kind of self-consciousness in the attitude of modern — 
_ students of social life when they write de re religia. The author, evidently a 
lay historian, conveys an unmistakably sympathetic respect for the sim- : 
plicity of Shaker living and the Shaker effort somehow to pattern the path < 
purely spiritual” experience—though the emphasis is that of a 
historian intent upon gathering fragmentary bits of information ere it be 
_ too late and weaving them into a story of the rise and decline of one of the — 
least-understood sects in American religious history. The story emerges as a 
well-written, almost dramatic, account of the “gathering into gospel order” 
of the score of Shaker communities which were organized in New York 
State, New England, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana in the years between 
1787 and (1826 » and which reached the apex of their development as ““‘ex- 


periments in contented the middle decades of the century. 


a the SI Shaker societies is out. ith the pe 
4 ‘modes and the attendant mobilities in thinking a: and a acting, the break- -up of - 
_the Shaker patterns of living became merely a matter of time. Economically, 
the venture may be viewed as an example of successful adjustment to the | 
uncertainties and insecurities of frontier agrarian _living—an adjus 
which released the ‘creative and inventive energies « of Shaker craftsmen and 
of Shaker husbandmen, and which produced the finest, most durable varie- 
ties of textiles, farnienee, and utensils, and the best species of seed and live- ao 
stock known to the shrewd buyers of “the world.” 
hpparenty neither the functional the elimination of every ir- 


of son song and dance that must rps viewed asa a frankly ; anti-rationalist excur- 
sion into religious ecstasy. The functional principle, so in 


city 
We 
4 
a 
f viewed from an economic aspect, were paralleled in the realm of the spirit. : 
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Shaker technics of co construction, was conspicuously absent in the Shaker - 
attitude toward normal bodily processes. The sincerity and integrity, zeal _ 
g forthrightness, of the Shaker founders and of their converts in ‘their y 


revolt against “the ugly side of human nature,” against | the social and eco- 


= injustices of their day cannot be | gainsaid. It remains to be demon-. - 
a _ strated, however, that these qualities in the spirit of Shaker conduct canbe 
linked i in any way to the Shaker tenets of celibacy, communal sharing, and : 
confession of sins—or that the ‘prosperity of the Shaker stems in 


The theme ¢ of this book is s the development of a satisfying » rural life a as ie 


part of urban industrial society. Recognizing the dominance of the city, the | 


author says: “The intimate, homely, social virtues and vices of yesterday ‘ 


are being teplaced by the impersonal, sophisticated, competitive patterns — 5) 
3 of an anonymous people; the simple, occupationally homogeneous society of 
“yesterday i is giving way to the highly — and somewhat stratified ZZ 
This is the wave of the future for rural life, to must 
themselves as expeditiously as possible. Resistances to these changes - 
| are found chiefly i in the characteristics of farming occupations and in the 
traditional rural culture. The author stresses the implications: ‘of these 
changes for personality formation, for rural organizations and institutions, 
and for emergent problems of farm youth, farm tenure, farm labor, rural serve | 


The author’s treatment 1t of is strong and reader 
_ throughout. This very consistency gives some point to four minor criti- | ; 
-cisms. (1) Standards of living are presented u under the heading, ‘Economic 
Values in the New Standard of Living.” ’ Cost of living is emphasized with - 
organized ways by which income can be increased. Social factors are men- 
tioned briefly, but. the treatment is quite inadequate. (2) There i is little | 
mention of the c community and no adequate analysis of it. (3) Emphasis on 
personality d development is a valuable contribution, but the treatment does — 
oo 3 “not show marked improvement ove over others in » rural sociology. (4) One looks | 
in vain for any systematic mention or treatment of the various important — 
kinds of social i interaction and their role in “‘social process.” 
by the ‘number and quality of books in the field, rural sociology 
now come of f age. | - Distinctive i in of v view, » this book would have 
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World War. By SANFORD Yooer. Goshen, I Ind.: Mennonite 


The major subject of this work is indicated in the subtitle. As” a back- : 
ground for the migrations, the author devotes the first four chapters toa 
_ historical sketch of the Mennonite group, from its origin in the Anabaptist 

movement to’ its status at the outbreak of the war. T ‘he post- revolutionary 
migrations of the Russian Mennonites to Canada, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica receive most detailed attention but the intra-American migrations | are 
- also re related. The appendix, containing the various governmental documents | 
_ by which the Mennonites \ were to be granted exemption from military serv- 
ice and other —— and an extensive bibliography » add to the value of 
 s ‘The a author gives us a sympathetic insight into the life of ty ‘sacred’ a 


group which attempts to maintain its isolation from the dominant “secular” a 
society. Their non- resistance belief leads them to migrate whenever their 
‘religious freedom or isolation is seriously threatened. Various other -tech- 


niques for maintaining their is olation are also noted, however. Thus a 
cs 


— 


| 


fe 
book i is of value to sociologists as a case study of of resistance to the processe 


of 


of acculturation, apart from its historical value. 


give a basis ‘fee of these people yasher than a 
sociological anal analysis. of their migrations, the value-judgments may help to 
serve his purpose. . In any case the student of acculturation and cultural iso- 
~ ation can ignore, if he wishes, the evangelistic tone which isin | Mennonite 


readers w priase. 


— University 

“State of the The Threat of the Society. By Emi LEDERER. 
New York: Ww. Norton & Compeny, Pp. 245. 


The Dual ‘State. A Contribution to the Theory of Dictatorship. By 
FRAENKEL. New York and London: Oxford University 1941. . Pp. 
German By RosInskI. New York: Brace 
Company, 1940. Pp. 267. $ $3. 00. 
Not Arms Alone. By Hane Cambridge, Harvard 


As armies of the Fihrer spread further and further over the 
_ terrain of Europe and Africa, it becomes more imperative that the social 

_ phenomenon of the Third ean and its effects on the rest of the world be | 

_ understood. There is no lack of books which scholar and layman can use to 
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formulate their opinions, ro ut difficulty a arises fi from the fact that most of 


_ the = works treating of Hitler - were conceived in a mood of hate rather than 


variety which Tends to the books named above, although all four 

_ the writers view their subject with a democratic bias. It is upon such writing 
that a considered opinion concerning the permanency and the future of the 
"totalitarian s state can be made, even though these specific writers may be 

The State of the Masses is an essay setting | forth o one of the first sociological : 
theo heories of modern dictatorship. Using a modified version of LeBon’s crowd Z 
iz chology, Lederer explains Fascism 1 as the creation of f a mass state, i.€., @ a 
_ state in which the attitudes of the masses of the people are polarized in the - 
_ direction of a leader, who keeps them in a constant state of emotional fer- dy | 
ment. In this state, group structure, the very essence of what we call so- 
ciety, is broken down. There exists only the party and the masses. . Lederer *. 
_ believes that for ‘the first time in the history of man we shall witness the — 


of a permanent crowd, all the: characteristics of 


5 
error. While there is s something t to be said for the puna a of the German. o- 


ate as a crowd phenomenon, it would seem that a permanent National | 


ialist par reveal the characteristics of an ‘extended primary 
TOU, or of what has been called a sacred society, rather than a state of the 


g 
masses. The question also arises as to the possibility of bringing about even — 
a permanent sacred society in an 1 industrial culture which by its very n na-— a 


__ Fraenkel’ s work, a sociological interpretation of the of 


_ society, except for the fact that t certain groups, , particularly sc some e of those i in 
the upper regions of the economic structure, have not yet | been completely — 


dual state: the one, prerogative : state, governing the sphere 
ie which is constantly being redefined to take in larger and larger social 

_ areas; the other, the normative state, a holdover from the older r legal struc- 

ture, which governs by the means of constant norms those areas of behavio _ 

which the leader | has not yet shall fall the authority of the 
thor’ analy sis is convincing, but the reviewer again feels chat the phenom. 
ena described present a picture of a time of transition. If the poavapetive | 
state | becomes permanent, the apparently arbitrary decrees will eventually Problem 
solidify into permanent norms in most respects, except that the norms propaga 
will differ radically from those which are at present found within the bound- both bo 


The isa historical of the rise and fall of the 


J 


plac 
| 
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| | thetic 
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| 
| 


War, the army Latins won 1 relative ee from thet rest of the German 

society. This continued during its period of trial after the war, and indeed | 

— led finally to its own downfall, as its refusal to participate in the : republic — 
E = od lead finally | to the coming of Hitler. At the present time the army is — 
no longer an independent g group, having been absorbed over a period of time _ 

sae the plans j and activities of the National Socialist state. The book is_ also 

- interesting to the sociologist i in that several times the author discusses ‘the 

; _ class and caste structure of the German army, and the effects of this struc- 


the efficiency and morale of the hile the analysis used 1 int 


) th al 
ing to the sociologist as a work by an individual attempting 1g to adjust : to 
_anew world, but contains little that will appeal to him in his scientific — 


Propaganda in during the Thirty Y. Years’ War. By A. 


4 
rinceton: P Princeton University ‘Press, 1940. Pp. ix+49. 


Yar the United States. By Lavine and } JAMES 
tMecnuen New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. P Pp. Bethe 


The analysis of propegeads has not kept ] pace ce with the | practice of . 


ganda during the past twenty-five years. The two volumes under review are 7 
: additions t to the still brief list of propaganda analyses. They \ will eventually 
be filed as documents on propaganda in wartime for the use of a later syn- 
_ thetic analyst of w war propaganda. The first volume is a ten- -page essay | plus 
forty pages of reproductions of selected pictorial broadsides and prints 
which were used in special pleading Thirty” Years’ War. Ac- 
‘companying the prints are explanatory ve verses 30 to | 100 lines each) 


book isa of selected news items, fugitive 
- gossip and rumor, and other timely stirrings ‘of popular opinion in the 
_ World War of 1939-5 which the authors have woven into their sometimes 
incisive essays on contemporary war propaganda. - Beller’ s selections had to 
_be made from materials on which time had already made the major selection — 
gi destroying large parts of the record, and Lavine and Ww echsler fe faced the 
problem of selecting ‘from contemporary phantasmagoria of con competing 
-_propagandas. T he reviewer has no reason to believe that the authors of | 


both books did not make competent selections. But in neither case | did the 


materials p permit t of much of what I would recognize as as formal propaganda 
analysis, that is, analysis of the amount, type, distribution, reception, , and 
— a effects of propaganda. W hile the study of propa- £ 


| 
places, and nowhere departs so radically from accepted theory as to be 
The last of the books, Not 6y 4rms Alone, is a further attempt by Hans 
. oe Kohn to evaluate the world situation in relation to his own liberal philoso — at | 
phy. It consists of a series of essays ranging from a discussion of academic 
— 
— 
P 
g 
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“4a ganda i in 1 the Years’ War deals with a culture too remote 
to cast ‘much light on the contemporary processes of special pleading, the 7 
‘ account of ' war propaganda in the United States 1 is too much of the moment 
and has been tinkered together before the evidence is sifted. Obviously, — 
-definitiv ye accounts of contemporary war propaganda can be written only 
after the evidence is collected, the total radio output analyzed, and the 
pamphlets and newspaper material studied in an organized fashion. But one 
. is convinced th that Lavine and Wechsler have made shrewd selections of the - 
a straws in the wind—which is all that can be done at the moment eee 
Beller has produced a useful historical document: for the student of 
«if ‘propaganda. . Also, it could be read with | profit by the contemporary editorial 
mg writers and pamphleteers. Although the reviewer is not ordinarily over-im- 
pressed | by historical parallels, believing that great functional differences 
are frequently understated in the quest for similarities, he will grant that 
Beller has provided excellently ‘selected in instances, of similar propaganda ap- 
a peals in the seventeenth and twentieth ce centuries. ‘The author’s translations | 
are notably good. It is to be hoped that a series of equally good | historical 
_ studies of propaganda will be issued by the Princeton University Press. 2 
Considering the handicaps of anyone attempting to write about propa- 
are in process, , the authors of War Propaganda 
a 4 and the United States have produced an incisive introductory account. They — 
14 have written for the general reader a reasonably balanced account of con-— 
- *s temporary war propaganda by the Nazis, the Allies, and Russia and Fi in- y 
land. They write clearly, interestingly, and, at times, incisively. Their nu- 
merous illustrations should be very valuable to hard pressed analysts of con- — 
_ a temporary international relations who are frantically writing speeches. T he 
book is a contemporary cinematographic report and as such is naturally 
me subject to: the authors’ "biases i in selection. _ Their flash- -backs toW orld War 1 
are frequently illuminating, if disturbing. The authors | prove that they 
_ astute observers of the opinion process. And if their phrases are sometimes — 
overly viv vid, even melodramatic, it is difficult for forceful mentalities not 
York: Oxford Univ wey 
This Second Wer of Ind mS. S. ScHLAMM. New Y York: Schlan 
E. P. Dutton and 


OR 
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chronology; the second, a journalistic an and prognosis. 

_ McInnis has written a clear, succinct, factual account of the first year ag 7 
the war. r.T he first chapter is labeled “Background and Origin,” and ‘each 
of the succeeding fo four chapters deals with approximately three n months. — 
The first chapter enunciates the familiar pattern of the aggressions again 


— 
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Probl 


; = author’s exposition of the relative equality of the resources of the 


a = at the beginning of the war explains nothing as to the inade- 


quacy of the Allied military resources when tested. This balances that, and — 


this should cancel that, but it doesn’t. And a few pages later one reads of g 


another defeat or withdrawal. On the basis of this account one could not 
understand how those defeats ‘could have occurred. 
One cannot ask for a profound analysis of the war at this time. The iow 
astaad materials are not available and no man has s adequate pintado 
McInnis does not attempt significant ar analysis of political realities as re- 
lated to political events, of the profound economic realities of competing 
economic systems, of military realities of tactics and equipment, or of the 
. basically important values of civilian and military morale. Therefore, a 
+ reader i in the future who ha had access only 1 to this book could i hardly under-— 
_ stand the catastrophes reported i in the closing pa pages. Rledte t ac ow 
a But asa chronological account of events it isa neatly organized w work which . 
7. should be: very useful to those in the social sciences who have the u unhappy c: 
. task of serving as expositors of the bewilderingly rapid military changes. | 
W. S. Schlamm, formerly editor-in- chief of the Vienna Weltbuehne, 
re written a good pamphlet captioned This Second War of Independence. : 
It is not a scholar’s analysis, but is, as the subtitle « declares “ a call to ac- 
tion.” The journalese of chapter headings such as “Schizophrene Civiliza- 
“Brass | Hats ina Ruthless | World “Strangled by Red T ape,’ 
“Blueprint for a Conquest of America,” is not lacking in the content of the 2 
chapters themselves. There are ten chapters. However, the author declares: _ 
“— do not mind being : accused of hy steria. This book is about as hysterical. 
as a nurse’s thermometer announcing that the patient’s temperature = 
reached 108 degrees. TI he French, you now, | refused to lose their cool 


heads until their warm 1 blood.” he tone of the book is 


- more literate sections ‘of the | reading public are to be emotionally a 


in the arousal of a popular crusade. 


_ During the past ; six months the reading public has received at least two 
ag scores of books ri reiterating the dominant items of the Nazi ideology and the 
ineffectual ideological, _ as well as physical, defense of their opponents. Mr. 

- Schlamm has provided another such book, but his is written with a ll 
. He has brought to these a ability of no mean 


‘Problems of War Planning i in Britain, Age, Vol. VI, No. 


(April 1940), pp. 101-32. ‘Washington: National Economic and Social 
Planing Association 256. 
This report reads as though it had come from a statistical economist . 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ganda in Thirty Y ears’ Wa ar with ; a culture historically too remote 
to cast much light on the ‘contemporary p processes of special pleading, the - 4 
account of war propaganda in the United States is too mu much of the moment t 
and has been tinkered together before the evidence is sifted. Obviously, — 
definitive accounts of contemporary war propaganda can be written only © 
after the evidence is collected, the total radio output analyzed, and the - 
4 pamphlets and newspaper material studied in an organized fashion. But one 
is convinced that Lavine and Wechsler have made shrewd s selections of the — 
a in the wind—which is all that can be done at the moment. = 
| Beller has” produced a useful historical document for the student of 
Also, it could be read with profit t by the contemporary 
and the reviewer is not ordinarily over-im-— 


peal in the seventeenth and centuries. The author's 
are notably good. It is to be hoped that a series of equally good historical 
studies of propaganda will be issued | by the Princeton U Univ ersity Press. 
Conside ering the handicaps of a1 anyone attempting to write about propa-_ 
q ganda campaigns while they are in process, the authors of War r Propaganda 
» = = the | U; nited States have produced a an | incisive introductory account. 7 hey 


temporary war propaganda byt the Masis, the Allies, and Russia and Fi fin 


sity 
land. They write clearly, interestingly, and, a at times, incisively. Their nu- 


: merous illustrations should be very valuable to hard pressed analysts of con- 
temporary international relations who are frantically writing speeches. The | 
i book is a contemporary cinematographic | report and as such is naturally 
4 subject to the authors’ biases in selection. ‘Their flash- backs to World War a 
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Press, 1940. Pp. 312. $1. 50. 


Second War of By Seman New ork: 
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McInnis written a succinct, factual account the first year of 
the war. The first chapter is labeled ‘ “Background and Origin,’ and each 
of the succeeding four chapters deals. with approximately three months. 
the familiar liar pattern of the aggressions against 
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‘Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. The following 
_ Thea author’s exposition of the relative equality of the resources of ae 7 
opponents at + the beginning of the war + explains nothing as to the jinade- 
of the Allied resources when This balances that, 


‘eae materials are not available “a no man has adequate perspective. 
ee McInnis does not attempt significant analysis of political realities as re-— 
L lated to political events, of the profound economic realities of competing 


economic systems, of “military realities of tactics and equipment, or of of the 


basically important values of civilian and military morale. Therefore, 
_ reader in the future who had access only to this book could hardly under- 
stand the catastrophes reported i in the closing 
: _ Butasachronological account of events it isa neatly organized work which © 
_ should be very u useful to those in the social sciences who have the unhappy _ | 
task of serving as expositors of the bewilderingly rapid | military changes. ) 
Mr. W. S. Schlamm, formerly editor-in- chief of the Vienna Weltbuehne, — 
_ has written a good pamphlet captioned This Second War of Independence. — is 
. Tei is not a scholar’s analy sis, but is, as the subtitle declares “‘a call to ac- 
tion.” The journalese « of chapter headings such a as “Schizophrene Civiliza- _ 
tion,” “Brass Hi Hats in a Ruthless World,” “ “Strangied b by Red Tape, and 
a 4 ‘Blueprint fora Conquest of America,” ’ is not lacking in the content of the 
Zo! chapters themselves. There are ten 1 chapters. However, the author declares: 
a: do not mind being accused of hysteria. This book is about as hysterical — 
as a nurse’s thermometer announcing that the patient’s temperature has 
teached 108 degrees. The French, you know, refused lose their cool 
a heads until they lost their warm blood.” The tone of { the book is violent, 
. ‘i — and assertive. So be it. The times call for such pamphlets if | the 
~ _ more literate sections of the reading public are to be emotionally enlisted 
in the arousal of a popular crusade. 
me. During the past six months the reading public has received at least two 
scores ¢ of books r reiterating the dominant items of the Nazi ideology and the f 


as well as defense of their opponents, Mr. 


“Problems al War Planning in in sii Britain,” ” Plan Age, Vol. VI, No. 


(April 1940), pp. 101-32. National ‘Economic and Social 
_ Planning Assoc Association. 25¢. 


This r report t reads : as keabas it “had come fr from a statistical economist’ te 


workshop untouched by human hands. pet 
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another defeat or withdrawal. On the basis of this account one could not 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
The problems of war planning in England are, it appears, to 
tion chiefly through reference to the pat formulae of the “‘pure”’ economists. — ; 
Little we wonder that these theorists dream of a world in which the demagogues a : 
will quit tampering with their “economic laws,” and in n which the electorate 


will become and remain sufficiently “ enlightened” ’ to see things ies 


A broader grasp of the pre-World W ar II picture in the British Empire - 
— have withheld the National Economic and Social Planning Associa- 


“that the * ‘economic ic objective” in in Great Britain before this w war was i 


q the Association sets forth these—of its very few—conclusions: — 
“There are many shades of ‘regulation, some of which are certainly 
_ necessary and desirable. The extreme is complete State control, to which Ger- 
man methods approximate. There is rigid | control over foreign trade, and a 
“system of rationing for the available resources of men, raw materials, : and 7 
- capital. There is much to be said for complete control, but whether it it As = ; ay 
n 


sirable or not, the necessary administrative machine is ‘not in existence in 


York University 
4 By Dayton, Daviv McKean. Boston: Houg ghton Com- 
McKean, i in The Boss, tells the story of a political, in 
commonwealth, and of Mayor Frank Hague, the illiterate, humor. | 
less man at the controls. Long before the German Fuehrer had an oppor- — | 
ae tunity to put his methods into practice, Hague was suppressing freedom of i rq 
speech and assembly in Jersey City, was receiving absolute obedience from 
officeholders, was intimidating t the citizenry | in general by tapping wires, by — 
arrests on trumped-up charges, by excessive local taxes for the unfriendly, = 
and by control of a subservient judiciary. Considering the subject matter, 
‘ 4 the author is is to be commended for his restraint and objectivity. McKean 
4 a - places $ a grave res responsibility for conditions in Jersey City upon such i institu-— 
yy tions sin the community as the churches, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
- veterans and the bar. To McKean “the Roman Catholic Church alone ceeeld 
_ depose Frank Hague in a moment if he did not keep peace with it.” (Sev- 
= percent of | Jersey City’ $ ‘population i is Catholic.) On the other — 
_ hand, the author states that the business men | City “tolerate the 


|| 
| 
welfare to military aims is the key to the whole problem of war economics. = ‘st 
||) 
___The last paragraph of the report, it strikes me, carries the professional =§- 
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account the American boss sy stem in its miliew—a 


turned Jersey City i into one of the centers in country, 


——_ ” (Jersey City has ‘the third largest hospital it in the world, buildings — 7 ay 2 
and land costing about $30,000,000.) McKean has added a significant case ee 
The Pattern of Politics, subtitled Folkways of a Democratic 
ple,” ” is rather an informal report of the author’s s keen observations of Ameri- 
can political life than an analysis of the pattern of politics. The author. dis 
plays a unique literary gift as he draws his anecdotes the Bible, 
_ Machiavelli, and the byways and highways o of homely American surround- = 
ings. He uses illustrations from different parts of the country: Wisconsin, _ > 
: Pl Philadelphia, Oklahoma, New York. In his chapter “Of the > People,” >the — 
eat = s thesis that the American votes for “someone like himself, not some- 
better than himself,” though replete with entertaining: illustrations, 1 
2 not entirely c convincing. The author does well, however, to stress the harm. < 
Bs ful effects of our local residence requirement for candidates for public office. 2 
In his useful chapter on leadership, Salter discusses with unstinting an 
the qualities of leadership displayed by President: Roosevelt, Mayor Hoan 
of Milwaukee, and Wendell Willkie. The book, however, 1 is chiefly c concerned 


with the local politician and is, therefore, a valuable supplement to the au- : 
 thor’s Boss Rule: Portraits in City Politics. The absence of an index — 
somewhat from of the finest collections of human i ‘interest stories 


ing 


‘ author who loves and is thoroughly at. home with as subject matter. The 


book deserves a a wide and varied reading public. cone 

Brooklyn College 

‘The Worker: A Study the of « a Living a 
— a Fob. By E. Wicut Baxke. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. .. 


Citizens A Study of the Effects of Unemployment upon 
orkers’ Soc ocial Relations ng Practice. By E. Wicur BAKKE. New Haven: 


These two represent one of the most thoughtful 
< ‘etadies of the effect of unemployment upon the worker and his family. Not 
— the least of their value lies in the light they throw upon the worker’s world _ 
_ Prior to unemployment. The original sources upon which these books all 
ee include: (1) intensive case studies of 25 unemployed families in New — 
between 1932 and 1939; (2) participation as men in 


= 


tary. One sees Jersey City, the highest-taxed city in the world, a haven for 
open shop in which sweatshops thrive. However, it has a public payroll 
| 
| 
— 
— 
| 


 testin 
gether” families appearing ina random 000 families 


in New Haven in 19333 (4) investigation « of a 10 percent sample of unem- _ 


ployed households in New Haven in 1938. 
ie As th the title indicates, the first first volume deals with the worker himself, his 


ex experiences prior to and his economic adjustment ater 


a a and d political practices and upon family life. The writing i is diffuse and } 
somewhat repetitious; both volumes could have been shorter. 


Space does not allow a detailed summary « of results. Judging from the dis- 
= = of space » and the qualit ty of writing, the result nearest to the au. 


thor’s heart and interest centers around the relative self-reliance of the un- 
employed worker and the larger problems of class and class consciousness. 
_ The author attacks the prevalent belief that hitherto independent and self-_ 
_ reliant workers lost self- f-reliance « as a result of ‘unemployment and relief. 
_ First of all: “Men cannot lose more than they already have of foresight [and 
The American worker does not possess all the initiative fore- 
sight, self-reliance, and independence generally attributed to him. Men are 


7 
“intelligent enough to perceive the relation of their efforts to rewards and | 


4 


i 


are on the whole stimulated only by goals which have a chance of attain-— 
na = True, the worker’s goals (to play socially respected ‘roles, to win a 


margin of economic security, to gain a degree of independence, and and so on), 
imply striving towards self-reliance. But the world of experience gave e the a 
employed worker : a very modest definition of these goals because it was ace 


- of living in proportion to his s skill and foresight.” As to u “it 
_ merely intensified the hurdles which already block the —— of the worker.” a 
_ The author finds no certain evidence of the lack of self-reliance in the be-_ 
havior of the unemployed. Rather he wants us to view their practices, in- 
cluding relief ‘chiselling,”” as as methods more effectively adapted to getting 
economic security under new conditions. In a sense, the author is right 1 in 


Hing’ and “ talking poor mouth” would testify to to loss 
z there remains a distinction between ingenuity in wheedling grants __ 
_ ra out of a relief office and self- reliance operating through normal ¢ channels, of oe 
7 job holding. Those apprehensive over the loss of self-reliance are concerned _ 
_ precisely over the possibly growing | habit (however justified by circum-— 
_ stances) of making a living through i ingenious exploitation of relief. But the 7 
author is rather reassuring on this score also, at least with regard to the ef- _ 
fects of work r relief, if not of direct relief. 
section on social services and is pregnant with sugges- 
a for social policy. The central thesis appears to lie in the belief that am- : 


As directly proportionate t to opportunities for achievement. Contrary 
to the view, , the damage to ambition comes not from increasing 
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“philosophy.” recognize fall well that they will remain workers for life. 
q In ‘spite of of various barriers the the trend is s clearly ir in the direction of increasing 
ae class-consciousness. But while it has been generally assumed that increasing 
# class-consciousness on the part of the workers is synonymous with revolu- 
_ tionary attitudes, this is not the author’s contention. If workers, he main- 
a: tains, can develop class institutions which achieve for them reasonable ful- 
“a? fillment of their working-class goals * ‘the stability of our social institutions a 
af will increase and the attack on them from the ranks of labor will decrease.” 


_ Many questions occur with regard to this interesting thesis: W hat are the 


pr 


the workers? goals remain static or will their content change a as the levels of 
achievement are raised? Andsoon, 
_ The author confirms other studies in his conclusion. that the institution aa ie 
_ the family has “vast resources for meeting the strain [of unemployment].” 


m; (3) disorganiza- _ 
a tion; Gp permanent This pro- 
-cessual analysis is valuable and ‘containe many interesting observations; but 
is, : the particular stages seem more relevant to economic readjustment than to 
‘., b ea the sphere of family relations proper. It is reasonable to believe that under 


the impact of the disaster, family relations become more or less disorganized 
and that this disequilibrium will'be followed by some accommodation, per- 
3 haps on a new level. But these stages take such different forms in 1 various - a 
families that the concept becomes formal and perhaps of not much practical | 
3 use. Thus in some families the stage of disorganization is hardly discernable, _ 
~ and in general bears a resemblance to the stage as described in the book. | 
_ Other families are “adjusted” on a plane \ which fits best the he description of 
- With regard to the desi of the study i it appears to the reviewer 
- that the cases could have been used more consistently a as checks rather than 
merely illustrations of hypotheses. Granting that the number of cases was 
~ small | (one wonders, incidentally, why were not the 200 cases used as checks _ 
on hypotheses derived from the 24 cases for the section on the family), it 
rg _ would have still been possible and desirable to submit the hypotheses to 
‘More rigid tests. The author cannot. protect t himself by claiming that his task 
_ 1s to show what reactions are observed rather than how often. As a matter of 
‘ate; hah he uses figures or not he must and does make assumptions re 


dominant reactions. “Whether he is self-reliance of the un- 


_ inant and why. He must do so, for he and his readers are interested in 2 on 


+ = 
curity but from reduction in resources causing a 
they have little ability to stimulate. ‘The same is true of other — m Oe Ba 
There are some novel elements in the discussion of class. Contrary to a 
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ge generally por in under certain n excep- 
— tional circumstances. Inconclusive as it may be to say that 13 out of 240r 
120 out of 200 exhibited a certain reaction, this statement is superior, on J 7 
"many grounds, to an unsupported generalization by the author. ee sad ae 
In conclusion, the reviewer would like to raise a a question concerning the 
‘theoretical focus of the study. Valuable as it may y be for practical purposes — 
_ to know the social effects of unemployment, the problem has Basitetions 
in a scientific point of view. W henever a study proposes to trace in a 
- fan-like fashion the effects of some event, the results are bound to be highly 
_ heterogeneous unless the focus i is precisely the power of the event 
framework of the study i is pena as viewing bation n beings in concrete life is 
situations “working towards certain ‘foals within a cultural environment. 
the use of . by means of certain practices, eco- 


principles about this | total life situation. Its highly interesting dl 
bear upon a variety of subjects: (1) the relation of the workers’ goals to their - 
_ experience and of ambition to goals; (2) reaction of family to strain; (3) the 
ad church and the unemployed. These topics do not really gain much from be- ™ 
4 ‘ing discussed i in one volume. Indeed, each: one would gain i if it alone v were 7 
the object of the study. But these considerations raise issues too sonaies : 
_and debatable to be dealt with adequately within the limits of a review : 


Democracy Hanow D ). Lasswi 
Wis.: s.: George Banta for Chi mage Fraternity, 1 1941. Pp. $1. 


: a This i is one | of the ( Chit Omega Service Fund Studies. It is elementary, b but 
Presents some novel ideas, : an eloquent statement of the nature of democ- 
racy, and some practical suggestions for making democracy work better. 
It shows that democracy in America is indigenous and that we always  * 
must be on the alert lest the forms of democracy pervert or destroy its sub- 
eal Private, intimate, experience (cf. the folk beliefs that politicians: 
are all crooks or incompetents,” that legislators ‘ ‘merely talk,” etc.) may yo ; 
_ sap the vitality of and eventually destroy democracy. Publics easily become 
crowds. There are three main results from public opinion: adjustment, 
. catharsis, violence. Only the first is consistent with democracy. This leads to 
an incisive — of “ ‘How to Think about What We Read, See, aa 


= 
of propaganda as the attempt to influence attitudes: 


on controversial subjects” (page 42). This would make all _—— 
= because all I matters a are controversial to some people; even the 7 
: 
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— a point of view from which to study many social situations, but it does 
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pe is the attempt of a person or group to influence public opinion so as. to 
advance the interests of the propagandists by secret, illegal, and immoral _ 
_ means. Thus, publicity, advertising, education, political campaigning, etc., 
become propaganda only when the identity and purpose | of the promoters 
are concealed. If you know who is doing & what and why, it is not propaganda. © 
‘no matter how much lying, suggesting, special pleading, and other persua- 
a he chapter, ‘ , ‘Democracy Needs a New W ay to Talk,” is very interest- 
 ing—but at least as old as Mary P. Follett. (See my “Theory and Practice _ 
- of State Administration,” Amer. ‘Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1938, which stems 
= my 4 Socialized State, 1921, which stems largely from Follett.) Lass- 
well presents the concept of the “clarifier,” which seems sensible, and “Free 
- Speech, Yes: Free Incitement, No,” shows how talk m: may ‘be ye something more 
than “mere. ” The Instant Reply Plan would make greater freedom of | 
"speech possible and would aid rather than hamper the democratic process. 
_ The Rule of Balance suggests that only when neither government nor “free 


peas dominante can democracy be same idea 


A, 


destroys One almost say is a 
cial system in which the principle of balance prevails. 

_ This is a stimulating little book on a very hackneyed subject. Most diss 
cussions of democracy are singularly barren but this one is fruitful. 


and little books, deserve indexes. 


Press, 1999. Pp. 18. $1. §0. 
om Modern Dictatorship. By Diana Spearman. Nev 


an n attempt to offer some into the nature of the totalitarian 
4 to democracy. Though all deal with different facets of the same pro em, 
each is | complementary, i in a sense, to the others. Merriam sketches the - 
outlines of the issue in a slender volume containing the text of four — 


lectures delivered recently at Chicago. Miss Spearman probes into the ll 


litical sycholo ical of a number o of modern 


attempt to “influence”’ a boy to learn the multiplication table might be con- 
troversial from his point of view. Many things we try to teach are “contro; j 
in the opinion of both the children and their parents. Propaganda 
Be 
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598 AMERICAN soci SJOLOGICAL REVIEW 
dictatorships, and Westmeyer has written a comprehensive : and. 
technical account of all the recent “‘isms, ” from Utopian Socialism to the _ 
- modern totalitarian ideologies. Together, these three books constitute . 


fairly well-rounded and well-balanced discussion of the problem. 


ious examples as 


common thread causative factors, her success in finding the thread 
7 = and tracing its course is not particularly striking. Her first chapter is rather _ 
; a jumbled country-by-country account which confuses rather than en- E 

lightens the reader who wishes to know how these dictatorships came into 
existence. Later, however, she hits: a better stride and her account of the © 
: y psychological background of dictatorship i is s definitely te to ro be put on on the credit 

7 side of the ledger. To be sure, the trained social psychologist might not find | 

7 in it much new material or a particularly fresh approach, but the average 
reader should find it stimulating. For one thing, the writing avoids that lush 
a 4 jungle of f technical verbiage into which some psy chologists: retreat when 
"4 - seem uhwilling to attempt to impart their wisdom to any except a 
e limited number of their confréres who have a similar predilection for ool 


“Tie politic al scientist will not agree, however, with many of the com- 7 


_ ments in a chapter devoted to the authoritarian tendencies i in nineteenth- ; 


century democratic thought and experience. The interpretation is strained 


and the author has had to resort to a good deal of word-juggling in in an “ae 
to show, for example, that the individualism of the time led naturally to 


= totalitarianis $m because the former led to hero-worship. 
Merriam is unfailingly optimistic concerning the future of democracy. His E 
at a deep and unshakable faith; his essay on the ideal state is the work of a — 


man who, though fully aware ‘of the perils of the ‘present, relies: upon the 
"perspective of history and the ‘ultimate, inherent t rationality y of men to as- 
sure the eventual “emergence of law; the rise of order; the organization of 
- justice, of common counsel, of rational discussion, of management, not 
i humane, but human. I see the | growth of liberty. I see the gleam nd 
the wings ol of human personality emerging from its chry salis, tl 
_ ing and soaring triumph of the supremacy « of the commonweal.” These are 
brave words for a time like this, and when one reads them in conjunction — a 
a the author’ s keen analysis of the steps which must be taken to strength- 
en the basis and machinery of the democratic order, one feels a sense of re- 
= For those who seek to document Merriam’ s argument by examining in _ 
greater detail the various recent trends in political thought, the Westmey er 
book i is a convenient and id comprehensive summary. . It is not critical and it 
makes little a attempt to ‘compare the similar features of the sy stems de : 


scribed, but it is, nonetheless, a handbook of considerable merit. 
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‘This: volume of the Annals is , eloquent testimony to the importance. at- 

x, tached to the place of child welfare 1 in the programs of various public a and 

_ private social agencies. Sounding the keynote, Katherine Lenroot wrote the 

introduction to this summary, and some thirty other experts presented the 

trends within their specialized areas. They make clear how much the years 


intensified many adjustment problems of childhood, which i 
_ resulted in much greater responsibility « on the part of governmental 2 


i agencies. T he various topics « discussed are presented under six general head- 

=. 1. “The: Changing Mathematics of Child Welfare” makes plain the prob- 
lems arising out of the shift in age groups attendant upon a restricted birth- 

ost rate. Warren ‘Thompson concludes that children may receive no economic 
benefits in the long run | because of their inevitably increased burden i in the 

Under the caption “The Changing Social Background,” the status of 

_ State legislation and the part played by the Federal agencies in welfare pro- 

_ grams is set forth. Schools seem to be placing much less emphasis upon for- 
mal “academic” and preparation for practical living. 


"practice e and theory. es, berg, and Himes prob- 
— lems of marriage clinics, parent education, , and birth control. Folsom holds — 
a rer pair relationship might possibly result in permanent and 
r. asting types of family structures. He believes that under any type of per- 
a _ missible arrangement people will continue to live in small families rather 
than in groups with communal living : arrangements. ’ The function of t the 
wife and mother, however, will probably be much altered. 
‘ a: “Changes with Some General Problems of Child W elfare.” In this s sec- 
: _ tion, ‘progress in maternal and child health is noted, although there i is still 
a ‘too high a death rate in early infancy. Nutrition work with children isshown 
to have } yielded important results. The social function of play and sol 
isalsoably presented. 
A Decade of Dealing with Special Groups” with the 
capped child, child labor, special protective measures, changed attitudes 
: toward children born out of wedlock, care of dependent children, foster 
home care, adoption procedures, behavior problems of children, progress 
oi in the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 2 and the ; development of child © 
welfare in rural and other communities. . Of significant interest is Ora Pen- 
dleton’ review of with to of 


4 


~ 


— 
— 
. 
— 
4 sis both the baby and the home must be 
final analysis both the baby | people who wish to destroy $ 


; 

of the. child” origin. All children a righ to know who 

+ by a . “By Way of Perspective.” Dr. James S. Plant does an excellent piece 


ome oxi of work in summarizing the objectives. we must have for our children in - 


democracy. . Children must be trained to tolerance by tolerant relationships _ 
7 4 within the family. They must develop capacities for leadership, and for. de- 


fining values. They must be allowed to grow, yet at the same time learn to : 
‘conform to the law. All this involves a training in the rigors and values of | - a 
scientific method as as well as development of a sense of social responsibility. a 
if Roy A. Helton sounds a final warning note in his article, “Are We Doing 

Too Much for Our Children?” by insisting: that those in the upper income 
a ~ and well-to-do brackets are handicapping their children by y over-indulgence, 


_ by making our educational programs too easy, by over-emphasizing the — 
ve volume c contains an an to of the Annals devoted to 


= 


Methods of Family Living Studies: Income-Expenditure-Consumption. By 
Rosert Morse Woopsury. London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1940. 
Distributed in the United States the International Labour ‘Office, 

Washin ton, D. Pp. Vili +144. $1.00 


this. st dy si up to date the report on Methods 
Family | Budget Enquiries” published by the International 
a oe Office in 1926. Although roughly similar in scope to the « earlier i 


= = the current study contains a special chapter on food-consumption — - 
¥ 


and dietary surveys and 1 measures up well to the broadened title. Designed - 
primarily as ‘ “a guide for use in planning future enquiries,” it describes the — 


tis 


chief purposes of f family living studies and discusses the > major problemsen- 
countered in planning and executing such studies—problems of class. and q 
family one erage, of family sampling, of collection of data, : 

oe _ The discussion centers not around recommended standards of yl 


| 


_ pa d adequate statistical analysis of the Aso the reviewer r doubts that this q 
approach resulted in as good a “guide for use in planning future enquiries” 
_ as the Labour Office could have produced if it had undertaken | to set - 


have facilitated inter- ‘aad international comparisons. Even in its 
_ existing form, the report | could have been made more effective by fuller 


= 


ond 
— 
the | 
living studies. Since most of these studies have paid scant attention to s he pi 
toes 
the 


> most important family living studies ~ 


awe various countries over the past fifteen years. In this connection 
_ Appendix IT warrants special attention, since it consists of six excellent _ 


g the apseeses characteristics of the family living studies dis- 


Studies in Income and Wealth. Volume 


In this ioe a es of critics carefully appraise the estimates —. 
_ various statisticians have made of i manne and wealth distribution in th 


ae 


First, C. L. Merwin, Jr. presents a analysis of the diffe 
attempts to estimate the distribution of wealth and income by s size so ol 
‘a In general, h he ‘maintains a thoroughly | scientific viewpoint, , but twice he 
7 seems to depart from it: first, when he infers that it is desirable for the s sta- 
___ tistician to have some goal beyond a clear presentation of the facts; and sec- 
___ ond, when he prefers a single distribution of income to four different distri- 
butions, each corresponding to an admittedly distinct concept of income. i 
ty — his discussion of Mr. ir. Merwin’ s paper, Simon Kuznets: first makes —— oe 
interesting observations « on chronological tendencies in the gathering c of sta-_ = 
~ ‘The principal new material presented in Part Two of the book consists of 
figures set forth by Charles Stewart showing the distribution of wealth y 
sf higher ir income brackets for each year f from m 1922 to 1936 inclusive. These 
= have been derived by using | the Lehmann method of combining ne net F : 
estate data with capitalized dividend data for each income class. Milton _ 
Friedman offers arguments and statistical computations designed to ‘show | _ 
that Stewart’ s figures are unreliable. In the opinion of the reviewer, a 


- estimate for the upper brackets the Seiiation a family incomes. It 
would be very | if not impossible to present in 54 pages a more ace 


from | any statistician to "the operations per-_ 
¢ Part Four of the report, R. W. Goldsmith — Walter Salant present 
the results of an attempt to measure the volume and components of saving» 
a the United States. As a study in methodology, the. attempt is interesting. — 
_ Furthermore, a real service has been a by Presenting 1 what ar are ail 


| — 
— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
__In Part Three, Enid Baird and Selma Fine describe the way in which 
id 
of 


= 


wa 


of 


_ Es estimates of the value of the nation’s output of commodities and 
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umably carefully compiled series of records or estimates for | ; 
-variables useful in making income, e, wealth, or saving estimates. For many 
the series, compilation of the data has ‘doubtless required n much effort. The 
estimates of total saving as finally presented, however, are weak, for they 
depend mainly upon differences between large quantities which are them- 
selves nothing but roughestimates. 
In Part Five, Clark Warburton and Simon Kuznets compare in — . - 


services. | The fact that the total for 1929 arrived at by Warburton a 7 


- $95,050,000 ,000 as compared tol Kuznet’ 's estimate c of $83,424,000,000 200 shows 
- ae a In Part Six, Robert R. Nathan analyzes several of the problems involved 
‘in allocating i income to the various States. He shows that the method of 
apportionment which is best for one purpose may be very faulty for all 
purpose. | His paper | is a model of clear and effective presentation. = - 
The book ‘closes with an attempt by aine authorities to rationalize the 
complicated system of State subsidies built up by the Federal Government. — [sy 
hile t the contributions of the various authors naturally differ in merit, , the | 
whole volume is worthy of careful study by anyone seriously interested in 
the problem of measuring it income or wealth i in the United States. “a -_ 


W ashington, D. C.: Housing Authority, 1940. 


Long. shoremen and Their Homes. By Exizasetu Occ. New York: 


4 


Housing the Masses. By Carot Aronovici. New John Wiley and 


Sons, Inc., 1999: Pp. xv v+291. $3.50. 


a “Housing for the Machine Age. By Cuarence Perry. New Y« ork: k 


Sage Foundation, 1939: Pp. 261. $2. 


Housing in America. Compiled by M. B. Scuwapper. New ork: T The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1939. Pp. 369. $1. ee 


> a Dr. Edith Elmer Wood i is a recognized leader i in the housing — 7 
Numerous facts concerning the predicament of the inhabitants of slums, 
and advocacy of public housing as a remedy, have for 1 many years been | 
I flowing from her pen. In some ‘ways: this little publication, Introduction to 

Housing, i is a summary of both facts and principles, the latter of which the 
_«Seviower would call advocacies. Indeed, the book itself might well be called 


a Primer of Housing. It so thoroughly Teflects the author's 


‘ing the situation ‘through public — 


ig 
8 
— 
| 
sgover 


well substandard ‘conditions this one oc- 

Housing the Masses is a discussion of the whole field of housing. Neither Ms 
the good, bad, nor indifferent are emphasized, , though all are fully recog-— 

co nized in every chapter. The book, by the nature of its composition and 

“4 stimulating thought suggestions, shows that it is the outgrowth of many 

of study, teaching, and active participation in the domains of housing 

and city planning. No specific cause is ; pleaded, ‘though the open-minded _ 

Lome reader would have to acknowledge, on perusing the pages of this publication, — 
that something much more vital than is now in progress needs to be done to — 

<0 —iife the level of housing in the United States. All the conclusions of the book © 


appear to be based on one hypothesis: under our present system, the use of 

: technique, and by the adjustment laws and economic organization, , the 


as a method of wih explanation and on 
ie to effect the development of neighborhoods in rebuilding blighted areas _ 
‘9 of the cities and in places of new city development. The neighborhood unit 
in city living is the answer to the question on how to withstand the de- 
. _ veloping: blights c of the cities on the one hand and how to provide for r the ‘ 
- maintenance of urban areas in developing territory on the other hand. 
4 The last book in this list, though published under the title of Public 
a in America, is much more than a treatise on public housing. It is a 
compilation essays, addresses and reports produced by the ‘most 
Z standing | authorities on housing in America. There may be contributions to 
the subject which are not included in the collection, but there is not a single 
contribution which should have been omitted. — 
Division of Social Research — rae 
Washington, D.¢ C. 


ublic Relief, 1929-1939. JOsEPHINE New York: 


= is an a useful book. . Asi its title indicates, it provides an ace 


from which the: author launches her well- -documented | story. - There i isno 


appeal to emotion nor, on the other hand, is there a dry recitation of a se-_ 
- quence of events. Miss Brown is interesting while being thorough, ' without — 


= unnecessarily exhaustive. She writes from a national or, rather, a 
Federal point of view, it may be presumed, because she was in the thick of 


4 


second of the publications, Longshoremen and Their Homes, is a 
description of the conditions of housing of 278 longshoremen, living on 
_ xX 
q 
| 
| 
— 
— 
governmental arrangements for meeting outdoor relief and of the long- i 


— 
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ii the — as a Federal official under Harry Hopkins. The student of aed 
“ ment will note also that the decade was marked by Federal assumption « et 
responsibility in an area of public functioning which had hitherto. reste 
within the States in the traditional local responsibility for outdoor relief. — o 
— this point the book seems incomplete. The t translation of f functioning 
based u upon community attitudes and measures to one based upon State and 


gta . : and i importance of i its impact upon those for whom the expanded programs _ 
were undertaken. however, this be the subject ofa 


Brown has say. both be the story as seen en by 
_ group in need, affected as they were not only by the broad enunciations | of — 
” _ policy but by ‘those uncounted implementing regulations constantly in fx, 
: 4 s the operation of any one of which might mean for a family in distress the — > 
difference between help | and inability to obtain 
‘s a _ The writing of these books would not detract from the value of that which 
is here under review. Its chapters on Federal-State-Local 
a Relief was Given and The Methods of Helping People and Standard of Aid 

7 are particularly essential for a reasonably adequate understanding of “this 


Bringing together much that has been available only in the fugitiv nr _ 
ture o of the past year, the book serves to heighten interest in the forthcoming — 
report of the National Resources Planning” Board s study of Long Range 
_ Work and Relief Policies under the directorship of Dr. ‘Evaline Burns | of | : 
Columbia University. At the same time Miss Brown has managed to com-_ a 
bine attributes looked for by the lay reader, the student, and the adminis- 
trative official. In view of the greatly enlarged public or governmental exer- ; 
cise of responsibility, it i is appropriate that the introduction is by Fred K. 7 
Hoehler, Director of the American Public Welfare Association. In this Hoch- 7 


. i ler stresses ‘the significance o of Federal functioning in the field of public as- 


sister 
Public Assistance. Volume American Principles ar and Policies; In Five 
Parts: With Select Documents. By Chicago: University 
Each « of these products of the University of Chicago School of Social 
“Service Administration fills its niche in the two-foot bookshelf enabling one bat 
‘to understand the changes, ar and 1 resistances to in expanding 


‘ ten veg om the nointao ae 
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group for care of what us used to be called the delin- 

ea a quent, and defective classes. Each is valuable for bringing together material 


- from scattered or " fugitive sources not available to the average student or ~ 


White, drawing largely upon Indiana and Illinois experience, gives 
le s-eye view of public social services and organizational problems in- 
ia volved i in coordinating assorted services under varying degrees of adminis- 
trative | and financial responsibility, federal, state, and local. Part One sum- a 


WO 
-— marizes briefly p past and present forms ‘of organization, while Part Tw 
covers methods ¢ of treatment. The remaining four sections discuss, as ds 


personnel, finance, public relations, and statistics and research. The 


treatment is comprehensive, balanced, and concrete. The selected bibliog- a 
_ raphy is especially good as including items readily available, making the a 


text useful for undergraduate courses and also as a framework for graduate — 
treatment of the e subject. Incidentally, other 1940 publications al. already 


make additions to such a list necessary. 


= The era of f emergency relief is ten years old. , now, and ‘Tihnois i is one o 

the few states retaining the “ “emergency” concept and name. Glick, who was — 
associate executive secretary of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission 
almost from its beginning until relief was turned back to 1,755 local poor — 
"districts in 1936, analyzes as a participant observer the general financial and - 
Be scenery aspects ¢ of the IERC, which typified in in many ways the setup 
in other states. The sections on n personnel and public 1 relations are a special 
contribution. He concludes that “the vast sums spent on an inadequate 


federal work program | could, if used as s federal grants-in- -aid t to > the st states for 


competently « administered. This is a case study of a phase of social control 
ina a democracy, although not explicitly sociological. There is no index. ae, 
ae Volume I of Miss Abbott’s latest addition to the compilations in the 
, medical care, the emergency relief period, 
&£ federal participation in direct relief. V olume Il will deal with work relief and be 
7" developments since the passage of the Social Security Act. Some two hun-_ 
dred pages of introductory comment precede the documents, which are } 
mostly statutes, court decisions, and official | reports. The result i is a valuable — 


to how f ‘administration differs from the picture by 
and regulations. For the rich ‘material on change a and per-— 


Survey of the Social Services in the District. Volume II: Local 


a 


| ; 
q 
— 
— 
Volume IT deals with the working of the individual social services. 


% | 


i 


ume | dela 
Re, The homens has not owing brought up to date of publication and the pre- a 
a period mentioned throughout refers to the war of of 1914-18. dig 


paves ‘The report is more than a cross-section survey y of the social agencies of this 
particular district. It is an effective presentation of the growth and ‘the 
present status of the ‘national policy and the machinery for carrying on so- 


cial service activities. Into this setting of the national background is placed : 


= 


a specific analysis of the way in which each activity is administered in caf t 3 


> Oxford District. The result is a very clear and comprehensive description o . 
_ These studies, like those of the first volume, a are made by a group ip of ~7 
' bes perts and cover the general fields of education, relief of distress, personal 
~ health services, environmental health services, , public utilities, and town x 
and country planning. Volume II, in the opinion of the reviewer, contains in ; 
oe compact form a relatively complete and readily understandable discussion | 
of the e specialized social service agencies and activities in the British Isles. _ 


“ministrative. practice. The second school, to which the author — 


_ belongs, holds that effective social work administration grows out ofa 


4 thoroughgoing knowledge. and working experience in the specific content of 
the social services, plus certain added personal qualifications and practical 
__ techniques of administration. This new volume portrays its origin in real- _ 
istic, extensive, and successful experience of the author in both public and 

private social work, Adhering closely as it does to the techniques required © 


in the « daily operation n of social work administration, it will, at times, be — 


= 4 disappointing to the abstract theorist, but most useful to chose faced with — 


the concrete demands of social work administration. 
Parts of the manuscript will be disappointing to any who would simplify, 


in which solutions are simple, people and agencies readily adaptable, , con- 
-victions easy to administer, and compromises highly successful. At times 
the writing suggests | this method of seeking compromises ¥ when * “irresistible ‘ 
forces” meet “immovable objects.” ne 
on‘ ‘Personnel ox suggest that they might have been written under 
ry 


= 


4 dictory The author is to retreat into an ivory to tower 
a 


t are an outstanding contribution t 
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social Work. Sentences and paragraphs throughout the DOOK rene 7 Work” 
$4 4 tinued awareness of the practicing administrator of the many dilemmas in 

4 
q 


as “Personal Qualifications for Executive Work,” “Operating Policies 
~ How They are Determined,” r “The Social Work Executive and Politics,” 


“Research as an Operating Procedure.” Such chapters, and many others, 


ships of private and public social services, with many methods pol 
by which these relationships can be reviewed and strengthened. 


volume covers both day-by-day administrative problems the. 
eal an and the broad | problems of administration, \ whether i in centralized — 
= a the public relations of both specialized and general fields i in social werk, The 
section on “Field for Administration” will prove particularly 
ls and administrators providing field work 
National Association for Ti raveler’s 


Columbia Press, 1940. 371. 


current theory and current practice in social case work. It describes case 


work: practice, philosophy, and technique i in terms which escape t the 


oh while drawing freely on many fields of case work experience. _ There is no es 
Ss attempt to universalize some private version of social case work, or — : 
OB song oa skill of theory, but to draw freely upon the old and the new : 


insofar ; as any concept or seems to to contribute inthe 


lates 
“seem to make it t roughly synonymous with. on the other 
Ss a historical theories of social case work that draw heavily on the socio- 
‘a logical and which might view case work as activity on an omnibus of social — E 
problems: irrespective of their inner meanings and associated feelings from 
client’ s point of view. She views case work as genuinely “social case 
” and sees the bulk of treatment as directed toward social situations, 7 


social relationships and the reality-facing side of life experiences, rather than — 
intra-psychic conflicts. The emphasis of the text i is s less. on research 


‘3 
case work situations of every yday pi practice. 


: & __ Throughout the book one gets the impression of wide professional knowl 
‘3 edge together with an earthy realism about the concrete demands of prac 
tice. Students | and veterans of social work alike will find in this text new 


- insights i into many - of the repetitive problems of case work practice. In it 

also i is fresh as assurance that there i is a common body of tested pe shed 
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way in a variety of fields of practice. 


The author | designed the book to fill recognized gaps in 
a for social work. The primary purpose is: (1) to meet the needs of instructors — 
s undergraduate courses in social case work and of supervisors of staff de- 
velopment programs in public and private welfare agencies; (2) s econdarily, 
to afford content for social workers who wish to increase their understanding ~ ao 
of social case work and prepare for civil service > promotional examinations; | 4 
_ and (3) to help committees of examiners in the preparation of questions for — 
Be he book ¢ covers the history and theory of social work; the theory and 
requiring case work services. Most however, will 
that the wide’ scope of the book, which attempts to treat in one volume the 1 
subject matter ecdinasily handled in a minimum of three courses, necessar-— | 
_ ily results in a too superficial consideration of many of the subjects discussed. _ 
Ther references are well chosen to supplement the he chapter discussions forthe 
most part, itis assumed that teacher would expect to 


of material. 


Fen NLASON 


“Teaching Work. By DE and others. Reprinted 


from” The Family. New York: Family W elfare Association of of America, 


These eight articles by leading teachers in | representative sc schools of social : 
work meet a need of long standing, for there is almost no literature on teach- — 
ng social case work. ‘The writers deal briefly with the historical development _ ; 
discussion as a a teaching method, and describe specifically the content 
_ and methods is of their courses. A basic agreement on case work philosophy — 
objectives runs throughout, amplified by a variety helpful and prac- 
individual suggestions regarding materials and procedures. While 
i ‘relationship to other areas of the social work curriculum and to the e social 
“sciences i is recognized, the unique field and method of social case work is 
clearly differentiated and described. The publication should be of value to . 
all teachers | of social case work in tes sting the validity and effectiveness of 7 
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ecial Work Year Book, 1941: Activities in Social 
a Work and in Related Fields. Sixth Issue. Edited by | RusseLt Kurtz. 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1941. . Pp. 793- $3.25. 


p 


_ This i is a publication invaluable as a reference for the professional social 


; ‘he worker and for the student in schools of social work, as well as for the r mem-_ 
ber of that increasingly larger group of lay persons becoming aware of the 
implications of the professoinal aspects of social 
; __ The two sections of the volume serve two distinct purposes. The first of — 
ra these sections is made up of a description by authoritative contributors of 
the present- -day organizations and activities in the field of social work and ae 
4 allied in iterests in the United ‘States. WwW hile any re review of th these separate arti- cai 
cles is not feasible, it may be noted that in general they follow a uniform a 
pattern—first, stating the significance of the topic, then giving a brief his- — 
torical summary, and finally discussing the present aspects. This section 
a thus provides an ency clopedia of social welfare in its broader | connotation. 
‘The second section consists of a comprehensive directory of both privately- a 
“ "supported and of governmental organizations, State and national, which | 
- function in the various fields of activity described in the first section. ee 
Special reference should be made to the selected the 


authors of each article have provided. 


“a _ The extreme carefulness with which the index has been i (e.g., 
=F, indication of cross references and sectional articles) adds greatly to the facil 


‘The Patient's Dilemma. By Huon Casor. | 


cock, Inc., 1940. Pp. x +284. $2.50. 
___Hedeson's s book i is essentially « a text in public health practice, since it 


: = to the public health t nurse. _ As such, it will appeal only to ‘specialists — 


in 1 medical social work. ‘The framework i in which the pu tblic health — 
nd administration of public health a 
fully. V Within this milieu, the author describes and 
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ey 
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changing needs. The omission of the description in the 1939 issue of Public 
Supervision in Public Health Nursing. By VIOLET H. Hopcson. New or an 
jans’Record 
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About half of Mills’ book i is devoted to the a en philosophy 


necessary and desirable in a well-formulated public relations program. Al- — 
“4 though presented in its application to hospitals, this framework is of such — 
an order as to apply equally well to any other type of organizational or — 

_ institutional undertaking. In a a sense, Mills has attempted to put the ‘public — 
: relations field on a scientific and more ethical basis. He states that work in| 
7 this field must have its roots in a sound foundation and must never be con-— ; 
ae fused with the tear-jerker, high- -pressure variety of advertising which, more — 


often than not, is aimed at promoting an article or program of dubious — P. 
ig _ In his public relations program for hospitals, he indicates what is desirable _ 
in the way of good hospital service and how thi this and aspects ¢ other th than the 
- strictly medical ones should be presented to the public. In this way, ~- 
_ takes the reader behind the curtain and shows graphically the multifarious _ 
_ functions and problems of the hospital, the mutual responsibilities of the 
; hospital to the profession and to the community, and of these groups to the - ; 
To the e ever-increasing list of books on America’s quest for health : security 
a is now added The Patient's Dilemma. In the preface, Cabot states that this 
ds no “documented, scientific treatise upon a complicated economic, social, — 
professional problem [but rather] an expression of a philosophy.” 
I many respects this book is an interpretation of the many significant 
problems. raised anent specialization, the costs of medical care, and medical : 
needs, in his earlier work, The Doctor's Bill, : 
-: Cabot i is not content with modern medicine, and is states his p position — 
forcefully. In an attempt to find some solution to the many problems fac facing © 
4 the medical profession and the public, he examines critically. various in- 
surance and tax-supported schemes provide medical services. 


‘surgical he ex- 
tirpates tl the “ of “free choice physicians and and ‘ “doctor-_ 
patient relationship” because they represent exceptions rather than the 
This book is ‘exceedingly interesting—not because it offers anything ne new 
in fact or radically different in thor ught—but because it presents the views 
ve i of a thoughtful physician a and teacher i in an area of controversy which, sur- 


ons. Public Hee 


Tuberculosis and Social Conditions ith Special to 
Young Adults. By P. D’Arcy Hart and G. Payiinc Wricut. London: 


- National Association for the Prevention « of Tub Tuberculosis, 1939. ). Pp. vii 


of the most achievements i in the field of public 
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tt evidenced by a steadily decreasing mortality rate “But shortly after 1920, 
Lr, the Medical Officer of Health for the County of London pointed out that 


the death rate from respiratory tuberculosis among young adults’ (15-24 
-years of age), especially young women, had practically ceased to decline. 
a Analysis of the data for the entire country showed a situation similar = 


ig that in London, and by 1933 the retardation in the decline in the mortality 


A from respiratory - tuberculosis among young adults was regarded as one of pet | 
authors of this book seek for the causes of the ‘set- back in the im- 


provement i in health by a statistical analysis of concomitant changes in 
é, social and economic conditions. The analysis is divided into two parts. 


q for the entire countr ‘, extending as far back into the last century as 


The first s surveys s the trend in the mortality rates from r respiratory -y tubercu- 
available data permit in conjunction with the trend in real wages, -sub- 


part is an intensive examination of differences _ in mortality rates among 


can 


standard housing, and the proportion of persons in industry. The second — 
t the county boroughs (urban administrative areas) of England and selected 
indices of social conditions—migration, the percentage c of persons receiving 


‘ poor relief, the percentage of the population living more than two per room, - 
p pop p 


and a social index based on the occupational distribution of the population. 3 


. { he rinci al methods of anal SiS are gra hic com arisons of time series _ 
princip y grap 


| a and c correlation. . The authors" suggest that the check in the decline in 


mo ortality from respiratory tuberculosis among young adults may be ac- 

counted for by the check in the rate of improvement in the standard of 
living which occurred | about 1900; this was accompanied by: an — 
_ proportion of young women entering gainful employment. Of the local 


conditions, substandard housing showed the highest correlation with high 


ie The pitfalls i in the statistical analysis s of time series are well known and 
_ need no not be be elaborated here. The authors are fully aware of f these, and ex exer-— 
caution in drawing their conclusions. the positive results appear 
meager in ‘comparison with the labor involved in the statistical calculations, | ar 
y should be attributed to the nature of the data and not to the authors, al 
_ have handled a difficult statistical problem in a competent manner. ar 
om 
‘Persons s Admitted to to the Cleveland State By Howarp 
Wuippte Green. Cleveland: Cleveland Health Council, 1939. Pp. iv+38. 


ae __ The chief contribution of this study of “insane persons” admitted to the 
‘Cleveland State Hospital i is the attempt to show the relationship of the more 
_ important psychoses to economic status. For this purpose the families of 
the Cleveland five-city area are classified into economic tenths on the basis 4 
— monthly rentals by census tracts of residence. Since neither the size nor ms 
= the; age composition of the families is controlled, however, the results, while 


a 
_ roughly checking with general knowledge of distributions, a are crude. T he fe 
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first admissions . It is to be that a more controlled 
analysis of the data will follow. St F 


Meredith College 


re Human Nature in the Light of Sune ie 

_ Drawing upon his long experience with patients who have sustained brain 

injuries, the author presents, in a few short lectures, his conclusions con- 
cerning normal, personality structure. ‘The basic method , though it is not _ 
explicit stated as such, is that of inferring what is “natural” by conan 

his patients, with normals. Beginning with some astute criticisms, from the — 
: = of view of a Gestaltist, of the “atomistic” method in psy chology, he — 
ends with some observations upon the individual and the “we,” concluding 


convincing by a set of terms which will strike ce most American 
readers as grandiose and vague, and by tendencies toward ex exaggeration and 
Both the favor and the argument are not unfairly represented by t the fol- 
lowing sequence of e excerpts, most of | which are repeated i in nearly every 
chapter: normal person . . [possesses the] capacity f for abstraction. 
_ The abnormal f person is either wholly incapable . ...or less capable of it. . . . 7 


a 
a The organism has definite potentialities, and because it has them it has the 


to actualize tl them. The capacity for abstract behavior is man 
a highest capacity... .Itis the basic tendency of the organism to actualize 
itself in ac¢ordance with i its nature. e.” Wh hat is revealed about human | nature 


from the study of psychopathology i is thus that man strives to come eto 


terms with the world in the best possible manner, i.e., with the aid of the | 
abstract attitude, 1 .e., by the delaying of concrete action till after “ imagina- 4 | | 
= ora ‘consideration of “what is possible,” has made possible an opti- a 
/ mum: ‘structuring of the whole situation. Tot this reviewer, the book is on the — 5 
level of the least satisfyi ing Portions as of the author's s earlier work, The ¢ Organ- 
Sinn und § innlosigkeit des Lebens: Auf Grund von Gespriichen mit 


Selbstmirdern. By MarGARETHE v. Vienna: & Co., 


4 ‘tempted : 
ously succeeded in rapport with the patients sympa- 
thetic u understanding. The stenographic i interview material is striking. T he 


age, sex, and occupational distribution of the c cases coincides —_ a — 
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statistical stady of 2,371 Viennese cases performed by R. Delanoy. The e100 


cases may, therefore, claim representativeness for Vienna. And Austria, 


=! 
_ which has the world’s — suicide rate, has a special significance for sui- 


4 cide studies. ET 


Dr. Andics probes into motives. she knows psychoanalysis, 
isnot ‘primarily interested in analyzing the cases in terms of f unconscious | 
mechanisms of guilt feelings and inverted aggressive tendencies. She focuses — 
: aa the “ego aspect” of personality and conditioning social situations ac- 
We know the | general factors making for suicide: broken homes, denial of | 
and incapacity to love, lack of ‘friendship and communal ties, lack of 
"recognition for work, anxieties of the unemployed, of the socially over-aged 
and competitively underprivileged, unfulfilled claims for honor and status, 
ae the subsequent crisis of f self-appraisal. Dr. Andic’s reports of the cases — 
_ The fruitfulness of the ‘study | lies in its s approach: it combines good socio- 
‘conceptualization with a differential psychology. | Its limitation i is 


pi that the author does not utilize the French and amen literature. 7 
Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease. By Benjamin Ma! MALzBeRG. 
Utica, N.Y.: State Hospitals. Press, 1940. Pp. . v+360. $2. $0. 


those who are “acquainted with -Malzberg’ publications, this book 


contains little that i is new, but the collection of many « of his m major | papers is. 


| x to the statistical study of mental disease. The problems discussed in- q 
_ clude trends in mental disease; the relation of age, urban-rural environment, 
marital status, nativity, race, birth order, economic factors, and education 
to mental disease; life tables for patients ‘wih mental and insulin’ 

treatment of dementia praecox cases All from the records of ad- 
Missions to New York Civil State hospitals. 


a deli with regard to trends suffer from the lack of sr ES data for 

other states. Associated with this lack is the incompleteness of the list of © 
__ citations to to the literature e in the s special | field of analysis. Methodologically 
_ it seems regrettable to the reviewer that total rates throughout the book a are 


Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease will be highly useful t 
“the student of social problems as careful 
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.R. Apam. New York: Ameri ican 
for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. 94: 4. 


The Museum and Popular Culture. By T.R.A Apa. New York: / ‘Amer 
Association for Adult Education 1939. Pp. . $1.00. rg 


‘The Worker’ s Road to Learning. By T. R. Apam. New York: American ; As. 


sociation: for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. 162. $1. 


Training for the Fob: Vocational Education fer Adults. By Frank Ernest. 
Hitt. New York: ; American Association for Adult Education, 1940. 


7 Rural America Reads: A ‘Study of Rural Library Service. By. Marion 
New York : American Association Adult 1938 


Pp. 101. $1.00. 

a The Public People’ s Uni 

Association for Adult 1938. Pp. 85. $1.00. 


Adult Councils. By Ruts Korinsky. New York: 
Association for Adult Education, 1 1940. Pp. 172, $1. 


The Church Adult Education. By E. anp. New York: 
_ American Association for Adult Education, 1939. Pp. 114. $1.00. 


Training for Recreation: An | Account the In- ‘Training Program, 
of Recreation, Works Progress Administration, October 
October 1937. By ee J. Cine. Chicago: : University of of Chicago. 


oc 
a 


E. Super. Stanford University, Stanford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 148. $2. 25. 


4 
Social > of Education in the United well 
represented among the ten books mentioned in this review. Eight « of the © - 
_ twenty-one studies published by the Association thus far are listed abov: ey 
& _and, while the international situation has forced a modification of plans to 
; ‘conduct and publish some fifteen additional studies, the Association is to 
pis _ be commended for its already imposing record of accomplishment. Such | =| 
q A volumes as those referred to in this review have given lay and professional io 
‘readers information and perspective with reference to many specialized 
aspects of adult education, heretofore reported inadequately or r neglected 
ime entirely i in the literature ofthe field. 
‘The versatility and competence of the snesochs staff of the Association is _ 
i nowhere better indicated than in the three volumes by T. R. Adam. Mr. | 
y serving with his regiment, the Scots Guards, has done a 
effective job on the three fields covered by “his 1 research, particularly 


programs workers in the lower income groups, but also presents clearly 


Ps and fairly ‘the issues currently dividing its leaders. Among — 
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question of whether public monies should be expended ins in support 


Ina less controversial area finds paren way a revitalized program 


of museum education which owes its new life to a growing recognition of the 
. pe of museums as “powerful i instruments of popular education,” useful 
7 “modern weapons in the struggle for popular enlightenment.” Methods _ 
o “and Practices successfully employed by m museum eum authorities i in the =. 


1 


: In the volume on Motion Pictures and Adult Education chi chief emphasis i is” 
: placed upon problems involved in the production and use se of educational — 
Only incidentally are film sources suggested or recommendations 
: 3 to quality made. A broader study dealing with other types of visual aid 
materials would have been helpful. we 
Frank Hill’ s illuminating study of vocational ode education fc for adults should 
be 1 required reading for every school administrator, and merits careful con- 


punches when he charges : a‘ ‘lack of vision, persistence, and audacity i in 1 the 
of adult training by the schools,” but his practical 


services suave him no carping g critic. . By his capable reporting of outstanding 
. _ training and counseling programs now in operation, Hill provides a valuable — 
much needed handbook for workers i in the field of voca- 
. Miss Humble’ s Rural America Reads not only offers evidence to substan- 
et its declarative title, but also suggests that rural America would read 
a more if present facilities were not so inadequate. , The : development of read-_ 
ing courses, the strengthening of state library aj agencies, and the roleof the 


> 


rural librarian as an educational leader in the community are other topics 
 Aless restricted treatment of the public library i inrelationtoadulteduca- 
| a tion is contributed by Alvin Johnson, retiring president of the American © 
Association. In his accustomed thorough but unpedantic fashion the writer ’ 
defines the adult educational functions of of the public library narrowly enough ~ 
to exclude the free entertainment services demanded by latest = 
hunters or word-contest participants. Moreover, he makes no effort to hide — rm, 
his belief that librarians, and especially reader’s advisers, are more than — 
_ keepers of books. The ideal of “pure librarianship” ignores the need for 
_ educational | leadership i ina program of library service to the whole com- 
In the field of community organizations the formation and functioning of 
_ council groups has become an important area for study. Miss Kotinsky’s - 
study of Adult Education Councils reports experience and poses problem S- 
be which can be generalized : and d applied to other types of council organizations g 


y _ _ The Chapter on “Problems of Organization and Finance” "is particularly 

y 7 a Mr. Meland’s s volume on The Church and Adult Education gives ample =a 


_ evidence of a growing awareness among church leaders of the nent for adult — 
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educational p programs in areas other than what might be called mile os re 3 
ligious or doctrinal instruction. Church-sponsored forums in which world | : 
affairs and domestic problems are discussed, music and drama groups, 
handicraft clubs, and even full-fledged adult schools are reported by Mr. — 
_ Meland. | -In the face of such varied programs the issue between individualis- _ 
wh tic and social education, which the author presents in his final al 
seems a little immaterial and academic. 
Dorothy Cline gives us an account t of the in-service training program | 
2 offered by the Division of Recreation, ‘Works Progress Administration, over 
a two-year period from October, 1935 to October, 1937. The book Training — = 
Recreation provides a wealth of experience on which to base the further 
= of established agencies for which Miss Cline pleads. Many of the ’ 
m technical details with reference to WPA administration might have seal 
_ eliminated, but the chapters on “Training Methods” and “Aids to on Rec 
_ should prove helpful to workers in the field. The “ Bibliography on Recrea- 
tion Training” lists WPA publications as well as other recently published — 
Using | a technique already demonstrated in the measurement of voca-— 
tt ional interests, Mr. Donald. E. Super reports the te technique a and results . 
a study of Avocational Interest Patterns, with the suggestion that through — 
z use of such a technique vocational and leisure-time guidance may be 
come more enlightened. The problem i is clearly stated, the research methods | 
employed are fully described, and, assuming faith in the statistical — 


reader end up with two new categories— ‘vocational avocations” 
— and “ ‘non- -vocational avocations,’ ’ of which the former have value in cin 
nosing vocational interests. It is learned further that “the avocation 7 


person chooses depends on his needs in a given situation.” Aid to the —— 
ance worker in ‘determining these needs will have to come _— other 


University of Wisconsin — 
Investigating Library Problems. By Doveias Wap tes. Chicago: The Unie 


versity of Chicago Press., 1939. Pp. $1.00. 


Po 
a This pamphlet i is devoted to an analysis and critical appraisal of social — 
ee research techniques as adapted to the field of library problems. It includes 
an appraisal of evidence and ways of ‘Gathering it, methods of a 
analysis : of the separate elements 
it is gathered. Data supplied from personal sources, documentary evidence, 
— methods of historical criticism are briefly ‘considered. The pamphlet 


six tables and a selected in of social — 


relation to the values of different sorts eof reading to different sorts iar 
very incomplete.’ Many: accepted assumptions in n evaluating library s serv- 
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‘ame need to give more attention to library » work as a science, and ; 


to acceptable methods of moneuring g and their s 


val 


Davip F. ‘Voraw. New ork: The Press 1939. 


T his i isa sextbook hor a first ‘course in statistics for students i in Education 

aa sychology, chiefly the former; and thet topics, illustrations, an 

cises are chosen in harmony with ‘that purpose. In addition to the topics | 
a universally treated in elementary statistics texts in this field there are sec-_ 

tions on the Spearman prophecy formula, the correlation ratio contingency 

correlation, biserial correlation, and partial z and ‘multiple: correlation. T a 
choric 1 r is ‘not included. The book i is confined to classical statistics. 


limits: of large — 
i in an elementary text. The book is free "sont the amateurish i interpreta- 
tions frequently found i in books of this class 
a Whatever faults the book has it has in common sala substantially all — 
_ other books of its class. One of these seems to the Teviewer to be the treat- 
ment of reliability before the discussion of correlation, so that the > general 
at case (involving correlation) can not be adequately presented in the first ap- : 
proach. A second is the omission of the simplest provi most useful formula for 
standard ¢ error the difference ‘means in matched group 


the fault of assigning t > Lindquist’s formula | for the standard ¢ 


ror of the difference between means an incorrect interpretation (p. 193). 

Finally, the 1 reviewer feels that even elementary texts i in n statistics : should - : 

b a take some notice of the theory of small samples, which i is now receiving s 7 


These authors have chosen to stay entirely within the limits 
of classical statistics; and within that area they have made a very readable, 
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7 ‘This Ned attempts to explain the mathematical origins of many of the 
better known statistical techniques in terms “that Persons with compara-_ 
tively. little mathematical training can easily follow.” It bridges the gap be- 
tween the ordinary elementary statistical text and the primary mathemati- 
cal sources from which ‘h many of the statistical techniques were originally ob- 

In order to overcome the reader’ in calculus, a complete chap- 

ter is devoted to the i interpretation and computation of differentiation and 
_ - integrationl The book presents the usual methods for measurement of cen- 
vas tral tendency, dispersion, and correlation, but i is unique in the sense that i it 
‘2 utlines many of the less familiar methods for 1 measuring relationship, e.g., 
yen correlation, tetrachoric correlation (cosine pi formula), and mean 


square contingency correlation. Peters and VanVoorhis p1 present the. epsilon 
ar for testing the significance of the correlation ratio. Another un- 
usual contribution is a chapter on multiple factor analysis. Similar to the 
7 ?p revious edition of this book, there is an excellent chapter on the reliability. 
of differences as well as one on the norma! probability curve. 1 The e technique 
of ‘controlled | experimentation” is reviewed in some thirty pages. s. Every 
chapter devoted to a description of technique refers also to the possible bias” 

__ inherent in the technique, and in its application. Methods are usually pre- 


_ The reviewer believes this book K to be one of the outstanding contributions - 
tot e field of statistical literature. Its presentation is lucid, comprehensive 
and wneutiniie stimulating to the teacher as well as to the > practicing 


= . The reviewer would heartily recommend its use as both a 1 class- 


ables o of the normal probability integral, distribution of Student’s t, dis- 
tribution . of & when the true value is zero, values of P for the chi-square, first | ‘ 
power ’s corresponding to Tetrachoric r’s in widespread ¢ classes, and pre- 
. Set location of an individual in a dependent r measurement from his stand- 


ing in an independent one, are presented. 
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